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Jack London - his real name was John Griffith Lon- 
don - had a wild and colourful youth on the water- 
front of San Francisco, his native aty Born in 1876, 
at fifteen he was captain of his own sloop and became 
known as the Trmce of the Oyster Pirates’ A httle 
later he crammed tNvo years’ lugh school work into 
thiee months and passed examinations for the Um- 
versity of California He left after one term and 
]omed the first Alaska gold rush; though he foimd 
no gold, he returned with a wealth of hterary 
material By the tune he was twenty-seven his Call 
of the Wtld and other Alaskan tales had made him 
famous He wrote prohfically. The Iron Heel, The 
Valley of the Moon, White Fang, Before Adam, 
The Mutiny of the ‘Elsinore’ and the largely auto^ 
biographical John Barleycorn and Martin Eden being 
among his better-known ' novels His books are fre- 
quently concerned with the underdog, for whom he 
had the fierce sympathy of the fervent Socialist pro- 
pagandist, his People of the Abyss has for its setting 
the slums of East London The Cruise of the Snark 
tells the story of a voyage around the world m a 
small yacht m company with his lAafe, Charmam, 
who wrote his biography after his death in 1916 
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The one opened the door with a latch-key and went in, followed 
hy a young fellow who awkwardly removed his cap He wore 
rough clothes that smacked of the sea, and he was manifestly out 
of place m the spaaous hall m which he found himself He did 
not know what to do mth his cap, and was stuffing it into his 
coat-pocket, when the other took it from him. The act was done 
quietly and naturally, and the awkward young fellow appreciated it 
Tie understands,' was his thought 'He'U see me through all right' 

He walked at the other’s heels with a swmg to his shoulders, 
and his legs spread unwittmgly, as if the level floors were tiltmg 
up and sinking do^vn to the heave and lunge of the sea. The 
Wide rooms seemed too narrow for his roUmg gait, and to himself 
he was m terror lest his broad shoulders should colhde with the 
doorways or s^veep the bric-a-brac from the low mantel He re- 
coded from side to side between the various objects, and multiphed 
flie hazards that m realty lodged only m his mind Between a 
grand-piano and a centre table piled high with books was space 
for half a dozen to walk abreast, yet he essayed it with trepidation. 
His heavy arms hung loosely at his sides He did not know what to 
do With those arms and hands, and when, to his exated vision, 
one arm seemed hable to brush against the books on the table, he 
lurched away hke a fnghtened horse, barely missing the piano- 
stool He watched the easy walk of the other m front of bun, and 
for the first tune realized that his walk was different from that of 
other men. He experienced a momentary pang of shame that he 
should walk so imcouthly. The sweat burst through the skin of 
his forehead in tmy beads, and he paused and mopped his bronzed 
Hce with his handkerchief 

Tlold on, Arthiu, my boy,' he said, attemptmg to mask his 
anxiety with facetious utterance. This is too much all at once 
for yours truly Give me a chance to get my nerve You know I 
didn't want to come, an’ I guess your fam’ly ain’t hankerm’ to see 
neither ’ 
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That’s all nght/ was the reassuring ans\ver. Tou musn’t be 
frightened at us. We’re just homely people Hello, there's a letter 
for me I’ 

He stepped back to tlie table, tore open the envelope, and began 
to read, givmg the stranger an opportumty to recover himself. 
And the stranger understood and appreaated. His was the gift of 
sympathy, understandmg; and beneath his alarmed extenor that 
sympathetic process went on He mopped his forehead dry and 
^anced about him with a controlled face, though in the eyes there 
was an expression such as wild animals betray when they fear tlie 
trap. He was surrounded by the unknown, apprehensive of what 
might happen, ignorant of what he should do, aware that he 
walked and bore himself awkwardly, fearful that every attribute 
and power of him was similarly afflicted. He was keenly sensitive, 
hopelessly seK-consaous, and the amused glance that the other 
stole pn^y at him over the top of the letter burned mto him like 
a dagger-thrust He saw the glance, but he gave no sign, for 
among the things he had learned was disaplme. Also, that dagger- 
thrust went to his pnde. He cursed hims^ for havmg come, and 
at the same tune resolved that, happen what would, havmg com^ 
he would carry it through The lines of his face hardened, and 
mto his eyes came a fightmg hght. He looked about more uncon- 
cernedly, sharply observant every detail of the pretty mtenor 
registermg itself on his bram. His eyes were wide apart; nothing 
in their field of vision escaped; and as they drank m the beauty 
before them the fighting h^t died out, and a warm glow took its 
place He was responsive to beauty, and here was cause to respond. 

An oil-pamtmg caught and hdd him. A heavy surf thundered 
and burst over an out-juttmg rock, lowermg storm-clouds covered 
the sky, and, outside the hue of surf, a pilot-schooner, close- 
hauled, heeled over tiU every detail of her deck was visible, was 
surgmg along against a stormy sunset sky. There was beauty, and 
It drew him irresistibly. He forgot his awkward wnlk and came 
closer to the pamtmg - very dose. The beauty faded out of the 
canvas. His face expressed his bepuzdement He started at what 
seemed a careless daub-'of pamt, Aen stepped away. Immediately 
aU the beauty flashed back mto the canvas ‘A tnck picture,' was 
his thought, as he dismissed it, though m the midst of the multi- 
tudmous impressions he was receivmg he found tune to feel a 
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prod of indignation that so much beauty shmdd be 
make a mck^e did not know painting. He had "P 

on chromos and lithographs that were always ■ 

near or far. He had seen od-pamtmgs, it was true, m te show 
wmdows of shops, but the glass of the windows had prevented 

his eager eyes from approaching too near. . a ^ 

He glanied around at his friend reatog the lem, ^d aw die 

books on the table Into his eyes leaped ^ 

ing as promptly as the yearning leaps mto the 

ml at sight of food. An impulsive began 

and left of the shoulders, brought hm to ^ 

affectionately handling the boote ^ ^olu^nes witb 

authors’ names, read fragments of text, g 

his eyes and hands, and, once, recog^e a , chanced 

the rest, they weie strange books and strange a forgetful 

upon a volume of Swinburne, and ^ on his 

of where he was, his face ^ Swinburne I He Wd 

forefinger to look at the^e of the ^ certainly 

lememher that nama Swinburne? Was he 

dead a hundred years or so like l,e had written 

still and wntmg? He turned to the first thmg 

other books Well, he would go to Spume’s stufi. 

m the morning, and try to get ho 

He went back to the text and lost toos^it ne am 

a young woman had entered the room. The first he knew w 

when he heard Arthur’s voice saying . 

‘Ruth, this IS Mr Eden ’ , Ep turned 

The book was dosed on his forefinger, 

he was thnEmg to the first new musded body of his 

girl, but of her brother’s words. Un shghtest impact 

he was a mass of qmvenng sensibili tbouehts sym- 

of the outside world upon his flame He was 

pathies. and emonohs leapt and ^ nnagmation, 

extraordinarily receptive and relations of likeness 

pitched high, was ever at work «tab 

and difference ‘Mr Eden’ was what h ^ ‘Martin’ all Ins 

had been called ‘Eden’, or ‘Martin E en , internal 

hfe. And ‘Mister’I It was certainly going some, was his intern 
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conunent His mind seemed to turn on tiie instant into a vast 
camera obscura, and he saw arrayed around ius consaousness 
endless pictures from his life, of stokeholes and forecastles, camps 
and beaches, jails and boozing-kens, fever-hospitals and slum 
streets, wherein the thread of association was the fashion in which 
he had been addressed m those various situations. 

And then he turned and saw the girl That phantasmagoria of 
his bram vanished at sight of her. She was a pale, ethereal crea- 
ture, with wide, spiritual blue eyes, and a wealth of golden hair. 
He did not know how she was i’essed, except that the dress was 
as wonderful as she He hkened her to a pale gold flower upon a 
slender stem. No, she was a spint, a divimty, a goddess; such 
sublimated beauty was not of the earth Or perhaps the books 
were right, and there were many such as she in the upper walks 
of life. She might weU be sxmg by that chap Swinburne Perhaps 
he had somebody like her in mmd when he pamted that gul, 
Iseult, m the book there on the table. All this plethora of sight, 
and feehng, and thought, occurred on the instant There was no 
pause of the reahties wherem he moved. He saw her hand coming 
out to his, and she looked him straight m the eyes as she shook 
hands frankly like a man. The women he had known did not 
shake hands that way For that matter, most of them did not shake 
hands at alL A flood of assoaations, visions of various ways he 
had made the acquamtance of women, rushed mto his mmd and 
threatened to swamp it But he shook them aside and looked at 
her Never had he seen such a woman. The women he had 
known I Immediately, beside her, on either hand, ranged the 
women he had known. For an eternal second he stood m the 
midst of a portrait gallery, wherem she occupied the central place, 
while about her were lined many women, all to be weighed and 
measured by a fleetmg glance, herself the unit of weight and 
measure. He saw the weak and sickly faces of the girls of the fac- 
tories, and the sunpermg, boisterous guls from the south of 
Market There were women of the cattle-camps, and swarthy 
ogarette-smokmg women of Old Mexico These, in turn, were 
crowded out by Japanese women, doU-hke, steppmg mmcmgly on 
wooden dogs, by Eurasians, dehcate-featured, stamped with 
degeneracy, by full-bodied South Sea Island women, flower- 
crowned and brown-skmned All these were blotted out by a 
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grotesque and terrible nigh (mare brood - fTOv/s)% shuffling crea- 
tures from the pavements of Wlntcchapel, gm-bloated hags of the 
stews, and all \3St hell’s following of harpies. Mie-moutlied and 
filthy, that under the guise of monstrous female form prey upon, 
sailors, die scrapings of the ports, the scum and slime of the 
human pit 

‘Won’t you sit dov n, Ivlr Eden?' the girl was saying. I have 
been loolang forvsard to meeting you ever since Arthur told us. 
It wss brave of you 

He waved his hand deprecatingly, and muttered that it was 
nothing at all ss iiat he had done, and that any fellow would have 
done It She noticed that the hand he waved was covered with 
fresh abrasions m die process of healing, and a glance at the other 
loose-hanging hand showed it to be in the same condition Also, 
^Vlth quick, critical eyes, she noted a scar on his cheek, another 
that peeped out from under the hair of the forehead, and a third 
that ran dosvn and disappeared under the starched collar. She re- 
pressed a smile at the siglit of the red hne that marked the chafe 
of the collar agamst the bronzed neck He was evidendy unused 
to stiff collars. Likev,Tse her femmine eye took m the clothes he 
■'^’►’ore, and the cheap and unaesthetic cut, the wnnkhng of the 

\VTmkles m the sleeves 

that he had done noth- 
hig at all, he was obe)ung her behest by trymg to get mto a chair. 
He found time to admire the ease with which she sat down, then 
lurched towards a chair facmg her, overwhelmed with consaous- 
2ess of the awkward figure he was cuttmg This was a new ex- 
penence for him All his life, up to then, he had been unaware of 
bemg either graceful or awkward Such thoughts of self had never 
entered his mmd He sat dovra gmgerly on the edge of the chan, 
gready womed by his hands They were m the way wherever he 
pnt them. Arthur was leaving the room, and Martm Eden fol- 
lowed his exit with longmg eyes He felt lost, alone there m the 
room With that pale spirit of a woman. There was no bar-keeper 
upon whom to call for drinks, no small boy to send aroimd the 
^mer for a can of beer, and by means of that soaal fluid start 
the amemties of friendship flowmg 
*You have such a scar on your neck, Mr Eden,’ the girl was 
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coat aaoss the shoulders, and the senes of 
fflat advertised bulging biceps muscles 
^J^Tiile he waved his hand and muttered 



saying. ‘How did it happen? I am sure it must have been some 
adventure.' 


*A Mexican with a knife, miss,’ he answered, moistening Ins 
parched hps and clearing his throat ‘It was just a fight. After I 
got the knife away, he tned to bite ojff my nose ’ 

Baldly as he had stated it, in his eyes was a rich vision of that 
hot, starry night at Sahna Cruz, the white strip of beach, the 
hghts of the sugar steamers m the harbour, the voices of the 
drunken sadors m the distance, the |ostling stevedores, the flaming 
passion m the Mexican’s face, the glint of the beast-^es in the 
starhght, the stmg of the steel m his neck, and the rush of blood, 
the crowd and the cries, the two bodies, his and the Mexican’s, 
locked together, rolhng over and over and tearing up tiie sand, 
and from away off somewhere the mellow tinkhng of a guitar. 
Such was the picture, and he thrilled to the memory of it, won- 
derag if the man could paint it who had painted the pilot- 
smooner on the waU. The white beach, the stars, and the hghts 
0 e sugar steamers would look great, he thought, and midway 
m the smd the dark group of figures that surrounded the fighters. 

e e occupied a place m the picture, he deaded, and would 
show w^ with a sort of gleam, m the hght of the stars But of all 

is no hint had crept mto his speech. ‘He tried to bite off my 
nose,’ he concluded. 


Oh I girl said in a faint, far voice, and he noticed the 
shock m her sensitive face. 

He felt a shock himself, and a blush of embarrassment shone 
° m ^unbumed cheeks, though to hun it burned as hotly 
thp eeks had been exposed to the open furnace-door m 

books m bpT a lady. People m the 

^ 7^, such things - 

peiaps they id not know about them either. 

to eers conversation they were trying 

cheek. Fvmi ssked tentativdy about the scar on his 

tfSk“hi:*s,r'^/7 " -- -’“g - 

talk hers ^ resolved to get away from it and 


'o2 ^h^TX^ to cheek. 

calm, with a heavy sea runnmg, the mam boom- 
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lift earned away, an’ next the tackle The hft was wire, an' it 
was threshm' around like a snake. The whole watch was tryin' to 
grab It, an’ I rushed in an' got xsvatted.’ 

‘Oh I’ she said, this tune with an accent of comprehension, 
though secretly his speech had been so much Greek to her, and 
she was wondermg what a lift was, and what swatted meant 

‘This man Swinebume,’ he began, attemptmg to put his plan 
into execution and pronouncing the t long. 

‘Who?' 

‘Swmebume,’ he repeated, with the same mlspronunciatiorL 
‘The poet' 

‘Swmbume,’ she corrected 

‘Yes, that’s the chap,' he stammered, his cheeks hot agam. TIow 
longsmcehe died?' 

‘Why, I haven’t heard that he was dead I' She looked at him 
curiously. Where did you make his acquamtance?' 

‘I never clapped eyes on hun,' was the reply ‘But I read some 
of his poetry out of that book there on the table just before you 
come UL How do you like his poetry ?' 

And thereat she began to talk quickly and easily upon the 
^ject he had suggested He felt better, and settled back shghdy 
from the edge of Ae chan, holdmg tightly to its arms with his 
hands, as if it might get away from hun and buck him to the 
floor He had succeeded in making her talk her talk, and while she 
rattled on he strove to follow her, marvelling at all the knowledge 
that was stowed away in that pretty head of hers, and drinking 
.m the pale beauty of her face Follow her he did, though bothered 
hy unfamihar words that fell glibly from her lips, and by critical 
phrases and thought-processes that were foreign to his mmd, but 
that, nevertheless, stimulated his mmd and set it tmghng Here 
Was mtellectual hfe, he thought, and here was beauty, warm and 
Wonderful as he had never dreamed it could be. He forgot himself 
and stared at her with hungry eyes Here was somethmg to hve 
for, to wm to, to fight for - ay, and die for The books were true. 
There were such women in the world She was one of them She 
lent wmgs to his imagination, and great, luminous canvases 
^read themselves before him, whereon loomed vague, gigantic 
figures of love and romance, and of heroic deeds for women's 
Sake - for a pale woman, a flower of gold. And through the 
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swaying, palpitant vision, as through a fairy mirage, he stared at 
the real woman, sittmg there and talking of literature and art. He 
listened as well, but he stared, unconscious of the fixity of his 
gaze, or of the fact that all that was essentially masculine m his 
nature was shining in his eyes. But she, who knew little of the 
world of men, being a woman, was keenly aware of his burning 
^es She had never had men look at her in such fashion, and it 
embarrassed her. She stumbled and halted in her utterance The 
thread of argument slipped from her He frightened her, and at 
the same time it was strangely pleasant to be so looked upon. Her 
trainmg warned her of peril and of wrong, subtle, mysterious 
lunng; while her mstmcts rang clanon-voiced through her bemg, 
Impelling her to hurdle caste and place, and gam to this traveller 
from another world, to this uncouth young fellow with lacerated 
hands and a hue of raw red caused by the unaccustomed hnen at 
his throat, who, all too evidently, was soiled and tamted by un- 
gracious existence She was dean, and her cleanness revolted; but 
she was woman, and she was just beginning to learn tiie paradox 
of woman 

*As I was saying - what was I saying ?’ She broke off abruptly, 
and laughed merrily at her predicament. 

Tfou was saymg that this man Swinburne failed bein’ a great 
poet because . . an’ that was as far as you got, miss,’ he prompted, 
while to hims elf he seemed suddenly hungry, and dehaous htde 
thrills crawled up and down his spme at the sound of her laughter. 
Like silver, he thought to himself - like tinkling silver bells; and 
on the instant, and for an mstant, he was transported to a far 
land, where, under pmk cherry-blossoms, he smoked a agarette 
and listened to the bells of the peaked pagoda callrng straw- 
sandalled devotees to worship 

‘Yes - thank you,’ she said. ‘Swinburne fails, when aU is said, 
because he is - well, indehcate. There are many of his poems that 
should never be read Every hne of the really great poets is filled 
with beautiful truth, and calls to all that is high and noble m the 
human. Not a line of the great poets can be spared without im- 
poverishing the world by that much.’ 

T thought It was great,’ he said hesitatingly, ‘the htde I read. 
I had no idea he was such a — a scoundrel. I guess that crops out 
in his other books.’ 
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There are many lines that could be spared from the book you 
were reading/ she said, her voice primly firm and dogmatic. 

T must a-missed ’em,’ he announced 'What I read was the real 
goods It was all hghted up an’ shining, an’ it shun right mto me 
an’ lighted me up inside, like the sun or a searchhght That’s the 
way it landed on me, but I guess I ain’t up much on poetry, miss ’ 
He broke off lamely. He was confused, painfully conscious of 
his inarticulateness He had felt the bigness and glow of life m 
what he had read, but his speech was inadequate He could not 
express 'what he felt, and to himself he likened himsdf to a sailor 
in a strange ship on a dark night, groping about in the unfamiliar 
running nggmg Well, he deaded, it was up to him to get 
acquamted in this new world He had never seen anything that 
he couldn’t get the hang of when he vTanted to, and it was about 
time for him to want to learn to talk the things that were inside 
of hun, so that she could understand She was bulking large on 
his horizon. 

TMow, Longfellow -’ she was saying. 

"Yes, I’ve read 'm,’ he broke in impulsively, spurred on to 
exhibit and make the most of his httle store of book-knowledge, 
desirous of showing her that he was not whoUy a stupid clod. 
* ‘The Psahn of Life,” “Excelsior,” an’ ... I guess that’s alL’ 

She nodded her head and smiled, and he felt somehow that her 
smile was tolerant - pitifuUy tolerant. He was a fool to attempt to 
ruake a pretence that way. That Longfellow chap most Idcdy 
"written countless books of poetry. 

‘Excuse me, miss, for buttm’ m that way. I guess the real facts 
^ that I don’t know nothin’ much about such thmgs It am’t in 
®iy class But Fm gom’ to make it m my class ' 

It sounded like a threat His voice was determined, his eyes 
Were flashing, the Imes of his face had grown harsh And to her 
It seemed that the angle of his jaw had changed, its pitch had 
become impleasantly aggressive. At the same time, a wave of in- 
tense vinhty seemed to surge out from hun and unpmge upon her. 

I think you could make it m . . m your dass,’ she finished, 
'^'ith a laugh Tou are very strong ' 

Her gaze rested for a moment on the muscular neck, heavy- 
corded, almost bull-hke, bronzed by the sun, spilling over witii 
^gged health and strength. And though he sat therev blushing 
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and humble, again she felt drav/n to bun She v os stirpriwl by a 
wanton thought that rushal into her mind It seemed to htr that 
if she could lay her two liands upon tlmt neck all its Mrenyth nnet 
vigour would flow out to her Slic was shocked by tho tiioughl. 
It seemed to reveal to her an undreamed depravity in her nature. 
Besides, strength, to her, ivas a gross and bruiLsh thing Her idea! 
of masculine beauty had always been slender gracefulness 'let 
the thought still persisted It bcv/ildcrcel her that she should desire 
to place her hands on tlint sunburned neck In truth, she w.is far 
from robust, and the need of her bod) and mind w'ns for strength. 
But she did not know it She Imew' only that no man had ever 
affected her before as this one had, who slioclvcd her from moment 
to moment svith his awful grammar 
‘Yes, I ain’t no invalid,’ he said ‘Wlicn it comes dos’/n to hard 
pan, I can digest scrap-iron But just now I’ve got dyspcjisia 
Most of what you w'as sayin' I can’t digest Neser trained tliat 
way, you see I like books and poetry, and what time I’sc Iiad I'v'c 
read ’em, but I've never thought about ’em the w’ay you base. 
That’s why I can't talk about 'era. I'm like a navigator adrift on 
a strange sea without chart or compass Now I w ant to get my 
bearin's Mebbe you can put me right How did you learn all tins 
you’ve ben talkin’ ?' 

'Ey gomg to school, I fancy, and by studying,' she answered, 
T went to school when I was a kid,’ he began to object 
‘Yes, but I mean high-school, and lectures, and the University.’ 
‘You’ve gone to the University?' he demanded, in frank amaze- 
ment He felt that she had become remoter from him by at least 
a imlhon miles 

‘I'm going there now I’m taking special courses in English ’ 
He did not know what 'English' meant, hut he made a mental 
note of that item of ignorance, and passed on, 

‘How long would I have to study before I could go to the 
Umversity?’ he asked. 

She beamed encouragement upon his desire for knowledge, and 
said • “That depends upon how much studymg you have already 
done You have never attended high-school? Of course not But 
did you finish grammar-school ?’ 

T had two years to run when I left’ he answered ‘But I was 
always honourably promoted at school’ 
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them eating, and decided that they ate like pigj. WeiJ, he would 
be careful Iiere. He would make no noise. He would keep his nnnd 
upon It ail the tune. 

He glanced around the table Opposite him was Arthur, and 
Ar things brother, Norman. They were her brothers, he reminded 
himself, and his heart warmed towards them How they loved 
each other, the members of this family I There flashed into his 
mind the picture of her mother, of the kiss of greeting, and of the 
pair of them walking towards him with arms entwined Not in his 
world were such displays of affection between parents and children 
made, ft was a revelation of the heights of existence that were 
attained in the world above. It was the finest thing yet that he had 
seen in this small glimpse of that world. He was moved deeply by 
appreciation of it, and his heart was melting with sympathetic 
tenderness. He had starved for love all his life His nature craved 
ove* It was an organic demand of his bemg Yet he had gone 
without, and hardened himself in the process. He had not known 
t at he needed love Nor did he know it now He merely saw it in 

operation, and thrilled to it, and thouglit it fine, and high, and 
splendid. 

^ He was glad that Mr Morse was not there. It was difficult 
enougli getting acquainted with her, and her mother, and her 
rothcr Norman. Arthur he already knew somewhat The father 
u much for him, he felt sure. It seemed to him 

I ^ never worked so hard in his life. The severest tod was 
Cl s p ay compared with this Tiny nodules of moisture stood 
out on IS forchc*ad, and his shirt was wet with sweat from the 
exertion of doing so many unaccustomed thmgs at once. He had 
eat as le had never eaten before, to handle strange tools, to 
glance ^rreptitiously about and leam how to accomplish each 
new t mg, to receive the flood of impressions that wa^ pourmg 
ui upon im and being mentally annotated and classified, to be 
conscious of a ye*arnmg for her that perturbed him m the form of 
^ restlessness, to feel the prod of desire to win to the 

wa m life whereon she trod, and to have his mind over and over 
again straying ofl m speculation and vague plans how to reach 
ler. Also, when his secret glance went across to Norman opposite 
im, or to anyone else, to ascertain just what knife or fork was 
0 e used m any particular occasion, that person's features were 
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seized upon by his mmd, which automatically strove to appr^ 
them and to divme what they were - aU m relation to her T 
he had to talk, to hear what was said to him, and what 
back and forth, and to answer, when it was necessary, wi 
tongue prone to looseness of speech that required a constant curb. 
And to add confusion to confusion, there was the servmit, an 
ceasmg menace that appeared noiselessly at his shoulder, a du 
sphinx that propounded puzzles and conundrums deman g 
Ltaneous sdutiomHewas oppressed throughoutthe inea ^y the 
thought of finger-bowls. Irrelevantly, 
he wondered when they would come on and what 
hke. He had heard of such things, and now. soon^ or la , 
where in the next few minutes, he would them, ^t at teb 

with exalted beings who used them ^ ^ alwavs at 

hunself. And, most important of all, far o^, an y , ^ 
the surface of his thought* was the pr^ of 
comport himself towards these persons. Wha s o problem, 
be? He wrestled continuously and Y ^riake^beheve 

There were cowardly suggestions that he s o ,j„pgestions 
assume a part; and there were still more ^ nature 
that warned him he would fail m such course, that his natme 

was not fitted to hve up to it. and that he would make a fool of 

"T™ duimg the fot part of the to dedde 

his attitude, tha^o tor” of L day 

Ho^X tofSr of hers had — tf;‘„ttoTe 
going to bring a wdd man home to dinner, and for *em not to be 

alarled, because they would ind him an mterestag vrfd mam 
Martin Eden could not have found it in him, ]ust then, to b^eve 
that her brother could be guilty of I 

when he had been the means of gettmg is p , 

out of an unpleasant row So he sat at table, pertobed by hw o™ 

unfitness, and at the same tune charmed by all t a ° , 

hun For the first time he realrted that eaung ““^*ing 
more than a uUhtanan funcuon He w^ unaware of what he ate 
It was merely food. He was feastmg his love of beauty at ite 
table where itmg was an aestheUc funcuon It was an mteUec- 
tual ftmruon, too His mind was stined. He heard words spoken 
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seized upon by bis mind, "which automatically stro"ve to appraise 
them and to divme "what they "were - all in relation to her. Then 
he had to talk, to hear what was said to him, and what was said 
back and forth, and to answer, when it was necessary, with a 
tongue prone to looseness of speech that required a constant curb. 
And to add confusion to confusion, there was the servant, an un- 
ceasing menace that appeared noiselessly at his shoulder, a dire 
sphinx that propounded puzzles and conundrums demandmg in- 
stantaneous solution He was oppressed throughout the meal by the 
thought of finger-bowls. Irrelevantly, insistently, scores of times, 
he wondered when they would come on and what they looked 
hke He had heard of such things, and now, sooner or later, some- 
where in the next few minutes, he would see them, sit at table 
"with exalted beings who used them — ay, and he would use them 
JdmseH. And, most important of all, far do"wn, and yet dways at 
the surface of his thought, was the problem of how he should 
comport himself towards these persons What should his attitude 
be? He wrestled continuously and anxiously with the problem. 
There were cowardly suggestions that he should make beheve, 
assume a part; and there were still more cowardly suggestions 
that warned him he would fail in such course, that h^ nature 
'W’as not fitted to hve up to it, and that he would make a fool of 
himself. 

It "Was during the first part of the dinner, struggling to deade 
upon his attitude, that he was very quiet. He did not know that 
his qmetness was gi'ving the lie to Arthur's words of the day 
before, when that brother of hers had announced that he was 
gomg to brmg a wild man home to dinner, and for them not to be 
alarmed, because they would find him an mteresting "wdd man. 
hfartm Eden could not have found it in him, just then, to heheve 
that her brother could be guilty of such treachery, espeaaEy 
when he had been the means of gettmg this particular brother 
cut of an unpleasant row So he sat at table, perturbed by his ov.ti 
^^tness, and at the same time charmed by all that went on about 
tuni For the first tune he realized that eating was somethmg 
uiore than a utilitarian function He was unaware of what he ate. 
It Was merely food He was feasting his love of beauty at this 
table where eatmg was an aesthetic function. It was an intehec- 
tual function, too His mmd was stirred. He heard words spoken 
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that were meaningless to him, and other words that he had seen 
only m books, and that no man or woman he had known was of 
large enough calibre to pronounce Wlien he heard such words 
dropping carelessly from the lips of the members of this marvel- 
lous family - her family - he thrilled with delight The romance, 
and beauty, and high vigour of the books were coming true He 
was m that lare and blissful state wherein a man sees his dreams 
stalk out from the crannies of fantasy and become fact 
Never had he been at such an altitude of living, and he kept 
himself m the background, hstenmg, observing, and pleasuring, 
replymg m reticent monosyllables, saying, 'Yes, miss,’ and 'No, 
miss,’ to her, and 'Yes, ma’am,’ and 'No, ma’am,’ to her mother. 
He curbed the impulse, arising out of his sea-trammg, to say, 
'Yes, sir,’ and 'No, sir,’ to her brother He felt that it would be 
inappropriate, and a confession of mfenonty on his part - which 
would never do if he was to win to her Also, it was a dictate of 
his pnde 'Ey God I’ he cned to himself once, 'I'm just as good as 
them, and if they do know lots that I don’t, I could learn ’m a 
few myself, aU the same I’ And the next moment, when she or 
her mother addressed him as ‘Mr Eden’, his aggressive pnde was 
forgotten, and he was glowmg and warm with delight He was a 
civilized man, that was what he was, shoulder to shoulder, at 
dinner, with people he had read about m books He was in the 
books himself, adventuring through the printed pages of bound 
volumes. 


But while he belied Arthur’s descnption, and appeared a gentle 
lamb rather than a wild man, he was rackmg his brains for a 
course of action. He was no gentle lamb, and the part of second 
fiddle would never do for the high-pitched dommance of his 
nature He talked only when he had to, and then his speech was 
like his walk to the table, filled with jerks and halts as he groped 
in his polyglot Vocabulary for words, debatmg over words he 
knew were fit, but which he feared he could not pronounce, re- 
jectmg other words he knew would not be understood, or would 
be raw and harsh But all the time he was oppressed by the con- 
sciousness that this carefulness of diction was making a booby of 
him, preventmg him from expressing what he had m him Also, 
bis love of freedom chafed against the restriction in much the 
same way his neck chafed against the starched fetter of a coUar. 
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Besides, he was confident that he could not keep it up. He was 
by nature powerful of thought and sensibilty, and the creative 
spirit was restive and urgent He was swiftly mastered by the 
concept or sensation in him that struggled in birth-tlnoes to 
receive expression and form, and then he forgot himself and where 
he was, and the old words - the tools of speech he knew - shpped 

out . , 

Once he dechned something from the servant who interrupted 

and pestered at his shoulder, and he said shortly and emphati y> 

TowT 

On the instant those at the table were keyed up and e^ectant 
the servant was smugly pleased, and he was wallowing in morti 

fication. But he recovered himself quiddy. 

‘It's the Kanaka for ‘'finish",' he explained, ‘and it just come 


out naturally. It’s spelt p-a-u ’ r. t. j 

He caught her curious and speculative eyes fixed on his hands, 

and, being in explanatory mood, he said : 

‘I lust come down the coast on one of the Pacific mail steamy. 
She was behind time, an' round the Puget Sound ports we 
hke niggers, storing cargo - mixed freight, if^you know what 

that means That's how the skm got knocked off. 

‘Oh, it wasn't that,' she hastened to explain in turn. ‘Your 


hands seemed too small for your body.’ ^ r -u c 

His cheeks were hot He took it as an exposure of another ot 

his defiaencies. , , 

‘Yes,’ he said deprecatmgly. ‘They ain't big enough to stand 
the strain. I can hit like a mule with my arms and shoulder 
They are too strong, an’ when I smash a man on the jaw, the 

hands get smashed too.' „ , 

He was not happy at what he had said. He was filled with 
disgust at himself. He had loosed the guard upon his tongue, and 
talked about things that were not mce. 

‘It was brave of you to help Arthur the way you did — an you 
a stranger,' she said tactfully, aware of his discomfiture, though 
not of the reason for it 

He, m turn, realized what she had done, and, m the consequmt 
warm surge of gratefulness that overwhelmed him, forgot his 

loose-worded tongue. s j - r 

Tt wasn't nothm' at all,' he said. ‘Any guy 'ud do it for 
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another. That bunch of hoodlums v/as lookin’ for {rouble, an' 
Arthur wasn't botherin’ ’em none Tlicy butted in on ’m, an' llien 
I butted m on tliem an’ poked a few That's where some of tlic 
skm ofi my hands went, along \nth some of the tccUi of the 
gang. I wouldn’t a’missed it for anything When I see . / 

He paused, open-mouthed, on the verge of the pit of his ov/n 
depravity and utter wortlilessness to breathe tlic same air she did 
And, wlule Artliur took up the talc, for the twentieth time, of 
ins adventure wth the drunken hoodlums on the ferry-boat, and 
of how Martin Eden had rushed m and rescued him, that m* 
dividual, wth froNvnmg brows, meditated upon the fool he had 
made of himself, and wrestled more determinedly with the prob- 
lem of how he should conduct himself towards these people He 
certamly had not succeeded so far He wasn't of their tribe, and 
he couldn't talk their lingo, was tlie way he put it to himself. He 
couldn’t fake bemg their kind The masquerade would fad, and 
besides, masquerade was foreign to Ins nature There was no room 
m him for sham or artifice, ''^atever happened, he must be real 
He couldn't talk their talk just yet, though m tune lie would. 
Upon that he was resolved But in the meantime talk he must, 
and It must be his own talk, toned down, of course, so as to be 
comprehensible to them, and so as not to shock them too raucli. 
And, furthermore, he wouldn’t claim, not even by tacit accep- 
tance, to be famihar with anything that was unfamihar. 
In pursuance of this decision, when the two brothers, talkmg 
university shop, had used *tng' several tunes, Martm Eden 
demanded ; 

‘What is tng?' 

‘Trigonometry,’ Norman said ‘A higher form of math ’ 

‘And what is math?' was the next question, which somehow 
brought the laugh on Norman. 

‘Mathematics - arithmetic,’ was the answer. 

Martm Eden nodded. He had caught a glimpse of the appar- 
ently dhmitable vistas of knowledge. What he saw took on tangi- 
bihty. His abnormal power of vision made abstractions take on 
concrete form. In the alchemy of his bram, tngonometry and 
mathematics, and the whole field of knowledge which they be- 
tokened, were transmuted mto so much landscape. 'The vistas he 
saw were vistas of green fohage and forest gladeSr all softly 
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luminous or shot through ^v^th flashing lights In the distance, 
detail was veiled and blurred by a purple haze, but behind this 
purple haze, he knew, was the ^amour of the unknown, the lure 
of romance. It was hke •wine to him Here was adventure, some- 
thmg to do with head and hand, a world to conquer; and straight- 
way from the back of his consciousness rushed the thought, 
conquering, to win her, that Uly-palc spirit sitting beside him. 

The ghmmermg vision v^'zs rent asunder and dissipated by 
Arthur, who, all evening, had been trying to draw his wild man 
out Martin Eden remembered his decision For the first time he 
became himself, consaously and deliberately at first, but soon 
lost m the joy of aeating, m makmg life as he knew it appear 
before his listeners’ eyes. He had been a member of the crew of 
the smugglmg schooner Halcyon, when she was captured by a 
revenue cutter. He saw Viath wde eyes, and he could tell what he 
saw He brought the pulsmg sea before them, and the men and 
the ships upon the sea. He commumcated his power of -vision, 
tdl they saw -with his eyes what he had seen. He selected from 
the vast mass of detail with an artist’s touch, drawing pictures 
of life that glowed and burned -with hght and colour, injectmg 
movement so that his listeners surged along -with him on the flood 
of rough eloquence, enthusiasm, and power At tunes he shocked 
them -with the -vividness of the narrative and his terms of speech, 
but beauty always followed fact upon the heels of -violence, and 
^gedy was relieved by humour, by interpretations of the strange 
iwists and qmrks of sailors’ minds. 

And while he talked, the girl looked at him -with startled eyes. 
His fire warmed her. She wondered if she had been cold all her 
^ays She wanted to lean towards this burmng, blazmg man that 
was hke a volcano spouting forth strength, robustness, and health. 

felt that she must lean towards him, and resisted by an effort 
Then, too, there was a coimter impulse to shrink a-way from hum 
She was repelled by those lacerated hands, gnmed by toil so that 
the very dirt of life -was ingrained m the flesh itself, by that red 
chafe erf the coUar and those bulgmg muscles. His roughness 
feghtened her Each roughness of speech was an insult to her ear, 
^ch rough phase of his hfe an insult to her soul And ever 
^d agam would come the draw of him, till she thought he must 
he evil to have such power over her. All that was most firmly 
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established in her mind v/as roching l^js romance and ndsenture 
were battering at the conventions. Before his facile penis and 
ready laugh life was no longer an affair of serious cilort and re- 
straint, but a toy, to be played with and turned topsy-turvy, care- 
lessly to be lived and pleasured in, and carelessly to he flung 
aside. ‘Therefore, play P was the cry that rang tlirough her Lean 
towards him, if so you will, and place your two hands upon his 
neck !' She wanted to cry out at the recklessness of the thought, 
and in vain she appraised her ov/n cleanness and culture, and 
balanad all that she was agamst what he w'as not She glanced 
about her, and saw the others ga7ing at liim with rapt attention; 
and she would have despaned had she not seen horror in her 
mothers eyes - fasanated horror, it was tnie, but none the less 
lorror. Tins man from outer darkness was ev'iJ. Her mother saw 
it, and her mother was right She would trust her mother's judge- 
ment m this as she had always trusted it m all things 'Tlic fire 

0 him was no longer warm, and the fear of him was no longer 
poignant. 

Later, at the piano, she played for him, and at him, aggressively, 
intent of cmphasi 7 ing the impassablcness of tlie 
gulf that separated them. Her music was a club that she swung 
rutally upon his head, and though it stunned him and crushed 
nm own, It mated him He gazed upon her in awe Inhismmd, 
as in her own, the gulf widened; but faster than it widened 
towered his ambition to win across it. But he was too complicated 
a p exus of sensibilities to sit starmg at a gulf a wliole evening, 
penally when there was music He was remarkably susceptible 
0 music It was like strong dnnk, firing him to audaaties of 
ce mg, a drug that laid hold of his imagination, and went cloud- 
through the sky, It.banislicd sordid fact, flooded his nund 
With beauty, loosed romance, and to its heels added wings He did 
not understand the music she played. It was different from the 
dance-hall piano-bangmg and blatant brass bands he had heard 
But lie had cauglit hints of such music from the books, and he 
accepted her playing largely on faitli, patiently waiting at first 
for tlie lilting measures of pronounced and simple rhythm, 
puzzled because those measures were not long contmued. Just as 
he raught the swing of them, and started his imagination attuned 
ui flight, always they vanished away in a chaotic saamble of 



sounds that was meaningless to him, and that dropped his 

imagination, an inertweight, back to earth. 

Once it entered his mind that there was a debherate reb^ m 
all this He caught her spirit of antagonism and strove vine 
the measure that her hands pronounced upon the keys, 
dismissed the thought as unworthy and impossible, an )ue 
himself more freely to the music. The old dehghtful con 
began to be mduced. His feet were no longer clay and his ilesii 
became spirit, before his ^es and behind his eyes s one a grea 
glory, and then the scene before him vanished, and he was a’v^, 
rocking over the world that was to him a Very d^ wor e 
known and the unknown were commingled m the earn pagean 
that thronged his vision. He entered strange ports of sun-washed 
lands, and trod market-places among barbaric peoples that no 
man had ever seen. The scent of the spice islands was m his 
nostrils as he had known it on warm, breathless mghts at s^, or 
he beat up against the south-east trades through long ttopic ay^ 
smkmg palm-tufted coral islets in the turquoise sea behind, and 
hftmg palm-tufted coral islets in the turquoise sea ahead. Switt 
as thought the pictures came and went One i^tant he was 
astride a bronco, and flymg through the fairy-coloured, pamted 
desert country; the next instant he was gazmg °^8h 

shiminermg heat into the whited sepulchre of ea a ey, or 
pulhng au oar on a freezing ocean, where ic^is m 

towered and ghstened m the sun. He lay on a cor 
the coconuts grew down to the mellow-sounding . ^ , 

of an anaent wreck burned with blue fires, m tke ^t o w 
danced the Kula dancers to the barbaric love-calls of the smgers, 
who chanted to tinklmg uhclclcs and rumbling tom toms was 
a sensuous, tropic mght. In the background a volcano crater w 
silhouetted against the stars. Overhead drifted a pale crescent 
moon, and the Southern Cross burned low m the sky. 

He was as a harp; all life that he had known, and that was his 
oousaousness, was the strings, and the flood of music was a 
that poured agamst those strmgs and set them vibrating wth 
memones and dreams He did not merely feel Sensation mvested 
Itself m form and colour and radiance, and wbat his imagmation 
dared, it objectified in some sublimated and magic way Past, 
present, and future mmgled; and be went on osoUatmg across 
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the broad, warm world, through high adventure and noble deeds, 
to Her - ay, and with her, winning her, his arm about her, and 
carrying her on m flight through the empery of his mind. 

And she, glancmg at him across her shoulder, saw something 
of all this in his face. It was a transfigured face, with great shinmg 
eyes that gazed beyond the veil of sound, and saw behmd it the 
leap and pulse of life, and the gigantic phantoms of the spirit 
She was startled. The raw, stumbhng lout was gone The lU- 
fitting clothes, battered hands, and sunburned face remamed, but 
these seemed the prison bars through which she saw a great soul 
lookmg forth, inarticulate and dumb because of those feeble lips 
that would not give it speech. Only for a flashing moment did 
she see this; then she saw the lout returned, and she laughed at 
the whun of her fancy. But the impression of that fleetmg glimpse 
hngered, and when the tune came for him to beat a stumbhng 
retreat and go, she lent him the volume of Swinburne, and another 
of Browning - she was studying Browrung m one of her English 
courses. He seemed such a boy, as he stood blushing and stam- 
mamg his thanks, that a wave of pity, maternal m its promptmg, 
welled up m her She did not remember the lout, nor the im- 
prisoned soul, nor the man who had stared at her in all mascuhne- 
ness, and dehghted and frightened her. She saw before her only 
a boy, who was shakrng her hand with a hand so calloused that 
It felt like a nutmeg-grater and rasped her skm, and who was 
say mg jerkily. 

*The greatest time of my life. You see, I am’t used to 
thmgs . He looked about him helplessly. ‘To people and houses 
like this It's all new to me, and I like it.' 

T hope you’ll call agam,' she said, as he was saying good night 
to her brothers. 

He puUed on his cap, lurched desperately throueh the doorwav. 
and was gone r y j, 

‘Well, what do you think of him?' Arthur demanded. 

•He IS most mterestmg - a whiff of ozone,' she answered ‘How 
old IS he?' 


Twenty - almost twenty-one. I asked him this afternoon. I 
didn’t think he was that young.' 

And I am tlnee years older, was the thought m her nuod as she 
kissed her brothers good night. 
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As Martin Eden went dovm the steps, his hand dropped into his 
coat-pockeL It came out with a bro\ra nce-paper and a pmch of 
Mexican tobacco, which were deftly rolled together into a agar- 
ette He drew the first whiff of smoke deep into his lungs and ex- 
pelled It m a long and lingermg exhalation, 'Ey God !’ he said 
aloud m a voice of awe and wonder. 'By God T he repeated. And 
yet agam he murmured, 'Ey God !’ Then his hand went to his 
collar, which he npped out of the shirt and stuffed into his pocket 
A cold drizzle was faUing, but he bared his head to it and un- 
buttoned his vest, swinging along m splendid unconcern. He was 
only dimly aware that it was raining He was m an ecstasy, 
dreammg dreams and reconstructing the scenes ]ust past 
He had met the woman at last - the woman that he had thought 
httle about not bemg givmg to thinkmg about women, but whom 
he had expected, in a remote way, he would some time meet He 
had sat next to her at table. He had felt her hand in his, he had 
jooKed mto her eyes and caught a vision of a beautiful spirit - 
hut no more beautiful than the eyes through which it shone, no^ 
fiian the flesh that gave it expression and form. He did not think 
of her flesh as flesh, which was new to him, for of the women 
be had known that was the only way he thought Her flesh was 
somehow different He did not conceive of her body as a body, 
^ject to the ills and frailties of bodies Her body was more than 
bie garb of her spirit It was an emanation of her spirit a pure 
^ graaous crystallization of her divine essence This feehng of 
divme starded him. It shocked him from his dreams to sober 
tnought Ho word, no due, nor hint of the divine had ever reached 
buu before He had never beheved in the divme. He had always 
. in-ehgious, scofl&ng good-naturedly at the sby-pflots and then 
^^^ortality of the soul There was no life beyond, he had con- 
l^ded; it was here and now, then darkness everlastmg. But what 
^ had seen m her eyes was soul - immortal soul that could 
®ever die. No man he hzd known, nor any woman, had given him 



the message of immortality But she had She had wliispercd it to 
him the first moment she looked at hun Her face shimmered 
before his eyes as he walked along, pale and serious, s\vcct and 
sensitive, simlmg \vith pity and tenderness as only a spirit could 
smile, and pure as he had never dreamed purity could be. Her 
punty smote him like a blow. It startled liim He Iiad kno^vn 
good and bad, but purity, as an attnbute of existence, liad never 
entered his mind And now, m her, he conceived purity to be die 
superlative of goodness and of cleanness, the sum of which con- 
stituted eternal Me. 

And promptly urged his ambition to grasp at eternal Me. He 
was not fit to carry water for her - he knew that; it was a miracle 
of luck and a fantastic stroke that had enabled him to see her and 
be with her and talk with her that night It was acadental There 
was no merit m it. He did not deserve such fortune His mood was 
essentially rehgious He was humble and meek, filled wth self- 
disparagement and abasement In such frame of mmd sinners 
come to the penitent-form. He was convicted of sin. But as the 
meek and lowly at the penitent-form catch splendid ghmpses of 
their future lordly existence, so did he catch similar glimpses of 
the state he would gam to by possessing her But this possession 
of her was dun and nebulous, and totally different from possession 
as he had known it. Ambition soared on mad wmgs, and he saw 
hunself climbmg the heights with her, sharmg thoughts with her, 
pleasurmg m beautiful and noble thin gs with her It was a soul- 
possession he dreamed, refined beyond any grossness, a free com- 
radeship of spirit that he could not put mto dejhute thought He 
did not think it For that matter he did not thmk at aU Sensation 
usurped reason, and he was qmvermg and palpitant with emotions 
he had never known, dnftmg dehaously on a sea of sensibility 
where fedmg itself was exalted and spiritualized, and carried 
beyond the summits of Me. 

He staggered along like a drunken man, murmurmg fervently 
aloud . 'Ey God I by God 1' 

A poheeman on a street-comer eyed him suspiaously, then 
noted his sailor-roU. 

‘Where did you get it?’ the poheeman demanded 

Martm Eden came back to earth His was a flmd organism, 
swiftly adjustable, capable of flowmg mto and filling aU sorts of 
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nooks and crannies With the pohceman's hail he was imme- 
diately his ordmary self, grasping the situation clearly 
It’s a heaut, ain’t it?’ he laughed hack- *1 didn’t Imow I was 
tallon’ out loud-’ 

Tou'h be singing next,’ was the pohceman’s diagnosis 
’No, I won’t- Gimme a match, an’ I'll catch the next car home ’ 
He hghted his cigarette, said good night, and went on ’Now, 
wouldn’t that rattle you?’ he ejaculated under his breath That 
copper thought I was drunk ’ He snuled to himself and meditated 
I guess I was,’ he added; ’but I didn’t think a woman’s face 'd 
doit' 

He caught a Telegraph Avenue car that was going to Berkeley. 
It was crowded with youths and young men, who were smgmg 
songs, and ever and again barkmg out college yells He studied 
them curiously They were University boys TTiey went to the 
same University that she did, were in her class soaally, could 
know her, could see her every day if they wanted to He won- 
dered that they did not want to, that they had been out having 
^ 8<^d tune instead of bemg with her that evening, talking with 
her, sittmg around her m a worshipful and adormg circle His 
thoughts wandered on He noticed one with nanow-shtted eyes 
and a loose-hpped mouth That fellow was vicious, he deaded On 
shipboard he would be a sneak, a whmer, a tattler- He, Martin 
Eden, was a better man than that fellow- The thought cheered 
hnu- It seemed to draw him nearer to Her He began comparing 
himself With the students He grew consaous of the muscled 
mechanism of his body, and felt confident that he was physically 
hienr master- But their heads were filled with knowledge that 
tabled them to talk her talk The thought depressed him- But 
what was a bram for ? he demanded passionately- What they had 
done, he could do- They had been stiidymg about hfe from the 
hooks while he had been busy hvmg life- His bram was just as 
of knowledge as theirs, though it was a different land of 
knowledge How many of them could tie a lanyard knot, or take 
a wheel or a lookout? His life spread out before hun in a senes 
pictures of danger and darmg, hardship and tod He re memb ered 
his fadures and scrapes m the process of leammg- He was that 
much to the good, anyway- Later on they would have to begm 
mng life and going through the mill as he had gone- V ery welL 
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While they were busy witli that, he could be learning the other 
side of life from the books. 

As tlie car crossed tlie zone of scattered dwellings that separated 
Oakland from Berkeley he kept a lookout for a familiar two- 
storey budding along the front of which ran the proud sign, 
'Higginbotham's Cash Store’. Martin Eden got off at tins comer. 
He stared up for a moment at tlie sign It carried a message to 
him beyond its mere wording A personality of smallness and 
egotism and petty under-handedness seemed to emanate from tlie 
letters themselves, Bernard Higgmbotliam had married his sister, 
and he knew him well. He let himself in with a latch-key and 
climbed the stairs to the second floor. Here lived his brother-in- 
law The grocery was below There was a smell of stale vegetables 
m the air. As he groped his way across the hall he stumbled over 
a toy cart, left there by one of his numerous nephews and nieces, 
and brought up agamst a door with a resoimding bang. *The 
pmcher I’ was his thought Too miserly to bum two cents’ worth 
of gas and save his boarders’ necks.’ 

He fumbled for the knob, and entered a hghted room, where 
sat his sister and Bernard Higginbotham. She was patchmg a pair 
of his trousers, while his lean body was distnbuted over two 
chairs, his feet dangling in dilapidated carpet-shppers over the 
edge of the second chair He glanced across the top of the paper 
he was reading, showing a pau of dark, insincere, sharp-starmg 
eyes. Martin Eden never looked at him mthout expenencing a 
sense of repulsion. What his sister had seen m the man was 
beyond him. The other affected him as so much vermin, and 
always aroused m him an impulse to crush under his foot ‘Some 
day I’ll heat the face off of him,’ was the way he often consoled 
himself for enduring the man’s existence The eyes, weasel-hke 
and cmel, were lookmg at him complammgly. 

'Well?’ Martm demanded. 'Out with it’ 

T had that door painted only last week,’ Mr Higginbotham half 
whined, half buUied; 'and you know what union wages are. You 
should be more carefuL’ 

Martm had intended to reply, but he was stmek by the hope- 
lessness of It He gazed across the monstrous sordidness of soul to 
a chromo on the wall It surprised him. He had always liked it, 
but It seemed that now he was seemg it for the first timp , it was 
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cheap, that was what it was, like everything dse in this house. 
His mind went back to the house he had just left, and he saw, 
first, the paintings, and next Her, looking at him with melting 
sweetness as she took his hand at leaving. He forgot where he was 
and Bernard Higginbotham’s existence till that genlieman de- 
manded : 

'Seen a ghost?' 

Martm came and looked at the beady eyes, sneering, truculent, 
cowardly, and there leaped into his vision, as on a screen, the same 
eyes when their owner was making a sale in the store below — 
subservient eyes, smug, and oHy, and flattering. 

‘Yes,’ Martm answered . ‘I seen a ghost. Good night Good night, 
Gertrude/ 

He started to leave the room, tripping over a loose seam m the 
slatternly carpet, 

'Don’t bang the door,' Mr Higginbotham cautioned him. 

He felt the blood crawl m his veins, but controlled himself, 
and closed the door softly behmd hun. 

Mr Higgmbotham looked at his wife exultantly. 

'He's been drinking,' he proclaimed in a hoarse whisper. 'I told 
you he would.' 

She nodded her head resignedly. 

'His eyes were pretty shiny,' she conf essed , ‘and he didn t have 
no collar, though he went away with one. But mebbe he didn t 
have more'n a couple of glasses ' 

'He couldn't stand up straight,' asserted her husband T. watched 
hnn He couldn’t walk across the floor without stumbhn. You 
heard 'm yourself almost fall down in the hall 

I think it was over Ahce's cart,' she said /He couldn t see it 
m the dark ' 

Mr Higginbotham's voice and wrath began to rise. All day he 
effaced himself in the store, reserving for the evening, with his 
family, the privilege of being himself. 

I teU you that precious brother of yours was drunk 
His voice was cold, sharp, and final, his lips stamping the 
^nuumation of each word like the die of a machine^ His Mufe 
^gbed, and remained silent She was a large, stout woman, always 
fftesssed slatternly, and ahvays tired from the burdens of her flesh, 
Work, and her husband 
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“He’s got it in him, I tell you, from his father,’ Mr Higgin- 
botham went on accusingly. ‘An’ he’ll croak m the gutter the 
same way. You know that ’ 

She nodded, sighed, and went on stitching They were agreed 
that Martin had come home drunk. They did not have it in their 
souls to know beauty, or they would have known that those 
shining eyes and that glowing face betokened youth's first Vision 
of love. 

‘Settm’ a fine example to the children,’ Mr Higginbotham 
snorted suddenly in the silence for which his wife was responsible, 
and which he resented. Sometimes he almost \vished she would 
oppose him more. Tf he does it agam, he’s got to get out Under- 
stand 1 I won’t put up with his shinanigan — debotchin' innocent 
children with his boozmg ’ Mr Higgmbotham liked the word, 
which was a new one in his vocabulary, recently gleaned from 
a newspaper column That’s what it is, debotchin’ - there am t 
no other name for it’ 

StiU his wife sighed, shook her head sorrowfully, and stitched 
on. Mr Higginbotham resumed the newspaper. 

Tlas he paid his last week’s board?’ he shot aaoss the top of 
the newspaper. 

She nodded, then added : Tie still has some money.’ 

‘When IS he gom’ to sea again ?’ 

’When his pay-day’s spent I guess,’ she answered. Tie was 
over to San Francisco yesterday lookmg for a ship. But he’s got 
money yet, and he’s particular about the kind of ship he signs for.’ 

Tts not for a deck-swab like him to put on airs,’ Mr Higgin- 
botham snorted Tarticular I Him !’ 

Tie said something about a schooner that s gettm’ ready to go 
off to some outlandish place to look for buned treasure - that he’d 
sad on her if his money held out ’ 

‘If he only wanted to steady down, Fd give him a job dnvin’ 
the waggon,' her husband said, but with no trace of benevolence 
in his voice Tom’s quit’ 

His wife looked alarm and mterrogation. 

‘Quit tomght Is goin’ to work for Carmthers. They paid ’m 
more’n I could afford ’ 

T told you you’d lose him,’ she cried but ‘He was worth more’n 
you was giving him.’ 
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'Now, look here, old woman,’ Higginbotham hulhed Tor the 
thousandth time I’ve told you to keep your nose out of the 
busmess I won't teU you again.’ 

1 don't care,' she si^ed Tom was a good boy.’ 

Her husband glared at her. This was unqualified defiance. 

'll that brother of yours was worth his salt, he could take the 
waggon,’ he snorted. 

Tie pays his board just the same,’ was the retort. 'An’ he’s my 
brother, an’ so long as he don’t owe you money, you ve got no 
Tight to be jumping on him all the time I’ve got some feelings, if 
I have been married to you for seven years ’ 

T)id you tell ’m you’d charge him for gas if he goes on readin 
m bed he demanded. 

Mrs Higginbotham made no reply. Her revolt faded away, 
her spirit wdtmg doivn into her tired flesh Her husband was 
tnumphant He had her His eyes snapped vmdictively, while his 
ears joyed m the sniffles she emitted He extracted great happiness 
from squelching her, and she squelched easily these days, though 
It had been different in the first years of their married life, before 
file brood of children and his incessant nagging had sapped her 
energy 

'Well, you tell 'm to-morrow, that’s all,’ he said. An I just 
'^ant to tell you, before I forget it, that you'd better send for 
Marian tomorrow to take care of the children. With Tom quit, 
I U have to be out on the waggon, an' you can make up your mmd 
to It to be down below waitm’ on the counter.’ 

But tomorrow’s wash-day,' she objected weakly 

‘Get up early, then, an' do it first. I won't start out till ten 

o'clock.’ 

He cnnkled the paper viciously, and resumed his readmg 
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Martin Eden, with blood still crawling from contact with h^ 
hrother-m-law, felt his way along the unlighted back hall, and 
entered his room, a tmy cubby-hole with space for a bed, a wash- 
stand, and one chair. Mr Higginbotham was too thrifty to keep 
a servant when his wife could do the work Besides, the servant’s 
room enabled them to take in two boarders instead of one Martm 
placed the Swmbume and Browning on the chair, took off his 
coat, and sat down on the bed A screeching of astlimatic springs 
greeted the weight of his body, but he did not notice them. He 
started to take off his shoes, but fell to stanng at the white plaster 
wall opposite him, broken by long streaks of dirty brown where 
ram had leaked through the roof On this befouled background 
visions began to flow and bum He forgot his shoes’ and stared 
long, till his lips began to move, and he murmured • ‘Ruth I’ 
‘Ruth r He had not thought a simple word could be so beauti- 
fuL It delighted his ear, and he grew mtoxicated with the repe- 
tition of it ‘Ruth I' It was a talisman, a magic word to con)ure 
with Each time he murmured it, her face shimmered before him, 
suffusmg the foul wall with a golden radiance This radiance did 
not stop at the wall. It extended on mto infinity, and through its 
golden depths his soul went questmg after hers The best that was 
m him was pounng out in splendid flood The very thought of her 
ennobled and purified him, made him better, and made hun want 
to be better This was new to him He had never known women 
who had made him better They had always had the counter 
effect of makmg him beastly He did not know that many of them 
had done then best, bad as it was Never havmg been consaous 
of hunself, he did not know that he had that m his bemg that 
drew love from women, and which had been the cause of then 
reachmg out for his youth Though they had often bothered him, 
he had never bothered about them; and he would never have 
dreamed that there were women who had been better because of 
hum Always m subhme carelessness had he hved, till now, and 
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now it seemed to him that they had always reached out and 
dragged at him ^vlth vile hands This was not just to them, nor to 
himself But he, who for the first tune was becoming consaous of 
himself, was m no condition to judge, and he burned with shame 
as he stared at the vision of his infamy. 

He got up abruptly and tned to see himself m the dirty lookmg- 
glass over the washstand He passed a towel over it and looked 
agam,long and carefully. It was the first time he had ever really seen 
himself His eyes were made for seeing, but up to that moment they 
had been filled with the ever-changmg panorama of the world, at 
which he had been too busy gazing ever to gaze at himself He 
saw the head and face of a young fellow of twenty, but, being 
unused to such appraisement, he did not know how to value it. 
Above a square-domed forehead he saw a mop of brown hau, nut- 
brown, with a wave to it and hmts of curls that were a delight 
to any woman, making hands tmgle to stroke it, and fingers tmgle 
to pass caresses through iL But he passed it by as without ment 
in Her eyes, and dwelt long and thoughtfully on the high, square 
forehead, striving to penetrate it, and learn the quahty of its con- 
tent What kmd of a brain lay behind there? was his insistent 
interrogation What was it capable of? How far would it take 
him? Would it take him to her? 


He wondered if there was soul in those steel-grey eyes that were 
often quite blue of colour, and that were strong with the brmy 
ans of the sun-washed deep He wondered, also, how his eyes 
looked to her He tned to imagine hims elf her, gazmg mto those 
^es of his, but faded in the j'ugglery He coidd successfully put 
honself inside other men’s mmds, but they had to be men whose 
■^ays of life he knew He did not know her way of hfe She was 
fonder and mystery, and how could he guess one thought of 
Well, they were honest eyes, he concluded, and m them 
yas neither sm^ness nor meanness The brown sunburn of his 


face 


^^irpnsed him He had not dreamed he was so black, he rolled 


his shut-sleeve and compared the white underside of the arm 
^ith his face Yes, he was a white man after aH But the arms 
sunburned too He twisted his arm, roUed the biceps over 
''’ith his other hand, and gazed underneath where he was least 
uched by the sun It W'as very w^hite He laughed at his bronzed 
m. the glass at the thought that it was once as white as tlie 
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underside of his arm; nor did he dream that in the world there 
were few pale spirits of women who could boast fairer or smoother 
skins than he - fairer than where he had escaped the ravages of 
the sun. 

His might have been a cherub's mouth, had not the full, sen- 
suous hps a tndj, under stress, of drawmg firmly across the teeth. 
At times, so tightly did they draw, the mouth became stem and 
harsh, even ascetic. They were the lips of a fighter and of a lover. 
They could taste the sweetness of Me with relish, and they could 
put the sweetness aside and command Me. The dun and jaw, 
strong and just hmtmg of square aggressiveness, helped the hps 
to command Me Strength balanced sensuousness, and had upon 
It a tome effect, compeUmg him to love beauty that was healthy, 
and makmg bim vibrate to sensations that were wholesome And 
between the hps were teeth that had never known nor needed the 
dentist’s care They were white and strong and regular, he de- 
aded, as he looked at them But as he looked, he began to be 
troubled Somewhere, stored away m the recesses of his nund, 
and vaguely remembered, was the impression that there were 
people who washed then teeth every day They were the people 
from up above - people m her class She must wash her teeth every 
day, too What would she think of she learned that he had never 
washed his teeth m all the days of his Me ? He resolved to get a 
toothbrush and form the habit He would begin at once, tomorrow. 
It was not by mere achievement that he could hope to wm to her. 
He must make a personal reform m all things, even to tooth- 
washmg and neck-gear, though a starched collar affected him as a 
renunaation of freedom. 

He held up his hand, rubbing the ball of the thumb over the 
calloused pahn, and gazmg at the dirt that was mgramed m the 
flesh itself, and which no brush could scrub away How different 
was her palm I He thrilled dehaously at the remembrance Like 
a rose petal, he thought, cool and soft as a snowflake. He had 
never thought that a mere woman’s hand could be so sweetly 
soft. He caught himself imagmmg the wonder of a caress from 
such a hand, and flushed guiltily. It was too gross a thought for 
her In ways it seemed to impugn her high spintuahty. She was 
a pale, slender spirit, exalted far beyond the flesh, but neverthe- 
less, the softness of her palm persisted m his thoughts. He was 
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used to the harsh callousness of factory girls and working women. 
Well, he knew why them hands were rough; but this hand of 
hers . . It was soft because she had never used it to work with. 
The gulf yawned between her and h i m at the awesome thought 
of a person who did not have to work for a hving. He suddenly 
saw the aristocracy of the people who did not labour It towered 
before hun on the waU, a figure in brass, arrogant and powerful. 
He had worked himself , his first memories seemed connected with 
work, and all his family had worked. There was Gertrude When 
her hands were not hard from the endless housework they were 
swollen and red like boiled beef, what of the washmg And there 
was his sister Marian She had worked in the cannery the pre- 
ccdmg summer, and her slim, pretty hands were all scarred with 
the tomato-knives Besides, the tips of two of her fingers had been 
left m the cuttmg-machine at the paper-box factory the preceding 
wmter He remembered the hard palms of his mother as she lay 
m her coffin And his father had worked to the last fading gasp , 
the homed growth on bi*^ hands must have been half an inch 
thick when he died But Her hands were soft, and her mother’s 
hands, and her brothers'. This last came to him as a surprise, it 
Was tremendously indicative of the highness of their caste, of 
the enormous distance that stretched between her and him 
He sat back oji the bed with a bitter laugh, and finished tafcmg 
off his shoes He was a fool He had been made drunken by a 
Woman’s face and by a woman’s soft white hands. And then, sud- 
denly, before his eyes, on the foul, plaster-waU, appeared a vision. 
He stood m front of a gloomy tenement house It was night-time, 
ui the East End of London, and before him stood Margey, a httle 
factory gnl of fifteen. He had seen her home after the beanfeast. 
She hved in that gloomy tenement, a place not fit for swine. His 
hand was going out to hers as he said good night She had put the 
hps up to be kissed, but he wasn’t going to loss her Somehow he 
Was afraid of her And then her hand closed onhis and pressed fever- 
uhly jpg £g|j. jjgj. g3]]ou5g5 gnnd and grate on his, and a great wave 
of pity welled over him. He saw her yearning, hungry eyes, and 
ber iH-fed female form rushed from childhood into a frightened 
^nd ferocious maturity Then he put his arms about her in large 
tolerance, and stooped and kissed her on the lips Her glad little 
ory rang m his ears, and he felt her dinging to him like a cat 
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Poor little starveling I He continued to stare at the vision of what 
had happened in the long ago His flesh was crawimg as it had 
crawled that night when she clung to him, and his heart was 
warm with pity. It was a grey scene, greasy-grey, and the ram 
drizzled greasily on the pavement stones And then a radiant 
glory shone on the waU, and up through the other vision, dis- 
placmg it, glimmered Her pale face under its crown of golden hau, 
remote and maccessihle as a star. 

He took the Brownmg and the Swinburne from the chau and 
kissed them Just the same she told me to call agam, he thought 
He took another look at himself m the glass, and said aloud, with 
great solenmity : 

TvIaTtm Eden, the first thing tomorrow you go to the free 
library and read up on etiquette Understand 1 ' 

He turned ofi the gas, and the springs shrieked under his body 
TBut you’ve got to qmt cussm’, Martm, old boy, you’ve got to 
qmt cussm’,’ he said aloud 

Then he dozed off to sleep, and to dream dreams that for man's 
audaaty rivalled those of poppy-eaters. 


5 

He awoke next mommg from rosy scenes of dream to’ a steamy 
atmosphere that smelled of soapsuds and duty clothes, and that 
was vibrant with the jar and jangle of tormented life. As he came 
out of his room he heard the slosh of water, a sharp exclamation, 
and a resoundmg smack as his sister visited her untation upon 
one of her numerous progeny. The squall of the child went 
through him like a knife He was aware that the whole thmg, the 
very au he breathed, was repulsive and mean How different, he 
thought, from the atmosphere of beauty and repose of the house 
wherem Ruth dwelt There it was aU spiritual Here it was all 
matenal, and meanly matenal. 

'Come here, Alfred,’ he called to the crymg child, at the same 
time tlirustmg his hand mto his trousers pocket, where he carried 
his money loose m the same large way that he lived life m gen- 
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erai He put a quarter in tiie youngster’s hand, and held him m 
his arms a moment, sootliing ins sobs ‘Now run a ong an get 
some candy, and don't forget to give some to your ro icrs an 

sisters. Be sure and get the kind that lasts longest , i i j 

His sister lifted a fliisiied face from tlie wash-tub and looked 

at him . ,, 

‘A nickel 'd ha' hen enough/ slie said 'Its just hkejou, no 

idea of the value of money. The child ’ll eat himself sick 

‘That’s all ncht, Sts/ he answered jovially My money U te ^ 
care of itself If you weren’t so busy I’d bss you good mom g 
He wanted to be affectionate to tins sister, who w^ good, and 
who. m her way. he knew loved him But somehow she grew 
herself as the ^cars went by, and more and more a ng 
the hard work, tlic many cliildren, and the nagging of her hm- 
band, be deaded, that had cliangcd her It came ^ ^ , 

of fancy, that her nature seemed taking on the a u 
legetables. smelly soapsuds, and of the greasy dunes, nickels, and 

quarters she took in over the counter of the stor^ 

•Go along an’ get your breakfast/ she sjid rough y. Aough 
secretly pleased Of all her wandenng brood of ^ . 

always been her favourite ‘I declare I will kiss you, 

a sudden stu at her heart cn,;ic firci- 

With thumb and forefinger she swept the 
from one am and then from the other. He put 
her massive waist and hissed her w^t, steamy ip . , 

weUed mto her eyes - not so mneh *^4“ '"Sv^to^way 
from the weakness of chronic ovenvor e s gyes 

from her, but not before he caught a g impse o „ 

yu find breaMast nI 

ought to he up now I had to get up ear y be 

get along with you, and get out rf, ^ tove 

nice today, what of Tom qmttm' an nobody 

“"S wt into the kitchen with a “g 

of her red face and slatternly form eatmg i Y 

hK btam She might love him if Higginbotham was 

eluded. But she was worked to death B SB 

a brute to work her so hard. But he could not “P 
the other hand, that there had not been anything beautiful m that 
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kiss It was true it was an unusual kiss For years she had kissed 
him only when heTetumed from voyages or departed on voyages. 
But this kiss had tasted of soapsuds, and the bps, he had noticed, 
were flabby There had been no quick, vigorous hp-pressure 
such as would accompany any kiss Hers was the kiss of a tired 
woman who had been tired so long that she had forgotten how to 
kiss He rememheied her as a girl, before her marriage, when she 
would dance with the best, all night, after a hard day’s work at 
the laundry, and think nothing of leavmg the dance to go to 
another day’s hard work And then he thought of Ruth and the 
cool sweetness that must reside in her lips as it resided in all about 
her Her kiss would be hke her handshake or the way she looked 
at one, firm and frank In unagmation he dared to think of her 
lips on his, and so vividly did he imagme that he went dizzy at 
the thought, and seemed to drift through clouds of lose petals, 
filling his brain with then perfume 

In the kitchen he found Jim, the other boarder, eating mush 
very langmdly, with a sick, faraway look in his eyes Jun was a 
plumber’s apprentice, whose weak chm and hedonistic tempera- 
ment, coupled with a certam neivous stupidity, promised to take 
him nowheie in the race foi bread and butter 

^hy don’t you eat^’ he demanded, as Martm dipped dole- 
fully mto the cold, half-cooked oatmeal mush ‘Was you drunk 
again last night?' 

Martm shook his head He was oppressed by the utter squalid- 
ness of It all Ruth Morse seemed further removed than ever 
T was,’ Jim went on, with a boastful, nervous giggle ‘I was 
loaded right to the neck Oh, she was a daisy 1 Bdly brought me 
home’ 

Martm nodded that he heard - it was a habit of Nature with 
him to pay heed to whomsoever talked to hun - and poured a cup 
of lukewarm coffee 

‘Com’ to the Lotus Club dance tomght?’ Jun demanded. 
‘Tliey're gom’ to have beer, an' if that Temescal bunch comes, 
there’ll be a rough house I don’t care, diough I’m takmg my 
lady fncnd just the same Cripes, but I’ve got a taste m my 
mouth r 

He made a wry face, and attempted to wash the taste away 
V ith coffee 
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‘D’ye know Julia?’ 

Martin shook his head. 

‘She’s my lady fnend,’ Jun explained, ‘and she’s a peach I d 
introduce you to her, only you’d win her. I don’t see what the 
girls see m you, honest I don't, but the way you win them away 
from the fellers is sickenm’ ’ 

‘I never got any away from you,’ Martin answered uninterest- 
edly. The breakfast had to be got through somehow. 

Tes you did, too,' the other asserted warmly. ‘There was 
Maggie.’ 

‘Never had anything to do with her Never danced with her 
except that one night’ 

‘Yes, an’ that’s just what did it !' Jim cned out ‘You just danced 
with her an’ looked at her, an’ it was all off Of course, you didn’t 
mean nothm’ by it but it settled me for keeps Wouldn’t look at 
me agam Always askin’ about you She’d have made dates fast 
enough with you if you’d wanted to ’ 

'But I didn't want to ’ 

‘Wasn’t necessar)'’ I was left at the pole ’ Jun looked at him 
admiringly. ‘How d’ye do it, anyway, Mart?’ 

'Ey not carm’ about ’em,’ was the answer. ^ 

‘You mean makm’ b’heve you don’t care about them? Jim 

T^ened eagerly 

Martm considered for a moment, then answered : Terhaps that 
will do, but mth me I guess it's different I never have cared . . . 
much If you can put it on, if s all right most likely 
‘You should a’ ben up at Riley’s bam last night,’ Jun announced 
inconsequentially ‘A lot of the fellers put on the gloves JThere 
was a peach from West Oakland They called 'm ‘The Raf ’, Shck 
as silk. No one could touch ’m. We was ah wishm’ you was there 
Where was you, anyivay ?’ 

‘Doivn in Oakland,' Martm rephed. 

To the show ’ 

Martin shoved his plate away and got up 

‘Comm’ to the dance tonight?’ the other called after hun. 

‘No, I think not,’ he ansivered 

He Went downstairs and out mto the streets, breathing great 
breaths of air He had been suffocating m that atmosphere, while 
the apprentice’s chatter had driven hun firantic. There had been 
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times when it was all he could do to refrain from reaching over 
and mopping Jim’s face in the mush-plate. The more he had chat- 
tered the more remote had Ruth seemed to him. How could he, 
herding with such cattle, ever become worthy of her^ He was 
appalled at the problem confronting him, weighted down by the 
mcubus of his workmg-class station Everything reached out to 
hold him down - his sister, his sister’s house and family, Jim the 
apprentice, everybody he knew, every tie of life Existence did 
not taste good in his mouth Up to then he had accepted exis- 
tence, as he had lived it with all about Inm, as a good thing 
He had never questioned it, except when he read books, but 
then, they were only books, fairy stones of a faurer and impos- 
sible world But now he had seen that world, possible and real, 
with a flower of a woman called Ruth m the midmost centre 
of it, and thenceforth he must know bitter tastes, and longings 
shaip as pam, and hopelessness tliat tantalized because it fed on 
hope 

He had debated between the Berkeley Free Library and the 
Oakland Free Library, and deaded upon the latter, because Ruth 
lived in Oakland ''^o could tell? - a hbrary was a most likely 
place for her, and he might see her there He did not know the 
way of hbraries, and he wandered through endless rows of fiction, 
tiR the dehcate-featmed French-looking gul who seemed in charge 
told him that the reference department was upstairs He did not 
know enough to ask tlie man at the desk, and began his adven- 
tures m the philosophy alcove He had heard of book philosophy, 
but had not imagmed there had been so much written about it 
The high, bulgmg shelves of heavy tomes humbled him, and at 
the same time stimulated hun Here was work for the vigour of 
his brain He found books on tngonometry m the mathematics 
section, and ran through the pages, and stared at the meanmg- 
less formulas and figures He could read English, but he saw there 
an ahen speech Norman and Arthur knew tliat speech He had 
heard them talking it And they were her brothers He left the 
alcove m despau From every side the books seemed to press upon 
him and crush bun He had never dreamed that the fund of 
human knowledge bulked so big He was frightened How could 
Ills brain ever master it alH Later, he remembered that there were 
other men, many men, who had mastered it, and he breathed a 



great oath, passionately under his breath, swearing that his bram 
could do what theirs had done. 


And so he wandered on, alternating between depression and 
elation as he stared at the shelves packed with wisdom In one 
roisceUaneous section he came upon a 'Nome’s Epitome’. He 
himed the pages reverently. In a way it spoke a kmdred speech. 
Both he and it were of the sea. Then he found a Bowditch, and 
books by Leckey and Marshall. There it was, he would teach 
Bnuself navigation. He would quit drmkmg, work up, and be- 
come a captain. Ruth seemed very near to him in that moment. 
As a captam he could marry her (if she would have him ) And if 
she wouldn’t, well, he would live a good hfe among men, because 
of Her, and he would quit drinking anyway. Then he remem- 
bered the underwriters and the owners, the two masters a captam 
loust serve, either of which could and would break him, and 
whose interests were diametrically opposed. He cast his eyes about 
the room and closed the hds down on a vision of ten thousand 
books No; no more of the sea for hun There was power m all 
that wealth of books, and if he would do great things he must 
do them on the land Besides, captains were not allowed to take 
their Wives to sea with them. 


Noou came, and afternoon. He forgot to eat, and sought on 
tor the books on etiquette, for, m addition to career, his nund 
Was vexed by a simple and Very concrete problem When you 
a young lady, and she asks you to call, how soon can you 
coll? was the way he worded it to himself But when he found 
de nght shelf, he sought vainly for the answer He was appalled 
^t the vast edifice of etiquette, and lost himself m the mazes of 
^tmg-card conduct between persons m pohte soaety He aban- 
doned his search He had not found what he wanted, though he 
sd found It would take all of a man's time to be pohte, and that 
c Would have to hve a prelimmary hfe m which to learn how 
^0 be pohte 

‘Hid you find what you wanted?’ the man at the desk asked 
dim as he was leavmg 

Yes, su,’ he answered Tou have a fine library here.’ 
fhe man nodded 'We should be glad to see you here ofteiL 
Are you a sailor?’ 

‘Yes, sur,’ he ansivered ‘And FU come again.’ 
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TSlow how did he know that?’ he asked himself, as he went 
down the stairs. 

And for the first block along the street he walked very stiff, and 
straight, and awkwardly', until he forgot himself in his droughts, 
whereupon his roUmg gait gracefully returned to him. 


A TERRIBLE restlessness that was abn to hunger afflicted 
Maitm Eden He was famished for a sight of the giil whose slender 
hands had gripped his life with a giant’s grasp He could not 
steel hunself to call upon her He was afraid that he might call too 
soon, and so be guilty of an awful breach of that dimg called 
etiquette He spent long hours in the Oaband and Berkeley 
Libranes, and made out apphcation blanks for membership for 
himself, his sisters Gertrude and Manan, and Jim, the latter's 
consent bemg obtamed at the expense of several glasses of beer. 
"With four cards permittmg him to draw books, he binned the 
gas late m the servant’s room, and was charged fifty cents a week 
for It by Mr Higginbotham 

The many books he read but seiwed to whet his unrest Every 
page of every book was a peep-hole into the realm of knowledge. 
His hunger fed upon what he read, and mcreased Also, he did 
not know where to begin, and contmually suffered from lack of 
preparation The commonest references, that he could see plainly 
every reader was expected to know, he did not know And the 
same was true of the poetry he read, which maddened him with 
delight He read more of Swinburne than was contamed m the 
volume Ruth had lent him, and T)olores’ he understood 
dioroughly But siuely Ruth did not understand it, he concluded 
Hov/ could she, living the refined life she did ? Then he chanced 
upon Kipling’s poems, and was swept away by the lilt, and swing, 
and glamour with which familiar tilings had been invested He 
was amazed at the man’s sjmipathy wth hfe, and at his mcisive 
psychology Psychology was a new word in Martin’s vocabulary. 
He had bought a dictionary, which deed had decreased his supply 
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of money, and broiiglit nearer the day on which he must sad in 
search of more Also, it mcensed Mr Higginbotham, who would 
have preferred the money takmg the form of board. 

He dared not go near Ruth's neighbourhood m the daytime, but 
mght found him lurkmg like a thief around the Morse home, 
steahng ghmpses at the \vmdoivs and lovmg the very walls that 
sheltered her. Several tunes he barely escaped bemg caught by 
her brothers, and once he traded Mr Morse down toMm and 
studied his face m the hghted streets, longing all the whde for 
some qmch danger of death to threaten, so that he might spring 
m and save her father. On another night his vigd was rewarded 
by a glimpse of Ruth through a second-storey window. He saw 
only her head and shoulders, and her arms raised as she fixed her 
hair before a mirror. It was only for a moment, but it was a long 
moment to him, during which his blood turned to wine and sang 
through his veins Then she pulled down the shade But it was 
her room — he had learned that, and thereafter he strayed there 
often, hiding under a dark tree on the opposite side of the street 
2nd smokmg countless cigarettes One afternoon he saw her 
mother conung out of a bank, and received another proof of the 
enormous distance that separated Ruth from him. She was of the 
class that dealt with banks He had never been inside a bank m 
his life, and he had an idea that such institutions were frequented 
only by the very rich and the very powerful 
hi one way he had undergone a moral revolution Her cleanness 
and purity had reacted upon hun, and he felt in his bemg a crymg 
need to be clean He must be that if he were ever to be worthy of 
breathmg the same an with her He washed his teeth, and 
scrubbed his hands with a kitchen scrub-brush, tiR he saw a ndA- 
trnsh lu a drug-store wmdow and divmed its use. While pur- 
chasmg it, the derk, glancmg at his nails, suggested a nad-file, 
2nd so he became possessed of an additional toilet-tool He ran 
across a book m the library on the care of the body, and promptly 
developed a penchant for a cold-water batb every mommg, much 
^ the amazement of Jim, and to the bewilderment of Mr Higgin- 
botham, who was not in sympathy wth such high-fangled 
notions, and who seriously debated whether or not he should 
charge Martin extra for the water. Another stride ivas in tlie 
Section, of creased trousers Now that Martin was aroused m 
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such matters, he swiftly noted the difference between the baggy 
knees of the trousers worn by tlie working-class and the straigiit 
Ime from knee to foot of those worn by the men aliove the 
worbng-class Also, he learned the reason why, and invaded his 
sister’s kitchen in search of irons and ironing-board He had mis- 
adventure at first, hopelessly burning one pair and buying 
another, which expenditure again brought nearer the day on 
which he must put to sea 

But the reform went deeper than mere outward appearance. 
He still smoked, but he drank no more. Up to that time, drinkmg 
had seemed to him the proper thmg for men to do, and he had 
pnded himself on his strong head, which enabled hun to dnnk 
most men under the table "Wlienever he encountered a chance 
shipmate, and there were many m San Francisco, he treated them, 
and was treated m turn, as of old, but he ordered for himself 
root-beer or gmger ale, and good-naturedly endured their chaffing 
And as they waxed maudlin he studied them, watchmg the beast 
nse and master them, and thankmg God that he was no longer 
as they They had their limitations to forget, and when they 
were drunk, their dun, stupid spirits were even as gods, and 
each ruled m his heaven of intoxicated desire With Martui the 
need for strong dnnk had vanished He was drunken m new 
and more profound ways - with Ruth, who had fired him with 
love and with a glunpse of higher and eternal life, with 
books, that had set a myriad maggots of desue gnawmg m his 
bram; and with the sense of personal cleanliness he was achieiung, 
that gave him even superber health than what he had enjoyed, 
and that made his whole body smg with physical well-bemg 
One mght he went to the theatre, on the bhnd chance that he 
might see her there, and from the second balcony he did see her. 
He saw her come down the aisle, with Arthur and a strange young 
man with a football mop of hau and eyeglasses, the sight of whom 
spurred hun to instant apprehension and jealousy He saw her 
take her seat in the orchestra cucle, and httle else than her did 
he see that night - a pan of slender white shoulders and a mass 
of pale gold hau, dun -with distance But there were others who 
saw, and now and agam, glancmg at those about hun, he noted 
^.vo young guls who looked back from the row ui front, a dozen 
seats along, and who smiled at hun with bold eyes He had always 
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been easygoing It was not in his nature to give rebuff In the old 
days he would have smiled back, and gone farther and encouraged 
smiling But now it was different He did smile back, then looked 
away, and looked no more deliberately. But several times, for- 
gettmg the existence of the two guls, his eyes caught them smiles 
He could not re-thumb himself in a day, nor could he violate the 
mtrmsic kindhness of his nature; so, at such moments, he smiled 
at the girls in warm human fnendliness. It was nothing new to 
bun. He knew they were reaching out theu woman’s hands to 
bun. But it was different now. Far down there in the orchestra 
circle was the one woman in ah the world, so different - so terrific- 
ally different — from these two girls of his class, that he could feel 
for them only pity and sorrow. He had it in his heart to wish 
that they could possess in some small measure her goodness and 
S^ory. And not for the world could he hurt them because of theu 
outreachmg He was not flattered by it, he even felt a slight 
shame at his lowhness that permitted it He knew, did he belong 
to Ruth’s class, that there would be no overtures from these guls; 
and with each glance of theus he felt the fingers of his own class 
clutchmg at him to hold him down* 

He left his seat before the curtam went down on the last act, 
mtent on seemg her as she passed out There were always numbers 
of men who stood on the sidewalk outside, and he could puU his 
down over his eyes and screen himself behind someone’s 
shoulder, so that she should not see him. He emerged from the 
theatre with the first of the crowd, but scarcely had he taken 
^ position on the edge of the sidewalk when the two guls 
appeared. They were lookmg for him, he knew, and for the 
^ment he could have cursed that m him which drew women, 
ueu casual edgmg across the sidewalk to the curb as tliey drew 
^PP^cd him of discovery. They slowed down, and were m 
c thick of the crowd as they came up with him. One of them 
nished against him, and apparently for the first time noticed 
In®* She was a slender, dark gul, with black, defiant eyes But 
^ snuled at him, and he smiled back. 

^eHoI’hesaid. 

h Was automatic; he had said it so often before under sbmlar 
^cunistances of first meetmgs. Besides, he could do no less TJiere 
that large tolerance and sjunpathy m his nature that would 
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permit him to do no less The black-tyed girl smiled gratification 
and greeting, and showed signs of stopping; v.'liile her companion, 
arm linked m arm, giggled and likewise showed signs of halting 
He thought quickly. It would never do for her to come out and 
see him talkmg there witli them Quite naturally, as a matter of 
course, he swung m alongside the dark-eyed one, and v/alkcd with 
her There was no awksvardness on lus part, no numb tongue He 
was at home here, and he held his own royally m the badinage, 
bristlmg ^vlth slang and sharpness, that was always the prehm- 
inary to getting acquainted m tliese ssvift-moving affairs At the 
corner, where the mam stream of people flowed onward, lie started 
to edge out mto the cross street But the girl with the black eyes 
caught his arm, foUowmg him, and draggmg her companion after 
her, as she cried : 

Hold on, Bill 1 What’s yer rush ? You’re not gom’ to shake us 
so sudden as all that?’ 

He halted with a laugh, and turned, facmg them Across tlieir 
shoulders he could see the movmg throng passing under the 
street lamps Where he stood it was not so light, and, unseen, he 
would be able to see her as she passed by. She would certainly 
pass by, for that way led home. 

Whafs her name?' he asked of the gigglmg gnl, noddmg at 
the dark-eyed one 

Tou ask her,’ was the convulsed response 
‘Well, what is it?’ he demanded, turning squarely on the girl 
m question. 

‘You am’t told me yours yet,’ she retorted. 

‘You never asked it,’ he smiled ‘Besides, you guessed the first 
rattle. It’s Bill all right - all right ' 

‘Aw, go ’long wth you !’ ^e looked hun m the eyes, her own 
sharply passionate and mvitmg 'What is it - honest ?' 

Agam she looked AU the centuries of woman smee sex began 
were eloquent m her eyes And he measured her m a careless way, 
and knew, bold now, that she would begin to retreat, coyly and 
dehcately, as he pursued, ever ready to reverse the game, should 
he turn faint-hearted And, too, he was human, and could feel 
the draw of her, while his ego could not but appreaate the flattery 
of her kmdness Oh, he knew it all, and knew them all, from A to 
Z Good, as goodness might be measured in then particular class, 
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hard-workmg for meagre wages, and scormng the sale of self for 
^er ways, nervously desirous for some small pmch of happiness 
m the desert of existence, and facing a future that was a gamble 
between the ugliness of unendmg toil and the black pit of more 
terrible wretchedness, the way whereto being briefer, though 
better paid 

‘Bill,’ he answered, nodding his head. ‘Sure, Pete, BiU, an’ no 
other.’ 

‘No ]oshin’ ?’ she queried. 

‘It ain't Bill at aU,’ the other broke in. 

‘How do you know?’ he demanded. Tou never laid eyes on me 
before.’ 

‘No need to, to know you're lyin’,’ was the retort. 

Straight, Bill, what is it?’ the first gul asked. 

‘Bdl 11 do,’ he confessed. 

She reached out to his arm and shook him playfully. 1 knew 
you Was lyin’, but you look good to me just the same.’ 

He captured the hand that mviteid, and felt on the pahn 
^^lar markmgs and distortions 
"^^en ’d you chuck the caimery ?’ he asked. 

‘How ’d yeh know?’ and, Tvfy, am’t cheh a mmd-reader I’ the 
8^1s chorused. 

And while he exchanged the stupidities of stupid mmds with 
Jhem, before his inner sight towered the bookshelves of the 
hbrary, filled with the wisdom of the ages He smiled bitterly at 
hie mcongnuty of it, and was assailed by doubts. But between 
^^er Vision and outward pleasantry he found time to watch the 
heatre crowd streammg by. And then he saw her, under the 
bghts, between her brother and the strange young man svith 
S's^es, and his heart seemed to stand still. He had waited long 
or this moment He had time to note the hght flu^ something 
hiat hid her queenly head, the tasteful Imes of her wrapped fig- 
the gracefulness of her carnage, and of the hand that caught 
? ber skirts; and then she was gone, and he was left stanng at 
e two girls of the cannery, at then tawdry attempts at prettiness 
, 'b'css, them tragic efforts to be clean and trim, the cheap doth, 

0 cheap ribbons, and the cheap nngs on the fingers He felt a 
his arm, and heard a voice saymg 
V ake up. Bill J Wfiat’s the matter with you ?’ 
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‘What was you sayin’ ?’ he ashed. 

‘Oh, nothin',' the dark gul answered, witli a toss of her head. 
‘I was only remarkin' , . 

‘What?’ 

‘Well, I was wliisperin' if d be a good idea if you could dig up 
a gentleman friend ... for her' (indicating her companion), and 
then we could go off an’ liave ice-cream soda somewhere, or coffee, 
or anything ’ 

He was afflicted by a sudden spiritual nausea. The transition 
from Ruth to this had been too abrupt Ranged side by side with 
the bold, defiant eyes of tlie girl before Jiim, he saw Ruth’s clear, 
lummous eyes, like a saint’s, gazing at him out of unplumbed 
depths of purity. And somehow he felt within liim a stir of 
power He was better than this. Life meant more to lum tlian it 
meant to these two girls, whose thoughts did not go beyond ice- 
cream and a gentleman fnend He remembered that he had led 
always a secret life m his thoughts These thoughts he had tned 
to share, but never had he found a woman capable of under- 
standmg - nor a man. He had tried at tunes, but had only puzzled 
his listeners. And as his thoughts had been beyond them, so, he 
argued now, he must be beyond them He felt power move m 
him, and clenched his fists If hfe meant more to him, then it was 
for hun to demand more from hfe; but he could not demand it 
from such companionship as this Those bold black eyes had noth- 
mg to offer. He knew the thoughts behmd them - of ice-cream 
and of something else But those samt’s eyes alongside - they 
offered all he knew and more than he could guess They offered 
books and pamtmg, beauty and repose, and aU the fine elegance of 
higher existence Behind those black eyes he knew every thought 
process It was hke clocksvork. He could watch every wheel go 
around. Their bid was low pleasure, narrow as the grave, that 
palled; and the grave was at the end of it But the bid of the 
samfs eyes was mystery, and wonder unthinkable, and eternal 
hfe He had caught ghmpses of the soul m them, and glimpses of 
his own soul too. 

There's only one thmg wrong with the programme,’ he said 
aloud Tve got a date aheady ' 

The girl’s eyes blazed her disappomtment 

To sit up -with a sick friend, I suppose ?’ she sneered. 
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'No, a real, honest date v.1lh - he faltered '^ith a girl.’ 

'You re not stnngin,’ me?’ she asked earnestly. 

He looked lier in the eyes and ans^vcrcd ‘It’s straight all right 
But V hy can’t we meet some other tunc^ You ain’t told me your 
name yet An’ where d') c h\ c ? ’ 

‘Lizzie,’ she replied, softening towards him, her hand pressing 
kis arm, nlulc her body leaned against his 'Lizzie Connolly And 
I hve at Fifth an' Market’ 

He talked on a few minutes before saying good niglit He did 
not go home immediately; and under the tree where he kept his 
Mgils he looked up at a vondow, and murmured : That date was 
vnth you, Ruth I kept it for you.' 


7 

W^EEK of heavy rcadin^had passed smee the evening he first 
Ruth Morse, and still he dared not call Tune and again he 
nerved himself up to call, but under the doubts that assailed him 
^ detenrunation died away He did not know the proper tune to 
^ll> nor was there anyone to tell hun, and he was afraid of com- 
^^hng himself to an irretrievable blunder Having shaken h^- 
^clf free from his old compamons and old ways of life, and having 
^0 new companions, nothing remained for him but to read, and 
tke long hours he devoted to it would have rumed a dozen pairs 
of ordinary eyes. But his eyes were strong, and they were backed 
y ^ body superbly strong Furthermore, his mind was fallow. It 
kad Iain fallow all his life, so far as the abstract thought of the 
Moks was concerned, and it was npe for the sowmg It had never 
jaded by study, and it bit hold of the knowledge m the books 

sharp teeth that would not let go 
ft seemed to him, by the end of the week, that he had live 
^ntunes, so fax behind were the old life and outlook. But he was 
j oaffled by lack of preparation. He attempted to read books that 
^^ed years of prehmmary speaalization. One day he would 
j a book of antiquated philosophy, and the next day one that 

I ^ ^tra-modem, so that his head would be whirling with the 
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conflict and contradiction of ideas It was the same with tlie 
economists On the one shelf at the library he found Karl Marx, 
Ricardo, Adam Smith, and Mill, and tlie abstruse formulas of tlie 
one gave no clue that the ideas of another were obsolete He was 
bewildered, and yet he wanted to know. He had become inter- 
ested, m a day, m economics, industry, and politics Passmg 
through the City HaU Park, he had noticed a group of men, m 
the centre of which were half a dozen, witli flushed faces and 
raised voices, earnestly carrying on a discussion He joined the 
listeners, and heard a new alien tongue in the moutlis of the 
philosophers of the people. One was a tramp, another was a labour 
agitator, a third was a law-school student, and the remainder was 
composed of wordy workmg-metu For the first tune he heard of 
Soaalism, anarchism, and smgle tax, and learned that there were 
warrmg soaal philosophies. He heard hundreds of technical 
words that were new to him, belongmg to fields of thought that 
his meagre reading had never touched upon Because of tins he 
could not follow the arguments closely, and he could only guess 
at and surmise the ideas wrapped up m such strange expressions. 
Then there was a black-eyed restaurant waiter, who was a theo- 
sophist, a umon baker who was an agnostic, an old man who 
baffled all of them mth the strange philosophy that what ts, ts 
right, and another old man who discoursed mtemunably about 
the cosmos, and the father-atom, and the mother-atom. 

Martm Eden's head was m a state of addlement when he went 
away after several hours, and he humed to the library to look up 
the definitions of a dozen unusual words And when he left the 
library he earned under his arm four volumes ; Madame Blavat- 
sky's ‘Secret Doctrme’, ‘Progress and Poverty', ‘The Qumtessence 
of Socialism', and ‘Warfare of Rehgion and Saence’. Unfortun- 
ately, he began on the ‘Secret Doctrme' Every hne bristled with 
many-syUabled words he did not imderstand. He sat up m bed, 
and the dictionary was m front of him more often than the book. 
He looked up so many new words that, when they recurred, he 
had forgotten then meanmg, and had to look them up agam. He 
devised the plan of wntmg the definitions m a notebook, and 
filled page after page with them. And stiH he could not under- 
stand He read until three m the mormng, and his bram was m a 
tiumoil, but not one essential thought m the text had he grasped. 
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He lool-cd up, and it seemed that the room was lifting, heeluig, 
Md plungmg like a sliip upon die sea Tiien he hurled the ‘Secret 
D(^ne' and many curses across the room, turned off the gas, 
^^hnsclf to sleep Nor did he have much better luck 
yiui the other tliree bool:s It v as not that his bram was weak or 
incapable; it could tlimk these thoughts were it not for the lack 
0 tmuung in thinking and lack of tlie thought-tools -witli which 
to u^c He guessed tliis, and for a while entertained the idea of 

reading nothmg but die dictionar}’-, until he had mastered every 
word of it 


Poetr}', hov.'evcr, was his solace, and he read much of it, findmg 
greatest joy m tlie simpler poets, who were more understand- 
® He loved beauty, and there he found beauty Poetry, hke 
stirred him profoundly, and though he did not know it, 
0 "^vas preparmg his mind for die heavier work that was to come. 

0 pages of his mind v/ere blank, and, without effort much he 
^ and liked, stanza by stanza, was impressed upon those pages, 
so that he was soon able to extract great joy from chanting aloud 
r ^ the music and the beauty of the prmted words 
stumbled upon Cayley's ‘Classic Myths' and 
^^julfinch’s ‘Age of Fable’ side by side on a library shelf It was 
uminahon, a great hght m the darkness of his ignorance, and 
P'^^try more avidly than ever. 

, at the desk in the hbrary had seen Martin there so 

that be had become qmte pleasant always greetmg him 
a a smde and a nod when he entered. It was because of this 
at Martin did a darmg thing Drawing some books at the 

K and while the man was stamping the cards, Martm blurted 

* 


ay, there’s something Fd like to ask you.' 

^®^aian snuled and paid attention. 

When you meet a yoimg lady an' she asks you to call, how 
you call?’ ^ ^ ^ 

Martin felt his shirt press and ding to his shoulders what of 
the effort 

^y» Pd say any time,' the man answered. 

this IS different,' Martin objected. ‘She . . . I . . . well, 
this way ; maybe she won’t be there. She goes to the 
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Then call again.’ 

^What I said ain’t what I meant,’ Martin confessed falteringly, 
whilst he made up his mind to throw himself wholly upon the 
other’s mercy. I'm just a rough sort of a fellow, an’ I ain’t nevCT 
seen anythmg of society. This girl is all that I ain’t, an I am t 
anything that she is You don’t think I’m playin’ the fool, do 
you?’ he demanded abruptly. 

Tlo, no; not at aU, I assure you,’ the other protested. Tour 
request is not exactly m the scope of the reference department, 
hut I shall be only too pleased to assist you.’ 

Maitm looked at him admirmgly. 

Tf I could tear it off that way, I’d be all right,’ he said. 

T beg pardon?’ 

T mean, if I could talk easy that way, an’ polite, an’ all the 
rest’ 

'Oh !’ said the other with comprehension. 

‘What IS the best tune to call ? The afternoon — not too dose to 
meal-tune? Or the evenmg? Or Sunday?’ 

T’ll tell you,’ the hbranan said, with a brightening face. Toil 
call her up on the telephone and jBnd out’ 

TU do it’ he said, pickmg up his books and starting away He 
turned back and asked : ‘When you’re spealdn' to a young lady - 
say, for instance. Miss Lizzie Smith - do you say “Miss Lizzie”, 
or "Miss Smith” ?' 

‘Say “Miss Smitli”,’ the hbranan stated authoritatively. ‘Say - 
“Miss Smith” always - until you come to know her better.’ 

So it was that Martin Eden solved the problem. 

‘Come down any time; I’ll be at home all afternoon,’ was Ruth’s 
reply over the tdephone to his stammered request as to when he 
could return the borrowed books 

She met him at the door herself, and her woman’s eye took m 
immediately the aeased trousers, and the certam, slight, but m- 
definable, change m him for the better Also, she was struck by 
his face It was almost violent, this health of his, and it seemed 
to rush out of him and at her in waves of force She felt the urge 
again of tlic desuc to lean toward him for warmth, and marvelled 
again at the effect his presence produced upon her And he, m 
turn, 1 nevr agam tlie s\',Tmmuig sensation of bhss when he felt 
the contact of her hand m greeting The difference between them 
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y in that she was cool and self-possessed, while his face flushed 
to the loots of the hair. He stumbled with his old awkwardness 
alter her, and his shoulders swung and lurched perilously. 

Once they were seated in the living-room, he began to get on 
- more easily by far than he had expected. She made it easy 
or him, and the gracious spirit with which she did it made him 
ove her more madly than ever. They talked first of the borrowed 
ooKs, of the Swinhnme he was devoted to, and of the Browning 
understand; and she led the conversation on from 
^to)]ect to subject, while she pondered the problem of how she 
^^d be of help to him. She had thought of this often smce their 
meetmg. She wanted to help him. He made a call upon her 
and tenderness that no one had ever made before, and the 
pity was not so much derogatory of him as maternal in her. Her 
pity Diuld not be of the cummon sort, when the man who drew 
it Was so much man as to shock her with maidenly fears, and set 
^ mind and pulse thnlhng with strange thoughts and feelmgs 
iie old fascination of his neck was there, and there was sweet- 
ii^ m the thought of laying her hands upon it It seemed stfll a 
Wanton impulse, but she had grown more used to it She did not 
^eam that in such guise new-born love would epitomize itself, 
i^or did she dream that the feeling he excited m her was love. She 
Oiight she was merely mterested in him as an unusual type 
Pressing vanous potential excellences, and she even felt philan- 
feopic about it 

She did not know she desired him; but with him it was dif- 
erent He knew that he loved her, and he desired her as he had 
Dev'er before desired anything in his hfe. He had loved poetry for 
canty’s sake; hut smce he met her the gates to the vast field of 
ove-poetry had been opened wide She had given him understand- 
even more than Bullfinch and Gayley There was a hue that a 
^cek before he would not have favoured with a second thought — 
^Qs own mad lover dying on a lass’; but now it was ever in- 
^tent in his mind. He marvelled at the wonder of it and the 
truth; and as he gazed upon her he knew that he could die gladly 
■opon a kiss He felt himself God's own mad Io\er, and no accolade 
o knighthood could have gi% en him greater pnde And at last he 
laiew the meaning of hfe, and why he had been bora. 

As he gazed at her and listened, his thoughts grew daring He 
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reviewed all the wild delight of the pressure of her hand in his at 
the door, and longed for it again. His gaze wandered often towards 
her hps, and he yearned for them hungrily. But there was nothing 
gross or earthly about this yearning. It gave him exquisite dehght 
to watch every movement and play of those hps as they enunci- 
ated the words she spoke; yet they were not ordinary hps such as 
all men and women had. Their substance was not mere human 
day. They were hps of pure spmt, and his desire for them seemed 
absolutely different from the desire that led him to other women s 
hps. He could kiss her hps, rest his own physical hps upon them, 
hut it would be with the lofty and awful fervour with which one 
would kiss the robe of God. He was not consaous of this trans- 
valuation of values that had taken place m hun, and was unaware 
that the hght that shone m his eyes when he looked at her was 
qmte the same hght that shmes in all men’s eyes when the desire 
of love IS upon them He did not dream how ardent and masculine 
his gaze was, nor that the warm flame of it was affectmg the 
alchemy of her spirit Her penetrative virguuty exalted and dis- 
guised his own emotions, devatmg his thoughts to a star-cool 
chastity, and he would have been startled to learn that there was 
that shimng out of his eyes, like warm waves, that flowed through 
her and kmdled a kmdred warmth She was subtly perturbed by 
it, and more than once, though she knew not why, it disrupted 
her tram of thought with its dehaous mtrusion, and compelled 
her to grope for the remamder of ideas partly uttered. Speech was 
always easy with her, and these interruptions would have puzzled 
her had she not deaded that it was because he was a remarkable 
type She was very sensitive to impressions, and it was not 
strange, after aU, that this aura of a traveller from another world 
should so affect her 

The problem in the background of her consaousness was how 
to help him, and she turned the conversation in that direction; 
but It was Martin who came to the point first, 

T w'onder if I can get some advice from you,’ he began, and 
received an acqmescence of wdlmgness that made his heart 
boimd ‘You remember the other tune I was here I said I couldn’t 
talk about books and things because I didn’t know how? Well, 
I’ve ben doin' a lot of thmkin' ever smee. I’ve ben to the library a 
wliole lot, but most of the books I’ve tackled have ben over my 
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head. Mebbe I’d better begin at the beginnin’. I ain’t never had 
no advantages I’ve worked pretty hard ever since I was a kid, an’ 
since I've ben to the hbrary, lool^’ with new eyes at books - an’ 
lookin’ at new books, too - I've just about concluded that I ain’t 
ben readmg the right kind You know the books you find m cattle- 
camps an’ fo’c’s’ls ain’t the same you've got m this house, for 
instance. Well, that’s the sort of readm’ matter I’ve ben accus- 


tomed to And yet — an’ I ain’t just makin' a brag of it — I’ve ben 
different from the people I’ve herded with Not that I’m any better 
than the sailors an’ cow-punchers I travelled with — I was cow- 
pimchm’ for a short tune, you know — but I always liked books, 
^^d everything I could lay hands on, an’ . , . well, I guess I 
think differently from most of ’em. 

*Now, to come to what Fm drivin’ at. I was never mside a 


house hke diis When I come a week ago, an' saw all this, an you, 
your mother, an’ brothers, an’ everything - well, I liked it Fd 
heard about such things, an’ read about such things in some of 
the books, an’ when I looked around at yoiu house - why, the 
books come true. But the thing Fm after is I liked it I wanted it 
I "Want It now. I want to breathe air like you get m this house — 
3ir that is filled with books, and pictures, and beautiful things, 
^here people talk in low voices, an’ axe clean, an’ therr thoughts 
^e dean. The air I always breathed was mixed up with grub, an 
ouse-rent, an’ scrappin’, an’ booze, an’ that's all they talked 
^ out too Why, when you was crossin’ the room to kiss your 
uiother I thought it was the most beautiful thing I ever seen I ve 
seen a whole lot of life, an’ somehow I've seen a whole lot more 
It than most of them that was with me I hke to see, an I 
^^nt to see more, an’ I want to see it different. 

*®ut I ain't got to the point yet. Here it is . I want to make my 
^^y to the kind of life you have in this house. There s more in 
6 than booze, an’ hard work, an' knockin' about. Now, how 
^ I goui’ to get It? Where' do I take hold an' begui? Fm vollui' 
^ my passage, you know, an' I can make most men sick 
’^ben It comes to hard work. Once I get started, I'll work night 
^ day Mebbe you think it's funny, me askm’ you about all 
•si know you’re the last person in tlie world I ought to ask, 
M t know anybody else I could ask . , . unless it's Arthur 
^^bbe X ought to ask him If I was . 
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His voice died away His firmly planned intention liad come to 
a halt on the verge of die horrible probability that he should have 
asked Arthur, and that he had made a fool of himself. Ruth did 
not speak immediately She was too absorbed m striMng to recon- 
cile the stumbhng, uncouth speech and its simplicity of diought 
with what she saw m his face She had never looked in eyes that 
expressed greater power. Here was a man who could do anything, 
was the message she read there, and it accorded ill with tlie 
weakness of his spoken thought. And, for tliat matter, so complex 
and quick was her own mmd diat she did not have a just apprecia- 
tion of simphaty. And yet she had caught an impression of power 
in the very gropmg of this mind It had seemed to her like a giant 
writhing and strammg at the bonds that held him down Her 
face was all sympathy when she did speak 

'What you need you realize yourself, and it is education You 
should go back and finish grammar-school, and then go through 
the high-school and Umversity ' 

‘But that takes money,’ he mtemipted 

‘Oh I’ she cned, 1 had not thought of that. But, then, you have 
relatives - somebody who could assist you?' 

He shook his head. 

‘My father and mother are dead I've two sisters — one married, 
an' the other’ll get mamed soon, I suppose Then I’ve a strmg of 
brothers - Tm the youngest — but they never helped nobody. 
They’ve just knocked around over the world, lookm' out for num- 
ber one The oldest died m India. Two are m South Africa now, 
an another's on a whalmg voyage, an’ one’s traveUin’ with a 
arcus - he does trapeze-work An’ I guess I’m just like them. I've 
taken care of myself smee I was eleven - that’s when my mother 
died I ve got to study by myself I guess, an’ what I want to know 
IS where to begin.’ 

I should say the first thmg of all would be to get a grammar. 
Your grammar is . . .' She had mtended saying ‘awful’, but she 
amended it to, ‘is not particularly good.’ 

He flushed and sweated 

T know I must talk a lot of slang an’ words you don’t under- 
stand But, then, they’re the only words I know . . how to speak. 
I ve got other words m my mmd — picked ’em np from books — 
but I can’t pronounce ’em, so I don’t use ’em.’ 
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It isn't what you say so much as how you say it. You don t 
mind my bemg frank, do you^ I don't want to hurt you. 

TNIo, no !' he cned, while he secretly blessed her for her kind- 
ness Tue away. I’ve got to know, an’ I’d sooner know from you 
than anybody else.’ 

‘Well, then, you say ^Tou was”; it should be 'Tou wctc’ . You 
say 'I seen” for "I saw”. You use the double negative - 
‘What’s the double negative?’ he demanded, then added 
humbly: Tou see, I don’t even understand your explanation’ 
Tm afraid I didn’t explain that,’ she smiled. 'A double negative 
is ... let me see .. . weU, you say, “Never helped nobody . 
“Nevef ’ IS a negative. “Nobody” is another negative. It is a ^e 
that tNvo negatives make a positive. “Never helped nobody’ 
means that, not helpmg nobody, they must have helped somes 
body,’ 

‘That’s pretty dear,’ he said. T never thought of it b^ore But 
It don’t mean they must have helped somebody, does it? Seems 
to me that “never helped nobody” just naturally a to s^y 
whether or not they helped somebody. I never thoug t o it e- 
fore, and I’ll never say it again.’ 

She was pleased and surprised with the qmckness and surety 
of his mind. As soon as he had got the due, he not o y un er ^ 

stood, but corrected her error ^ 

‘You’ll find It ah m the grammar,’ she went on. There s some- 

thmg else I noticed m your speech You say “don f when you 
shouldn’t “Don’t” is a contraction, and stands for two words. 
Do you know them?” 

He thought a moment, then answered : ‘Donor. 

She nodded her head, and said: ‘And you use donf when 
you mean “does not”.’ 

He was puzzled over this, and did not get it so qui y. 

‘Give me an illustration,' he asked. , . t. 

Weli . .' She puckered her brows and pursed up her mouth 
as she thought, whde he looked on, and deaded that her expres- 
sion was most adorable “‘It don’t do to be hasty.” Change 
“don't” to "do not”, and it reads, “It do not do to be hasty”, 
which IS perfectly absurd ’ 

He turned it over m his mmd and considered. 

Doesn’t it jar onyotu ear?’ she suggested. 
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‘Can’t say that it does/ he lephed judicially. 

‘Why didn't you say, “Can’t say that it do?' she queried 
‘That sounds wrong,’ he said slowly. 'As for the otlicr, I can t 
make up my mind. I guess my ear ain't had tlic trainin yours 
has.’ 

‘There is no such word as “ain’t”/ she said, prettily emphatic. 
Martm flushed again. 

‘And you say “ben” for “been”/ she continued; ‘ ‘T come’ for 
‘T came”; and the way you chop your endmgs is sometliing dread- 
ful ’ 

‘How do you mean?’ He leaned forward, feeling that he 
to get down on his knees before so marvellous a mmd ‘How do I 
chop?’ 

‘You don’t complete the endings “A-n-d” spells “and”. You 
pronounce it “an”. “I-n-g” spells “mg”. Sometimes you pronounce 
It “mg”, and sometimes you leave off the “g”. And then you slur 
by droppmg mitial letters and diphthongs. ‘T-Ii-e-m” spells 
“them”. You pronounce it - oh, well, it is not necessary to go 
over all of them What you need is the grammar. I’U get one and 
show you how to begin.’ 

As she arose, there shot through his mind somethmg that he 
had read m the etiquette books, and he stood up awkwardly, 
worrymg as to whether he was domg the right thmg, and fearmg 
that she might take it as a sign that he was about to go 

'Ey the way, Mr Eden,’ she called back, as she was leaving 
the room, 'what is booze? You used it several tunes, you 
know/ 

'Oh, booze/ he laughed Tfs slang. It means whisky and beer - 
anything that will make you drunk ’ 

‘And another thing,’ she laughed back ‘Don't use “you” when 
you are impersonal ‘Tou” is very personal, and your use of it 
just now was not precisely what you meant.’ 

T don’t just see that’ 

‘Why, you just now said to me, ’“whisky and beer - anything 
that wdl make you drunk” - make me druiok, don’t you see?’ 
‘Well, it would, wouldn't it?' 

‘Yes, of course,’ she smiled ‘But it would be mcer not to brmg 
me mto it Substitute “one” for “you”, and see how much better 
It sounds ’ 
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When she returned ^srith the granmai, she 
his - he -wondered if he should have helped er vn 
and sat down beside him. She turned the pag^ o e ^ 1 1 

and their heads were mdined towar^ ea o . 

hardly foHow her ou tlinin g of the wor ' e mus ’ , 

was he by her dehghtful propinquity. But when she beg y 

down the importa^ of conjugation. ‘ " 

had never heL of conjugation, and was fascm^ed bj ' 

he was catching into the tie-ribs of 
the page, and hir hair touched his cheeL He 
in 4 Me, and he thought he was going to ^ “ 
scarcely breathe, and his heart was ^'1 ^Is™ 

his throat and suffocating him. Never 

stble as now. For the moment the great gulf joftmess of his 
was bndged. But there was no diminution m 
feehng for her. She had not descended to hum 

been caught up into the reBgious awe and 

for her in that moment was of the sam _ , . . 

fervour. It seemed to him that he had in ^ ^ ^ 

hohes, and slowly and carefully he moved his h^d ^de 
contart which tMJled him like an decttic shock, and of whicti 

she had not heen aware. 


8 


Several weeks went by, during which 

his grammar, reviewed ts 'own class he saw 

ously the hooks that ezn^t ^ f ^l,at had become 

nothing The girls of the Lotus Club w nf t^Vip -fellows 

of him, and worried ]im with questions, an so 

who put on the gloves at Riley’s were gla a nViTarv 

more He made another discovery of treasure- ve 
As the grammar had shown him the tie-nbs o anguage^o i 
book showed him the tie-nbs of poetry, and he egan earn 
metre and construction and form beneath the beauty he o\ , 
finding the why and wherefore of that beauty- Another modem 
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book he found treated poetry as a representative art - treated it 
exhaustively, with copious illustrations from the best in litera- 
ture. Never had he read fiction with such keen zest as he studied 
these books And his fresh mind, untaxed for twenty years, and 
impelled by matunty of desire, gnpped hold of what he read witli 
a virility unusual to the student mind 
"When he looked back now from his vantage-ground, the old 
world he had known - the world of land and sea and ships, of 
sailor-men and harpy-women - seemed a very small world , and 
yet it blended m with this new world and expanded His mmd 
made for unity, and he was surprised when at first he began to see 
points of contact between the two worlds And he was ennobled, 
as well, by the loftmess of thought and beauty he found in the 
books. This led him to believe more firmly than ever that up 
above him in soaety, like Ruth and her family, all men and 
women thought these thoughts and hved them. Down below 
where he hved was the ignoble, and he wanted to purge himself 
of the Ignoble that had soiled all his days, and to nse to that 
sublimated realm where dwelt the upper classes All his child- 
hood and youth had been troubled by a vague unrest, he had 
never known what he wanted, but he had wanted something 
that he had hunted vainly for until he met Ruth And now Ins 
unrest had become sharp and painful, and he knew at last, clearly 
and definitely, that it was beauty, and mtellect, and love that he 
must have 

Durmg tibese several weeks he saw Ruth half a dozen tunes, 
and each tune was an added inspuation She helped bun with his 
'English, corrected his prouunaation, and started hun on arith- 
metic. But their intercourse was not ah devoted to elementary 
study He had seen too much of hfe, and his mmd was too 
matured, to be wholly content with fractions, cube root, parsing, 
and analysis; and there were tunes when then conversation 
turned on other themes- the last poetry he had read, the latest poet 
she had studied And when she read aloud to Eim her favourite 
passages, he ascended to the topmost heaven of delight Never, in 
all the women he had heard speak, had he heard a voice like hers 
The least sound of it was a stimulus to his love, and he thrilled 
and throbbed with every word she uttered It was the quality of 
It the repose, and the musical modulation — the soft rich, mde- 
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finable product of culture and a gende soul As lie listened to her, 
there rang m the ears of his memory the harsh cries of barbarian 
’Women and of hags, and, in lesser degrees of harshness, the stri- 
dent voices of workmg men and of the girls of his o^vn class 
Then the chemistry of vision would begm to work, and they 
"Would troop in re\uew across his mind, each, by contrast, multiply- 
nig Ruths glories. Then, too, his bliss was heightened by the 
knowledge that her mmd was comprehendmg what she read, and 
Was quivering with appreciation of the beauty of the written 
thought She read to him much from ‘The Princess', and often he 
saw her eyes swimming with tears, so finely v/as her aesthetic 
nature strung At such moments her own emotions elevated him 
till he w'as as a god, and, as he gazed at her and listened, he 
Seemed gazmg on the face of life and reading its deepest /secrets 
And then, becommg aware of the heights of exquisite sensibihty 
he attamed, he decided that this was love, and that love was the 
greatest thmg m the world, and in review would pass along the 
corridors of memory all previous thrills and burnings he had 
known — the drunkenness of wine, the caresses of women, the 
lough play and give-and-take of physical contests — and -they 
seemed trivial and mean compared with this sublime ardour he 
nov/ enjoyed 

The situation was obscured to Ruth She had never had any 
experiences of the heart Her only experiences In such matters 
were of the hooks, where the facts of ordinary day were trans- 
lated by fancy into a fairy realm of unreality , and she little knew 
that this rough sador was creeping into her heart, and storing 
there pent forces that would some day hurst forth and surge 
through her in waves of fire. She did not know the actual fire of 
love Her knowledge of love was purely theoretical, and she con- 
ceived of it as lambent flame, gentle as the fall of dew or the 
npple of quiet water, and cool as the velvet-dark of summer 
mghts Her idea of love was more that of plaad affection, serving 
the lov’ed one softly in an atmosphere, flower-scented and dim- 
lighted, of ethereal calm She did not dream of the volcanic con- 
vulsions of love. Its scorching heat and sterile wastes of parched 
ashes She Imcw neither her owm potenaes, nor the potenaes of 
the world, and the deeps of hfe were to her seas of illusion Tlie 
conjugal affection of her father and mother constituted her ideal 
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of love-affinity, and she looked forward some day to emergingt 
vdthout shock or friction, into that same quiet sweetness of 
existence with a loved one. 

So It was that she looked upon Martin Eden as a novelty, a 
strange individual, and she identified with novelty and strange- 
ness the effects he produced upon her It was only natural In 
similar ways she had experienced unusual feehngs when she 
looked at wdd a niTna ls in the menagerie, or when she witnessed 
a storm of wmd, or shuddered at the bnght-nbbed hghtmng. 
There was something cosmic in such things, and there was some- 
thing cosnuc m him He came to her breathmg of large aus and 
great spaces The blaze of tropic suns was in his face, and in his 
sweUmg, resdient muscles was the primordial vigour of life. He 
was marred and scarred by that mysterious world of rough men 
and rougher deeds, the outposts of which began beyond her hori- 
zon He was imtamed, wdd, and m secret ways her vamty was 
touched by the fact that he came so mildly to her hand Likewise 
she was stirred by the common impulse to tame the wild thmg. 
It was an unconscious impulse, and farthest from her thoughts 
that her desue was to re-thumb the clay of him mto a hkeness of 
her father's image, which image she beheved to be the finest m 
the world Nor was there any way out of her mexpenence, for her 
to know that the cosnuc feel she caught of him was that most 
cosmic of thmgs, love, which with equal power drew men and 
women together across the world, compelled stags to kill each 
other m the ruttmg season, and drove even the elements irre- 
sistibly to unite 

His swift development was a source of surprise and interest 
She detected unguessed finenesses m him, that seemed to bud, 
day by day, hke flowers m congenial soil She read Brownmg 
aloud to him, and was often puzzled by the strange mterpreta- 
tions he gave to mooted passages It was beyond her to realize 
that, out of his experience of men and women m hfe, his interpre- 
tations were far more frequently correct than hers His concep- 
tions seemed naive to her, though she was often fired by his 
darmg flights of comprehension, whose orbit-path was so wide 
among the stars that she could not follow, and could only sit and 
thnll to the impact of unguessed power Then she played to him 
- no longer at him - and probed him with music that sank with 
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depths beyond her plmnblme. His nature opened to music as a 
flower to the sun, and the transition was quick from his workmg- 
dass ragtime and jingles to her classical display pieces that she 
faiew nearly by heart. Yet he betrayed a democratic fondness for 
Wagner, and the Tannhauser’ overture, when she had given him 
the clue to it, claimed him as nothing else she played In an imme- 
fliate way it personified his life All his past was the ^enusberg' 
nottf, while she he identified somehow with the Tdgmns’ Chorus 
tnotif; and from the exalted state this elevated him to, he swept 
onward and upward into that vast shadow-realm of spnit-group- 
mg where good and evil war eternally. 

Sometimes he questioned, and mduced in her mind temporary 
doubts as to the correctness of her own definitions and conceptions 
of music But her singing he did not question. It was too wholly 
her, and he sat always amazed at the divine melody of her pure 
soprano voice. And he could not help but contrast it with the 
Weak pipmgs and shrill quavenngs of factory girls, ill-nourished 
and untramed, and with the raucous shnekmgs from gin-cracked 
throats of the women of the seaport towns. She enjoyed singing 
and playing to hun. In truth, it was the first tune she had ever 
had a human soul to play with, and the plastic clay of him was 
a dehght to mould, for she thought she was moulding it, and her 
intentions were good Besides, it was pleasant to be with him. He 
did not repel her That first repulsion had been really a fear of her 
undiscovered self, and the fear had gone to sleep Though she did 
not know it, she had a feehng in him of proprietary right. Also, 
he had a tonic effect upon her She was studying hard at the 
University, and it seemed to strengthen her to emerge from the 
dusty books and have the fresh sea-breeze of his personahty blow 
upon her Strength I Strength was what she needed, and he gave 
it to her in generous measure To come into the same room ^v^th 
him, or to meet him at the door, was to take heart of life And 
when he had gone, she would return to her books with a keener 
zest and fresh store of energy. 

She knew her Brownmg, but it had never sunk mto her that 
it was an awkward thmg to play with souls As her mterest in 
Martin increased, tlie remod^mg of his life became a passion 
with her 

There is Mr Butler,’ she said one afternoon, wlien grammar 
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and anthmetic and poetry had been put aside. Tde had compara- 
tively no advantages at first. His father had been a bank cashier, 
but he lingered for years, dying of consumption in Arizona, so 
that when he was dead, Mr Butler — Charles Butler, he was called 
- found himself alone m the world. His father had come from 
Australia, you know, and so he had no relatives in Cahfomia. He 
went to work in a printing office - I have heard him tell of it 
many tunes - and he got three dollars a week at first. His income 
today IS at least thirty thousand a year. How did he do it ? He was 
honest, and faithful, and industnous, and economicaL He demed 
himseh the enjoyments that most boys indulge in. He made it a 
pomt to save so much every week, no matter what he had to do 
without m order to save it Of course, he was-soon earning more 
than three dollars a week, and as his wages increased he saved 
more and more. 

He worked m the daytime, and at mght he went to night- 
school He had his eyes fixed always on the future Later on he 
went to mght high-school. When he was only seventeen he was 
earmng excellent wages at setting type, but he was ambitious. He 
wanted a career, not a hvehhood, and he was content to make 
immediate sacrifices for his ultimate gain He decided upon the 
law, and he entered father’s office as an office-boy - think of that I 
- and got only four dollars a week. But he had learned how to be 
economical, and out of that four dollars he went on savmg 
money ’ She paused for breath, and to note how Martin was re- 
ceivmg it His face was hghted up with interest in the youthful 
struggles of Mr Butler, but there was a frown upon his face as 
welL 

Tl’d say they was pretty hard hues for a young fellow,’ he re- 
marked Tour dollars a week. How could he hve on it? You can 
bet he didn’t have any fnlls Why, I pay five dollars a week for 
board now, an’ there’s nothm’ exatin’ about it, you can lay to 
that He must have hved like a dog. The food he ate -’ 

He cooked for himsdf,’ she mterrupted, ‘on a httle kerosene 
stove.’ 

"The food he ate must have been worse than what a sailor gets 
on the worse-feedm’ deep-water ships, than which there ain’t 
much that can be possibly worse.’ 

‘But think of him now V she cried enthusiastically. ‘Think of 
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"what his income affords him I His early denials are paid for a 
thousandfold.' 

Martin ioohed at her sharply. 

There’s one thing I’ll bet you/ he said, ‘and it is that Mr Butler 
is nothin' gay-hearted now in his fat days. He fed himself like 
that for years an’ years on a boy’s stomach, an I bet his stomach s 
none too good for it now.' 

Her eyes dropped, before his searching gaze. 

TU bet he’s got dyspepsia right now 1’ Martin challenged. 

Tes, he has/ she confessed , Imt -' 

'An' I bet,’ Martin dashed on, ‘that he’s solemn and senom as 
an old owl, an’ doesn't care a rap for a good tune, for all ms 
thirty thousand a year. An’ I’ll bet he's not particularly joyful at 

seein' others have a good time. Ain’t I right? 

She nodded her head in agreement, and hastened to explain. 
Tut he IS not that type of man. By nature he is sober and 
senous He always was that’ 

Tou can bet he was/ Martin proclaimed. ‘Three dollms a week, 
an^ four dollars a week, an' a young boy cookin' for hlimelf on 
an od-biifner an’ layin’ up money, workin’ all day an stud^ all 
night - just workm' an’ never playm’, never havin’ a good toe, 
an’ never learmn’ how to have a good tune - of course his thirty 

thousand came along too late ' . , . , 

His sympathetic imagmation was flashing upon his inner «^t 
all the thousands of details of the boy's existence, and of his 
narrow spiritual development into a thirty-thousand-dollar-a-year 
man. mth the swiftness and wide-reachmg of mifltitudmous 
thought, Charles Butler’s whole life was telescoped upon his 
vision. 

■Do you know,' he added, "I feel Sony for Bugler. He ^ 
too young to know better, but he robbed himself of hfe for the 
sake of thirty thousand a year that's dean wasted i^on him. 
Why, thirty thousand, lump sum, woiddn t buy for him right 
now what ten cents he was layin’ up would have brought him, 
when he was a Idd, in the way of candy and peanuts, or a seat 
m nigger heaven.’ 

It was just such unicpieness of points of view that startled 
Ruth Not only were they new to her, and contrary to her own 
beliefs, but she always felt in them germs of truth that threatened 
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to unseat or modify her own convictions Had she been fourteen 
instead of twenty-four she might have been changed by them; but 
she was twenty-four, conservative by nature and upbrmging, and 
already crystallized into the cranny of hfe where she had been 
bom and formed It was tme, his bizarre judgements troubled her 
in the moments they were uttered, but she ascnbed them to his 
novelty of type and strangeness of Hvmg, and they were soon 
forgotten. Nevertheless, while she disapproved of them, the 
strength of their utterance and the flashing of eyes and earnestness 
of face that accompamed them always thrilled her and drew her 
towards bun. She would never have guessed that this man who 
had come from beyond her horizon was, in such moments, flashing 
on beyond her horizon with wider and deeper concepts. Her own 
limits were the limits of her horizon; but limited minds can 
recognize limitations only in others. And so she felt that her out- 
look was very wide mdeed, and that where his conflicted with 
hers marked his hmitations; and she dreamed of helping hun to 
see as she saw, of widemng his honzon until it was identified 
with hers. 


‘But I have not finished my story,' she said ‘He worked, so 
father says, as no other office-boy he ever had Mr Butler was 
always eager to work. He never was late, and he was usually at 
the office a few minutes before his regular time. And yet he 
saved his tune Every spare moment was devoted to study. He 
studied book-keepmg and typewxitmg, and he paid for lessons in 
shorthand by dictatmg at mght to a court reporter who needed 
practice. He qmckly became a clerk, and he made himself in- 
valuable. Father appreciated him, and saw that he was bound to 
rise It was on father’s suggestion that he went to law college He 
became a lawyer, and hardly was he back in the office when 
father took him m as junior partner He is a great man. He refused 
the United States Senate several tunes, and father says he could 
become a justice of the Supreme Court any tune a vacancy occurs, 
if he wants to. Such a hfe is an inspiration to all of us It shows 
us that a man with will may nse superior to his environment’ 

‘He IS a great man,' Martm said sincerely. 

But It seemed to him there was somethmg in the reatal that 
jarred upon his sense of beauty and hfe. He could not find an 
adequate motive in Mr Butler’s life of pinchmg and pnvation- 
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Had he done it for Icrve of a ‘Ionian, or for attainment of beauty, 
Martin could iiave understood. God's o\'i''ii mad lo\er should do 
iD) thing for tlie loss, but not for thirty thousand dollars a year. 
He rras dissafehed with Mr Butler’s career. There v/as something 
paltry about it, after all. Tlviity thousand a year was all right, but 
^>5pc|>sia and inability to be humanly happy robbed such princely 
income of all Its Value, 

Much of this he stro\e to express to Ruth, and shocked her, 
and made it dear that more remodelling was necessary. Hers was 
that common insularity of mind riiat makes human creatures be- 
lieve that their colour, creed, and pohtics are best and nght, and 
that other human creatures scattered over the world are less for- 
hinately placed than they. It was the same insulanty of mind 
that made the andent few thanlc God he was not bom a woman, 
^ sent the modem missionar}’’ God-substituting to the ends of 
the earth, and it made Ruth desire to shape this man from, other 
crannies of life mto the likeness of the men who lived in her 
particular cranny. 


9 

Back from sea Martin Eden came, homing for Cahforma with a 
lover’s desire His store of money exhausted, he had shipped be- 
fore the mast on the treasure-hunting schooner; and Solomon 
Islands, after eight months of failure to find treasure, had wit- 
nessed the breaking up of the expedition. The men had been paid 
ofi m Australia and Martin had immediatdy shipped on a deep- 
water vessel for San Erancisco Not alone had those eight months 
earned him enough money to stay on land fox many weeks, but 
they had enabled him to do a great deal of studying and leadmg. 

His was the student’s mind, and behmd his abihty to learn was 
the indomitability of his nature and his love for Ruth. The gram- 
mar he had taken along lie went through agam and agam, until 
his unjaded bram had mastered it. He noticed the bad gra mm ar 
used by his shipmates, and made a point of mentally correctmg 
and reconstructmg their crudities of speech. To his great joy he 
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discovered that his car was bccotnmg sensitive, and that lie vas 
developing graininatical nerves A double negative jarred him like 
a discord, and often, from lack of practice, it was from his own 
lips that the jar came. His tongue refused to learn nev' tricl3 in a 
day. 

After he had been through the grammar repeatedly, he took up 
the dictionary, and added twenty words a day to his vocabulary. 
He found that this was no liglit task, and at wheel or lookout he 
steadily went over and over his lengthening list of pronunciations 
and defimtions while he invariably memonzed himself to sleep 
*Never did anything’, ’if I were’, and ‘those tilings’, were phrases, 
with many vanations, that he repeated under his breath, in order 
to accustom his tongue to the language spoken by Ruth 'And 
and ‘mg’, with the ‘d’ and ‘g’ pronounced emphatically, he went 
over thousands of times, and, to his surprise, he noticed tliat he 
was hegmnmg to speak cleaner and correcter English than the 
officers themselves and the gentleman-adventurers m the cabin 
who had financed the expedition. 

The captam was a fishy-eyed Norwegian, who somehow had 
fallen mto possession of a complete Shakespeare, which he never 
read, and Martm had washed his clothes for him, and in return 
had been permitted access to the preaous volumes For a time, so 
steeped was he in the plays and m the many favourite passages 
that impressed themselves almost without effort on his bram, that 
all the world seemed to shape itself mto forms of Elizabethan 
tragedy or comedy, and his very thoughts were m blank verse It 
tramed Ins ear, and gave him a fine appreciation for noble Eng- 
lish, withal it introduced mto his mind much that was archaic 
and obsolete. 

The eight months had been well spent, and, in addition to what 
he had learned of right speakmg and high thinkmg, he had learned 
much of hims elf. Along with his humbleness, because he knew so 
httle, there arose a conviction of power. He felt a sharp gradation 
between himself and his shipmates, and was wise enough to 
realize that the difference lay in potentiahty rather than achieve- 
ment, What he could do, they could do; but withm EiTn he felt a 
confused ferment workmg that told him there was more in him 
than he had done. He was tortured by the exquisite beauty of 
the world, and wished that Ruth were there to share it with him. 
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He decided that he ^vould desenbe to her many of tlic bits of 
Soutii Sea beauty. The acativc spirit m him flamed up at tlie 
thought* and uTHcd that he rc-crcatc tliis beauty for a svuder 
audience than Tuth And then, in splendour and glory, came e 
great idea. He would wnte. He v/ould be one of die ey^ tliroug 
^hidi the world saw, one of die ears through wliidi it heard, one 
of the hearts through winch it felt. He would wTite - every thmg - 
poetry and prose, fiction and dcscnption, and plays like Shake- 
speare There was career and the way to won to Kuth. The men 
of literature were the world's giants, and he conceived them to 
he far finer dian the Mr Butlers who earned thirty thousand a 
year, and could be Supreme Court justices if they to. 

Once the idea had germinated, it mastered him, and the return 
voyage to San Francisco was like a dream. He was drunken wi 
unguessed power, and felt that he could do any mg ^ 
of the great and lonely sea he gamed perspective ear y, an o 
the first time, he saw Ruth and her world. It was all vitalized m 
his mmd as a concrete thing, which he could ta^up m is 
hands and turn around and about and examine. ere was mu 
that was dim and nebulous in that world, but he saw it as a 
whole, and not in detail, and he saw, also, the way to master it 
To write I The thought was fire in him. He wo , 
as he got back. The first thing he would do would be to 
the voyage of the treasure-himters. He woul se i som 
Francisco newspaper. He would not tell Ruth anything a on i , 
and she would be surprised and pleased when she saw ^ name m 
prmt Whole he wrote he could go on studym^ were 
twenty-four hours in each day. He was Invmable He toew how 
to work, and the citadels would go down before hi^ 
not have to go to sea again — as a sailor; and for e ms e 
caught a vision of a steam yacht There were ^ ^ 

possessed steam yachts Of course, he cautioned himse , i w 
be slow succeeding at first and for a time he would e content to 
earn enough money by his wntmg to enable him to go on stu y 
ing And then, after some time — a very mdetermnmte tune 
when he had learned and prepared himself, he would write e 
great thmgs, and his name would be on all men s bps. But greater 
than that - infimtely greater and greatest of all — he would have 
proved himself worthy of Ruth Fame was all very well, but it 
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was for Ruth that his splendid dream arose. He was not a fame- 
monger, but merely one of God's mad lovers. 

Arrived m Oaldand, with his snug pay-day in his podcet, he 
took up his old room at Bernard Higgmbotham's and set to work. 
He did not even let Ruth know he was back He would go and 
see her when he finished the article on the treasure-hunters It 
was not so diJficult to abstain from seeing her, because of the 
violent heat of creative fever that burned m him. Besides, the very 
article he was wntmg would brmg her nearer to him. He did not 
know how long an article he should write, but he counted the 
words m a doui)le-page article m the Sunday supplement of the 
San Francisco Examiner, and guided himself by that. Three days, 
at white heat, completed his narrative; but when he had copied it 
carefully, m a large scrawl that was easy to read, he learned from 
a rhetoric he picked up m the library that there were such thmgs 
as paragraphs and quotation marks. He had never thought of such 
t h ings before, and he* promptly set to work writing the article 
over, referrmg contmu^y to the pages of the rhetoric, and leam- 
mg more m a day about composition than the average schoolboy 
m a year When he had copied the article a second time and rolled 
It up carefully, he read m a newspaper an item on hints to be- 
ginners, and discovered the iron law that manuscripts should 
never be rolled, and that they should be written on one side of 
the paper. He had violated the law on both counts. Also, he 
learned from the item that first-class papers paid a minimum of 
ten dollars a column So, while he copied the manuscript a third 
time, he consoled hims elf by multiplying ten columns by ten 
dollars The product was always the same — one hundred dollars — 
and he deaded that that was better than seafarmg If it hadn’t 
been for his blunders, he would have finished the article in three 
days One hundred dollars m three days I It would have taken him 
tluee months and longer on the sea to earn a similar amount. A 
man was a fool to go to sea when he could write, he concluded, 
though the money m itself meant nothing to fiiTn. Its value was 
m the liberty it would get him, the presentable garments it would 
buy him, all of which would bring him nearer — swiftly nearer ■“ 
to the slender, pale girl who had turned his life back upon itself 
and given him inspuation 

He mailed the manuscript in a flat envelope, ami addressed it 
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Ae editor of the San Franctsco Examiner. He had an idea that 
^yttung accepted by a paper was pubhshed immediately, and as 
2 flad sent the manuscript in on Fnday he expected it to come 
on the follo^Vlng Sunday. He conceived that it would be fine 
iet that event apprise Ruth of his return. Then, Sunday after- 
noon, he would call and see her. In the meantime he was occupied 
y another idea, which he prided himself upon as bemg a par- 
^arly sane, careful, and modest idea. He would write an ad- 
^nture story for the boys, and sell it to the Youth's Companion. 

0 went to the free readmg-room and looked through the files of 
0 Youth’s Companion Serial stories, he found, were usually 
polished m that weekly m five instalments of about three 
ousand words each He discovered several serials that ran to 


^oven instalments, and decided to write one of that length 
He had been on a whahng voyage m the Arctic once - a voyage 
mat was to have been for three years, and which had terminated 
^ shipwreck at the end of sdc months While his imagmation was 
snciful, even fantastic at tunes, he had a basic love of reality 
compelled him to write about the dungs he knew. He knew 
^nahng, and out of the real materials of his knowledge he pro- 
^ded to manufacture the fictitious adventures of the two boys 
e mtended to use as joint-heroes. It was easy work, he deaded on 
iturday evenmg He had completed on that day the first instal- 
ment of three thousand words - much to the amusement of Jim, 
^d to the open dension of Mr Higginbotham, who sneered 
^oughout meal-tune at the Titery’ person they had discovered 
m the family. 

Martm contented himself by picturing his brother-in-law’s sur- 
on Sunday morning when he opened the Examiner and saw 
me article on the treasiue-hunters Early that morning he was out 
™5df to the front-door, nervously radhg through the many- 
s eeted newspaper He went through it a second time very care- 
fmly, then folded it up and left it where he had found it He was 
glad be had not told anyone about his article On second thoughts, 
e concluded that he had been wrong about the speed \vith which 
mgs found then way into newspaper columns Besides, there 
a not been any news value m his article, and most hkely the 

It fiist 

ter rcakfast he went on ivith his serial The words flowed 
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from his pen, though he hrol^e off from the v/riting frequently to 
look up definitions in tlie dictionar)' or to refer to tlic rhetoric 
He often read or re-read a cliaplcr at a time during such pauses; 
and he consoled hunsclf that while he was not writing tlie great 
things he felt to he in him, he was learning composition, at any 
rate, and training himself to shape up and express Ins tlioughts 
He toiled on till dark, when he went out to the reading-room and 
explored magazines and weeklies until the place closed at ten 
o’clock. This was his programme for a week Eadi day he did three 
thousand words, and each evening he puzzled liis way tlirough 
the magazmes, takmg note of the stones, articles, and poems that 
editors saw fit to publish One thing was certain, ^^at these 
multitudinous wnters did he could do, and only give him time, and 
he would do what they could not do He was cheered to read in • 
Book News, in a paragraph on the payment of magazine svnters, 
not that Rudyard Kiplmg received a dollar a word, but that the 
m inimum rate paid by first-class magazines was two cents a 
word The Youth's Companion was certainly first-class, and at 
that rate the three thousand words he had written that day would 
brmg him sixty dollars — two months' wages on the sea 1 

On Friday night he finished the serial — twenty-one thousand 
words long At two cents a word, he calculated, that would bring 
him four hundred and twenty dollars — not a bad week’s work It 
was more money than he had ever possessed at one time He did 
not know how he could spend it all He had tapped a goldmme. 
Where this came from he could always get more He planned to 
buy some more clothes, to subscribe to many magazmes, and to 
buy dozens of reference-books that at present he was compelled 
to go to the library to consult And stdl there was a large portion 
of the four hundred and twenty dollars unspent This worned 
him untd the thought came to him, of hiring a servant for Ger- 
trude and of buymg a bicycle for Manan 
He mailed the bulky manuscript to the Youth's Companion, 
and on Saturday afternoon, after havmg planned an article on 
pearl-divmg, he went to see Ruth. He had telephoned, and she 
went herself to greet hua at the door. The old famihar blaze of 
health rushed out from him and struck her like a blow. It seemed 
to enter into her body and course through her veins m a hquid 
^ow, and to set her quivenng with its imparted strength. He 
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flushed wannly as he took her hand and looked into her blue eyes, 
flut the fresh bronze of eight months of sun hid the flush, though 
It did not protect the neck from the gnawing chafe of the stiff 
collar. She noted the red line of it with amusement, which quickly 
^snished as she glanced at his clothes. They really fitted him — it 
his first made-to-order suit — and he seemed s limm er and 
fletter modelled In addition, his cloth cap had been replaced by a 
soft hat, which she commanded him to put on, and then comph- 
®onted him on his appearance. She did not remember when she 
bad felt so happy. This change m him was her handiwork, and 
Was proud of it, and fiired with ambition further to help him. 
But the most radical change of all, and the one that pleased her 
^ost. Was the change m his speech. Not only did he speak more 
correctly, hut he spoke more easily, and there were many new 
Words in his vocabulary When he grew excited or enthusiastic, 
however, he dropped back into the old slurrmg and the dropping 
of final consonants Also, there was an awkward hesitancy at 
huies, as he essayed the new words he had learned. On the other 
hand, along with his ease of expression, he displayed a hghtness 
®ud facetiousness of thought that dehghted her It was his old 
of humour and badmage that had made him a favourite m 
^ own dass, but which he had hitherto been unable to use m 
her presence through lack of words and tra ini ng He was just be- 
Bcnning to orientate himself, and to feel that he was not wholly 
mtruder. But he was very tentative - fastidiously so — lettmg 
kuth set the pace of spnghtlmess and fancy, keepmg up with her, 
hut never daring to go beyond her. 

He told her of what he had been doing, and of his plan to wnte 
for a livelihood, and of gomg on with his studies But he was dis- 
appointed at her lack of approval She did not think much of his 
plan, 

Tou see,’ she said frankly, ‘writing must be a trade, like any- 
thmg else Not that I know anything about it, of course I only 
brmg common judgement to bear. You couldn’t hope to be a 
blacksmith without spendmg three* years at learning the trade - 
or IS It five years? Now. writers are so much better paid than 
blacksmiths that there must be ever so many more men who 
would like to wnte, who . . try to wnte.’ 

'But, tlien, may not I be peculiarly constituted to wnte?' he 
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miened, secretly exulting at the language he had used, his s%nft 
unagmation throwing tlie whole scene and atmosphere upon 
vast screen along witli a thousand other scenes from his liic - 
scenes that were rough and raw, gross and bestial 

The whole composite vision was adiieved with the speed o 
light, produemg no pause m tlie conversation, nor interrupting 
his calm tram of thought. On tlie screen of his imagination he 
saw himself and this sweet and beautiful gul, faang each other 
and conversmg in good English, in a room of books and pamttngSj 
and tone and culture, and all dluminated by a bright lig t o 
steadfast brilliance, while ranged about and fading away to Uie 
remote edges of the screen were antithetical scenes, each scene a 
picture, and he the onlooker, free to look at wdl upon what lo 
wished He saw these other scenes through drifting vapours an 
swirls of sullen fog dissolving before shafts of red and gans^ 
hght He saw cowboys at the bar, drinkmg fierce wliisky, the au 
filled with obscemty and nbald language, and he saw himself w 
^ them, drinkmg and cursmg •with the wildest, or sittmg at tab e 
•with them, under smokmg kerosene lamps, while the chips chekw 
and dattered, and the cards were dealt aroimd He saw himseu 
stripped to the waist, -with naked fists, fightmg his great fight with 
Liverpool Red in the forecastle of the Susquehanna, and he sa'W 
the bloody deck of the John Rogers that grey mommg of attempte 
mutiny, the mate kid^g m death-throes on the mam hatch, the 
revolver m the old man’s hand spittmg fire and smoke, the men 
•with passion-wrenched faces of brutes screaming "Vile blasphemies 
and faUmg about him - and then he returned to the central scen^ 
calm and clean m the steadfast hght, where Ruth sat and talked 
■with him , anud books and pamtmgs; and he saw the grand piano 
upon which she would later play to him; and he heard the echoes 
of his o’wn selected and correct words : ‘But then, may I not be 
peculiarly constituted to •write?' 

‘But no matter how pecuharly constituted a man may be for 
blacksmithmg,’ she was laughing, T never heard of one becoming 
a blacksmith -without first serving his apprenticeship.' 

‘What would you advise?' he asked. ‘And don’t forget that I 
feel m me this capacity to -write - 1 can’t explain it; I just know 
that It is m me.’ 

‘You must get a thorough education,' "was the answer, ‘whether 
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or not you, ultimately become a ■writer This education is indis- 
pensable for 'svhatever career you select, and it must not be shp- 
shod or sketchy. You should go to high-school ’ 

Yes he began; but she interrupted "with an afterthought: 

‘Of course, you could go on with your -vmtmg, too.^ 

*1 would have to/ he said grimly. 

‘Why?’ She looked at him, prettily puzzled, for she did not 
<pnte like the persistence -with which he dung to his notion. 

‘Because, without writing there wouldn't be any high-schooL I 
niust live and buy books and dothes, you know.' 

'I'd forgotten that/ she laughed. 'Why weren't you bom with 
3n mcome?’ 

‘I’d rather have good health and imagination,’ he answered T 
can make good on the income, but the other things have to be 
made good for -’ He almost said ‘you’, then amended his sentence 
to ‘have to be made good for one’. 

‘Don’t say “make good,’’ ’ she cried, sweetly petulant. It’s slang, 
and it’s horrid ' 

He flushed, and stammered; ‘That’s right, and I only wish 
you’d correct me every time.’ 

‘I . I’d hke to/ she said haltingly. ‘You have so much m you 
that is good that I want to see you perfect' , 

He was clay in her hands immediately, as passionately desirous 
of bemg moidded by her as she was desirous of shapmg him mto 
the image of her ideal man. And when she pomted out the oppor- 
tuneness of the time, that the entrance exammations to high- 
school began on the folio-wing Monday, he promptly volimteered 
that he would take them. 

Then she played and sang to him, while he gazed -with hungry 
yearmng at her, dnnkmg in her lovehness, and marvelling that 
there should not be a hundred suitors listenmg there, and longmg 
for her as he listened and longed. 
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He stopped to dinner diat evening, and, much to Ruth’s satisfac- 
tion, made a favourable impression on her father Tliey talked 
about the sea as a career - a subject which Martm had at lus 
finger-ends; and Mr Morse remarked afterwards tliat he seemed a 
very clear-headed young man In his avoidance of slang and ins 
search after right words, Martin was compelled to talk slowly^ 
which enabled him to find the best thoughts that were m him. 
He was more at ease than that first mght at dinner nearly a year 
before, and his shyness and modesty even commended him to Mrs 
Morse, who was pleased at his manifest improvement. 

*He IS the first man that ever drew passing notice from Ruth, 
she told her husband ‘She has been so singularly backward where 
men are concerned that I have been worried greatly.’ 

Mr Morse looked at his wife curiously. 

‘You mean to use this young sailor to wake her up?’ he ques- 
tioned. 

‘I mean that she is not to die an old maid if I can help it,’ was 
the answer ‘If this young Eden can arouse her interest in man- 
kind in general, it wdl be a good thing.’ 

‘A very good thmg,’ he commented. ‘But suppose - and we 
must suppose sometimes, my dear — suppose he arouses her in- 
terest too particularly m hun?' 

‘Impossible,’ Mrs Morse laughed. ‘She is three years older than 
he, and, besides, it is impossible. Nothmg wiU come of it Trust 
that to me.’ 

j 

And so Martm’s role was arranged for him, while he, led on by 
Arthur and Norman, was meditating an eirtravagance. They were 
gomg out for a nde into the hills Sunday morning on their 
wheels, which did not mterest Martm .m f he learned that Ruth, 
too, rode a wheel, and was gomg also. He did not ride nor own a 
wheel, but if Ruth rode it was up to hiTn to begm, was his deci- 
sion; and when he said good night he stepped m at a cycle store 
on his way home, and spent forty dollars for a wheel It was more 
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ftan a month's hard-earned wages, and it reduced his stock of 
Dioney amazingly, but when he added the hundred dollars he 

to receive from the Examiner to the four hundred and twenty 
dollars which was the least the Youth's Companion could pay 
^ he felt that he had reduced the perplexity the unwonted 
amount of money had caused him Nor did he mind, in the course 
of learning to nde the wheel home, the fact that he ruined his 
^t of dothes He caught the tailor by telephone that night from 
^ Higginbotham's store, and ordered another suit Then he ear- 
ned the wheel up the narrow stairway that dung like a fire-escape 
to the rear wall of the buildmg, and, when he had moved his bed 
out from the wall, foimd there was just space enough in the small 
nx)m for himself and the wheel. 

Sunday he had intended to devote to studymg for the high- 
school examination, but the pearl-divmg artide lured him away, 
3iid he spent the day in the white-hot fever of re-creating the 
beauty and romance that burned in him . The fact that the Ex- 
aminer of that morning had failed to publish his treasure-huntmg 
artide did not dash his spirits He was at too great a height for 
that, and, having been deaf to a twice-repeated summons, he went 
^thout the heavy Sunday dinner with which Mr Higginbotham 
invariably graced his table. To Mr Higgmbotham such a dinner 
Was advertisement of his worldly achievement and prosperity, and 
he honoured it by dehvering platitudmous sermonettes upon 
American institutions, and the opportunity said institutaons gave 
to any hard-working man to rise — the nse m his case, which he 
pomted out unfaihngly, being from a grocer' s derk to the owner- 
ship of Higgmbotham's Cash Store. 

Martin Eden looked with a sigh at the imfinished Tearl-Diving' 
on Monday monung, and took the car down to Oakland to the 
high-school And when, days later, he applied for the results of 
his exaimnations, he learned that he had f^ed in everything sa\ e 
grammar. 

‘Your grammar is excellent,’ Professor Hilton mformed him, 
staring at him through heaiy spectacles, 'but you know nothing, 
positively nothing, in the other branches, and your United States 
history is abominable; there is no other word for it - abominable. 

I should ad\ ise \ ou . , / 

Professor Hdton paused and glared at him, unsympathetic and 
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unimaginative as one of his own test-tubes He was professor of 
physics in the high-school, possessor of a large family, a meagre 
salary, and a select fund of parrot-learned knowledge. 

Tes, sir,' Martin said humbly, wishmg somehow that the man 
at the desk in the library was m Professor Hilton's place just 
then. 

‘And I should advise you to go back to the grammar-school for 
at least two years Good day.' 

Martin was not deeply affected by his failure, though he was 
surprised at Ruth's shocked expression when he told her Professor 
Hilton’s advice Her disappomtment was so evident that he was 
sorry he had failed, but chiefly so for her sake. 

‘You see, I was right,’ she said. ‘You know far more than any 
of the students entermg high-school, and yet you can’t pass the 
examinations. It is because what education you have is frag- 
mentary, sketchy. You need the disapline of study, such as only 
skilled teachers can give you You must be thoroughly grounded. 
Professor Hilton is nght, and if I were you I’d go to night-school 
A year and a half of it might enable you to catch up that addi- 
tional six months Besides, that would leave you your days m 
which to write, or, if you could not make your living by your pen, 
you would have your days in which to work m some position.’ 

‘But if my days are taken up with work and my nights at 
school, when am I gomg to see you?' was Martm’s fct thought, 
though he reframed from uttermg it Instead, he said : 

‘It seems so babyish for me to be going to mght-school. But I 
wouldn’t mind that if I thought it would pay But I don't think 
it will pay. I can do the work quicker than they can teach me. It 
would be a loss of time’ - he thought of her and his desire to have 
her - ‘and I can’t afford the time. I haven’t the rrmp to spare^ in 
fact' 

There is so much that is necessary ’ She looked at him gently, 
and he felt that he was a brute to oppose her Thysics and chem- 
istry - you can’t do them without laboratory study, and you’ll 
find algebra and geometry almost hopeless without instruction. 
You need lhe skilled teachers, the speaahsts m the art of impart- 
ing knowledge.’ 

He was silent for a minute, casting about for the least vam- 
r glorious way m which to express himself. 
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Tlease don't think I’m bragging/ he began. TL don’t intend it 
that way at all. But I have a feehng that I am what I may call a 
natural student. I can study by myself. I take to it kindly, like a 
duck to water You see yourself what I did with grammar. And 
I’ve learned much of other things — you would never dream how 
niuch And I’m only gettmg started. Wait tdl I get — ’ He hesi- 
tated, and assured hirnsRlf of the pronunciation before he said 
*niomeutum. Fm gettmg my first real feel of thmgs now. I’m be- 
soming to size up the situation 
Tlease don’t say "size up”,’ she interrupted. 

*To get a hue on things,’ he hastily amended. 

*That doesn’t mean anything, m correct English,’ she objected. 
He floundered for a fresh start. 

*What I'm driving at is that I’m beginning to get the lay of the 
land.’ 

Out of pity she forbore, and he went on : 

‘Knowledge seems to me hke a chart-room Whenever I go into 
the library I am impressed that way. The part played by teachers 
IS to teach the students the contents of the chart-room m a syste- 
®atic way. The teachers are gmdes to the chart-room - that’s aU 
It’s not somethmg that they have m their own heads They don’t 
make it up, don’t create it It’s all m the chart-room, and they 
know their way about in it and it’s their busmess to show the 
place to strangers who might else get lost Now, I don't get lost 
easily I have the bump of location. I usually know where I’m at 
“What’s wrong now?’ 

‘Don't say "where Fm at”.’ 

‘That's right,' he said gratefully — ‘where I am But where am 
I at - 1 mean, where am I? Oh yes, m the chart-room. Well, some 
people 

‘Persons,' she corrected. 

‘Some persons need guides - most persons do; but I think I 
can get along 'Without them I've spent a lot of time m the chart- 
room now, and I m on the edge of knowung my way about, what 
diarts I want to refer to, what coasts I want to explore. And from 
tlie way I line it up, PH explore a whole lot more quickly by 
myself 'I^e speed of a fleet, you loiow, is the speed of the slov, cst 
ship, an ^ le speed of the teachers is affected the same wav 
Xhey can t go any faster tlian the ruck of tlicir scliolars, and 
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I can set a faster pace for myself than tliey set for a whole school* 
room.' 

‘ "He travels the fastest who travels alone," ' she quoted at hum 
‘But I’d travel faster mth you just the same/ v/as what he 
wanted to blurt out, as he caught a vision of a world without end 
of sun-ht spaces and starry voids through which he drifted v«ath 
her, his arm around her, her pale gold hair blowing about his 
face. In the same instant he was aware of the pitiful madequacy 
of speech. God I If he could so frame v/ords tiiat she could see 
what he then saw ! And he felt the stir m him, like a throe of 
yearmng pam, of the desire to paint those visions that flashed 
unsummoned op. the mirror of his mind AJi, that was it I He 
caught at the hem of the secret It was the very thmg that the 
great vraters and master-poets did That was why Aey were 
giants They knew how to express what they thought and felt 
and saw. Dogs asleep m the sun often whmed and barked, but 
they were unable to teU what they saw that made them whme 
and bark He had often wondered what it was And that was all 
he was, a dog asleep m the sun. He saw noble and beautiful 
visions, but he could only wlnne and bark at Ruth But he would 
cease sleepmg m the sun He would stand up, mth open eyes, 
and he would struggle and toil and learn, untd, with eyes un- 
bhnded and tongue untied, he could share with her his visioned 
wealth. Other men had discovered the trick of expression, of mak- 
ing words obedient servitors, and of makmg combmations of 
words mean more than the sum of their separate meanings He 
was stirred profoundly by the passmg glimpse at the secret, and 
he was agam caught up m the vision of sim-ht spaces and starry 
voids . . . until it came to him that it was very qmet, and he saw 

Ruth regarding him with an amused eiqjression and a smile in her 
eyes 

T have had a great visioning,' he said, and at the sound of his 
words m his own ears his heart gave a leap Where had those 
words come from? They had adequately expressed the pause his 
vision had put in the conversation It was a mirade. Never had he 
^loftily framed a lofty thought But never had he attempted to 
frame lofty thoughts m words That was it That explamed it 
p had never tned But Swmbume had, and Tennyson, and Kip- 
hng, and all the other poets His mind flashed on to his Tearl- 
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He tad never dared the big things^ the spirit of the 
oeauty that was a fire m him. That article would be a different 
when he was done with it He was appalled by the vastness 
the beauty that rightfully belonged m it and again his mmd 
hashed and dared, and he demanded of himself why he could not 
<iant that beauty m noble verse as the great poets did. And there 
^as all the mystenous dehght and spiritual wonder of his love for 
llnth. "Why could he not chant that too, as the poets did? Thty 
had sung of love So would he By God I — 

And m his fnghtened ears he heard his exclamation echomg. 
Gamed away, he had breathed it aloud The blood surged mto bis 
^3ce, wave upon wave, mastering the bronze of it till the blush of 
shame flaunted itself from coDar-rim to the roots of his hair. 

*1 - 1 - beg your pardon,’ he stammered. T was thinking.’ 

Tt sound^ as if you were praying,’ she said bravely, but she 
felt herself inside to be withering and shrinlong It was the fitsf 
hme she had heard an oath from the hps of a man she knew, and 
she was shocked, not merely as a matter of principle and trainmg, 
hut shocked in spirit by this rough blast of life in the garden of 
her sheltered maidenhood. 

But she forgave, and with surprise at the ease of her forgiveness. 
Somehow, it was not so difficult to forgive him anything. He had 
not had a chance to be as other men, and he was trying so hard, 
and succeeding, too It never entered her head that there could 
be any other reason for her bemg kmdly disposed towards him. She 
was tenderly disposed towards him, but she did not know it She 
had no v,^ay of Imowing it The placid poise of twenty-four years 
without a smgle love-affair did not fit her mth a keen perception 
of her own feehngs, and she, who had never warmed to actual 
love, was unaware that she was wanning now. 
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Martin went back to his ‘Pearl-Di\ mg’ article, which \sould 
have been finished sooner if it had not been broken in upon so 
frequently by his attempts to write poetry. His poems were love- 
poems, mspired by Ruth, but they were never completed. Not in 
a day could he leam to chant m noble verse. Rliyme and metre 
and structure were senous enough in themselves, but there was, 
over and beyond them, an intangible and evasive something that 
he caught m all poetry, but which he could not catch and im- 
prison m his ovm It was the elusive spirit of poetry itself that 
he sensed and sought after, but could not capture. It seemed a 
glow to him, a warm and trading vapour, ever beyond his reach- 
ing, though sometimes he was rewarded by catclung at shreds of 
it, and weavmg them mto phrases that edioed m his bram mth 
haimtmg notes, or drifted across his vision m misty wafture of 
unseen beauty It was baffbng. He ached with desire to express, 
and could but gibber prosaically, as everybody gibbered He read 
his fragments aloud The metre marched along on perfect feet 
and the rhyme pounded a longer and equally faidtless rhythm, 
but the glow and high exaltation that he felt withm were lack- 
ing He could not imderstand, and tune and agam, m despair, de- 
feated and depressed, he returned to his article. Prose was certainly 
an easier medium. 

FoUowmg the Tearl-Diving’, he wrote an article on the sea as 
a career, another on turtle-catching, and a third on the north-east 
trades Then he tried, as an experiment, a short story, and before 
he broke his stride he had finished six short stones, and despatched 
them to vanous magazines He wrote probfically, mtensely, from 
mormng tiU night, and late at night, except when he broke off to 
go to the readmg-room, draw books from the library, or to caU on 
Ruth He was profoundly happy. Life was pitched high. He was in 
a fever that never broke. The joy of creation that is supposed to 
have belonged to the gods was his All the life about liim, the 
odours of stale vegetables and soapsuds, the slatternly form of his 
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sister, and the jeering face of Mr Higginbotham, was a dream, The 
real world was in his mind, and the stories he wrote were so many 
pieces of reahty out of his mind. 

The days were too shorL There was so much he wanted to study. 
He cut his sleep down to five hours, and found that he could get 
along upon it He tried four hours and a half, and regretfully 
came back to five. He could joyfi^y have spent all his walang 
hours upon any one of his pursuits It was with regret that he 
ceased from writing to study, that he ceased from study to go to 
the library, that he tore himself away from that chart-room of 
knowledge or from the magazines m Ae reading-room that were 
filled with the secrets of writers who succeeded in selhng theu 
Wares. It was like severing heart-stnngs, when he was with Ruth, 
to stand up and go ; and he scorched through the dark streets so 
as to get home to his books at the least possible expense of time. 
And hardest of all was it to shut up the algebra or physics, put 
notebook and pencil aside, and dose his tued eyes in sleep. He 
hated the thought of ceasing to hve, even for so short a time, 
and his sole consolation was that the alarm-dock was set five 
hours ahead. He would lose only five hours, anyway, and then 
the janghng bell would jerk him out of unconsQousness, and 
he would have before him another glorious day of nineteen 
hours. 

In the meantime the weeks were passing, his money was ebhmg 
low, and there was no money coming in. A month after he had 
mailed it, the adventure serial for boys was returned to him by 
the Youth's Comfamon. The rejection shp was so tactfully 
Worded that he felt kindly towards the editor. But he did not feel 
so kindly towards the editor of the San Francisco Examiner. After 
waitmg two whole weeks, Martin had written to him, A week 
later he wrote again. At the end of the month, he went over to 
San Francisco and personally called upon the editor But he did 
not meet the exalted personage, thanks to a Cerberus of an office- 
boy, of tender years and red hair, who guarded the portals At 
the end of the fifth week the manuscript came back to him, by 
mail, svithout comment There was no rejection shp, no explana- 
tion, nothing In the same way his other articles were tied up 
with the other leading San Francisco papers When he recovered 
them he sent them to the magazines m the East, from which they 
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were returned more promptly, accompanied ahva)s by tlic printed 
rejection slips 

The short stories v/cre returned m similar fashion He read 
them over and over, and liked them so much tliat he could not 
puzzle out the cause of tlieir rejection, until, one day, he read in 
a newspaper that manuscripts should always be typewritten Tliat 
explamed it Of course, editors were so busy that tlicy could not 
afford the time and strain of reading handwntmg. Martin rented 
a typewriter, and spent a day mastering the machine. Each day 
he typed what he composed, and he typed his earlier manusenpts 
as fast as they were returned to him. Ho was surprised when the 
typed ones began to come back His jaw seemed to become squarer, 
his chin more aggressive, and he bundled the manuscripts off to 
new editors. 

The thought came to him that he was not a good judge of his 
own work. He tned it out on Gertrude. He read ins stones aloud to 
her. Her eyes glistened, and she looked at him proudly as she said, 
'Am’t It grand, you wntm’ those sort of things^' 

"Yes, yes,* he demanded impatiently. ‘But the story - how did 
you like it?’ 

‘Just grand,’ was the reply 7^^ grand, an’ thrdlmg, too I was 
all worked up.’ 

He could see that her mind was not dear. The perplexity was 
growing in her good-natured face So he waited 

‘But, say. Mart* - after a long pause - ‘how did it end ? Did 
that young man who spoke so high-falutm’ get her?’ 

And, after he had explained the end, which he thought he had 
made artistically obvious, she would say : 

‘That’s what I wanted to know. Why didn’t you write that way 
m the story?’ 

One thmg he learned, after he had read her a number of stones 
-^namely, that she liked happy endmgs 

‘That story was perfectly grand,’ she announced, straightemng 
up from the wash-tub with a tired sigh, and wipmg the sweat 
from her forehead with a red, steamy hand, ‘but it makes me sad. 
I want to cry. There is too many sad things in the world anyway. 
It makes me happy to think about bappy thmgs Now, if he'd 
married her, and . . . You don't mmd. Mart?’ she queried appre- 
hensively. T just happen to feel that way, because Fm tured, I 
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guess But the story was grand, ]ust the same - perfectly grand. 
Where are you gom’ to sell it?’ 

^That’s a horse of another colour,’ he laughed. 

^ut if you dxd sell it, what do you thuik you’d get for it?’ 

’Oh, a hundred dollars That would be the least, the way prices 

go-’ 

W[y 1 1 do hope you’ll sell it I’ 

Tasy money, eh?’ Then he added proudly: T wrote it in two 
days That’s fifty dollars a day.’ 

He longed to read his stones to Ruth, but did not dare He 
Would wait till some were published, he decided, then she would 
understand what he had been working for. In the meantime he 
toiled on. Never had the spmt of adventure lured him more 
' strongly than on this amazmg exploration of the realm of min d. 
He bought the textbooks on physics and chemistry, and, along 
With his algebra, worked out problems and demonstrations He 
took the laboratory proofs on faith, and his intense power of 
vision enabled him to see the reactions of chemicals more under- 
standmgly than the average student saw them m the laboratory. 
Martin wandered on through the heavy pages, overwhelmed by 
the clues he was gettmg to the nature of things He had accepted 
the world as the world, but now he was comprehending the 
organization of it, the play and mterplay of force and matter. 

^ JL V * 

spontaneous explanations of old matters were continually arising 
m his mmd Levers and purchases fascmated him, and his mmd 
roved backward to handspikes and blocks and tackles at sea The 
theory of navigation, which enabled the ships to travel unerrmgly 
then courses over the pathless ocean, was made dear to him The 
mysteries of storm and rain and tide were revealed, and the 
reason for the existence of trade-winds made him wonder whether 
he had %vritten his article on the north-east trade too soon At any 
rate, he knew he could ■wnte it better now One afternoon he went 
out with Arthur to the Umversity of California, and, ivith bated 
breath and a feeling of religious awe, went through the labora- 
tones, saw demonstrations, and listened to a physics professor 
lecturing to his dasses ^ 

But Im did not neglect his ^vnting A stream of short stories 
flowed from his pen, and he brandied out into the easier forms of 
\crsc - die kind he saw printed m the magazines - diougli he lost 
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his head and wasted tsvo weehvS on a tragedy in blank ver'^c, the 
s^vlft rejection of which by half a do7cn maga/ines duinhfoiindc 
him. Then he discovered Henley, and wrote a scries of sca-poems 
on tire model of 'Hospital Sketches’. Tiiey were simple poems, of 
hght and colour and romance and adventure 'Sea Lyrics lie called 
them, and he judged tliem to be the best work he had yet done. 
There were tliirty, and he completed them in a montii, doing one 
a day, after having done his regular day's work on fiction, which 
day’s work was the equivalent to a v/eek’s work of the average 
successful writer. The toil meant nothing to him It was not toil 
He was finding speech, and all the beauty and wonder that iiad 
been pent for years hehmd his inarticulate bps was now pouring 
forth m a wild and vmle flood 

He showed the ‘Sea Lyrics’ to no one, not even to the editors 
He had become distrustful of editors But it was not distrust that 
prevented him from submitting the 'Lyrics’ They were so beauti- 
ful to him that he was impelled to save them to share v/ith Ruth in 
some glonous, far-off time when he would dare to read to her what 
he had written. Against that time he kept them with him, readmg 
them aloud, gomg over them until he knew them by heart 
He lived every moment of his wakmg hours, and he lived in 
his sleep, his subjective mmd noting through his five hours of 
surcease, and combimng the thoughts and events of the day into 
grotesque and impossible marvels In reahty he never rested, and 
a weaker body or a less firmly poised brain would have been pros- 
trated m a general break-down. His late afternoon calls on Ruth 
were rarer now, for Jime was approachmg, when she would take 
her degree and finish with the University Bachelor of Arts ! - 
when he thought of her degree it seemed she fled beyond him 
faster than he could pursue. 

One afternoon a week she gave to him, and, arriving late, he 
usually stayed for dinner and for music afterwards Those were 
his red-letter days. The atmosphere of the house, m such contrast 
with that m which he hved, and the mere nearness to her, sent 
him forth each time with a firmer gnp on his/resolve to riimb the 
heights. In spite of the beauty m him, and the achmg desire to 
create, it was for her that he struggled He was a lover first and 
always All other thmgs he suborinated to love Greater than his 
adventure in the world of thought was his love-adventure. The 
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world Itself was n'ot so amazing because of tbe atom 
odes that composed it according to 

force, what ride it amazing was the fact to ^ 

She was the most amazing thing he had ever known, or dreamed, 

”E^as oppressed always by her ^rh^d 

from him, and he did not know how to approa 

been a success with girls and women m his oto 

never loved any of them, whde he did love her and 

was not merely of another dass. His ve^ We *vated ^ 

all classes She was a bemg apart - so far apmt *at did n^ 

know how to draw near to her as a over 

true, as he acquired knowledge and ^gimge, 3 n, com.. 

nearer, talking her speech, discovering 1 eas an 1^ lover's 
mon, but to did not satisfy his lover’s 
imagination had made her holy too ho y, , ^ 
havlany kmship with him in the flesh It was >“0™ We that 
thrust L from him and made her seem impossible for him. love 
itself denied him the one thing that it desired , . _ _ 

And then, one day, without tvainmg, 
was bndged for a moment, 

mamed, it was evm „ of the colour of dark 

great lusaous black chemes, witn a Pnnrp«’ 

■wme* And later, as she read aloud to bun line For the 

chanced to notice the stam of the ^emes on ^ I® _ 

moment her divinity was shattered Slie was c ay, 

clay, subject to the common law of clay as his clay was subjec^ 

or Lyhody’s clay. Her lips were flesh like his, 

themVs chemes Ved his And if so with her 

with all of her. She was woman - all woman, J 

It came upon him abruptly. It was a revcladon that stunned him. 

It was as if he had seen the sun fall out of the s y, or a seen 

■worshipped purity polluted , , , i 

Then he realized the signihcauce of it, and lus heart began 
pounding and diallcngmg him to play tlic loi er intli this w Oman, 
who \vas not a spint from other w'orlds. hut a mere w'oman, with 
lips a cheny' could stam He trembled at the audaaty of his 
tliought, but all his soul w^as singing and reason, m a triumphant 
paean, assured him he w as right. Somctlung of this diange in him 
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must have reached her, for she paused from her reading, looked 
up at Inm, and smiled. His eyes dropped from her blue eyes to her 
hps, and the sight of the stain maddened him. His arms all but 
flashed out to her and around her, in the old way of his careless 
life. She seemed to lean towards him, to wait, and all his will 
fought to hold him back. 

Tfou were not foUowmg a word,’ she pouted. 

Then she laughed at him, dehghtmg in his confusion, and as 
he looked mto her frank eyes and knew that she had divined 
no thin g of what he felt, he became abashed. He had, mdeed, m 
thought dared too far Of aU the women he had known there was 
no woman who would not have guessed - save her. And she had 
not guessed. There was the difference. She was different He was 
appalled by his own grossness, awed by her clear umocence, and he 
gazed agam at her across the gulf The bridge had broken down. 
But stdl the madent had brought turn nearer The memory of 
it persisted, and m the moments when he was most cast down he 
dwelt upon it eagerly. The gulf was never agam so wide. He had 
accomplished a distance vastly greater than a bachelorship of arts 
or a dozen bachelorships She was pure, it was true, as he had 
never dreamed of purity, but cherries stamed her hps She was 
subject to the laws of the universe just as mexorably as he was. 
She had to eat to hve, and when she got her feet wet she caught 
cold. But that was not the point If she could feel hunger and 
thust and heat and cold, then she could feel love - and love for a 
man. Well, he was a man. And why could he not be the- man? 
It’s up to me to make good,’ he would murmur fervently. T wdl be 
the man I will make myself the man. I wdl make good.’ 


12 

Early one evenmg, strugglmg with a sonnet that twisted all 
a^vry the beauty and thought that traded m glow and vapour 
tluough his brain, Martm was called to the telephone 

‘It’s a lady* s voice - a fine lady’s,’ Mr Higginbotham, who had 
called him, jeered. 
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Martin went to the telephone in the comer of tbe room, and 
felt a wave of warmth rush through him as he heard Ruth's voice. 
In his battle with the sonnet he had forgotten her existence, and 
at the sound of her voice his love for her smote him like a sudden 
blow. And such a voice I - delicate and sweet, like a stram of 
music heard far off and famt, or, better, like a bell of silver, a 
perfect tone, crystal-pure. No mere woman had a voice like that 
There was something celestial about it, and it came from other 
worlds. He could scarcely hear what it said, so ravished was he, 
though he controlled his face, for he knew that Mr Higgm- 
botham's ferret-eyes were fixed on him. 

It was not much that Ruth wanted to say - merely that Nor- 
man had been gomg to take her to a lecture that night, but that 
he had a headache, and she was so disappointed, and she had the 
tickets, and that if he had no other engagement would he be good 
enough to take her? 

Would he? He fought to suppress the eagerness m his voice. 
It was amazmg. He had always seen her m her own house. And 
he had never dared to ask her to go anywhere with him. Quite 
irrelevantly, stiff at the telephone and talkmg with her, he felt 
an overpowenng desne to die for her, and visions of heroic sacri- ' 
fice shaped and dissolved m his whirhng bram. He loved her so 
much, so terribly, so hopelessly In that moment of mad happiness 
that she should go out with him, go to a lecture with him - with 
him, Martm Eden - she soared so far above him that there seemed 
nothing else for him to do than die for her It was the only fit 
way in which he could express the tremendous and lofty emotion 
he felt for her It was the subhme abnegation of true love that 
comes to all lovers, and it came to him there, at the telephone, m 
a whulwind of fire and glory, and to die for her, he felt, was to 
have hved and loved well And he was only twenty-one, and he 
had never been m love before 

His hand trembled as he hung up the receiver, and he was weak 
from the orgasm which had stirred him. His eyes were shmmg 
hke an angel’s, and his face was transfigured, purged of all earthly 
dross, and pure and holy. 

Makm’ dates outside, eh?’ his brother-in-law sneered. *You 
know what tliat means You'll be m the police-court yet ’ 

But Martin could not come down from the height. Not even 
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the bestiality of the allusion could bring him bn cl: to enrtli. Anger 
and hurt were beneath him He had seen a great Msion and was 
as a god, and he could feel only profound and awful pity for tins 
maggot of a man He did not look at him. and, though his cy^ 
passed over him, he did not see lum; and as in a dream he passed 
out of the room to dress. It was not until he reached his own room 
and was tymg his necktie that he became aware of a sound that 
Imgered unpleasantly ui his ears On investigating this soun , 
he identified it as the final snort of Bernard Higginbotliam, wmicli 
somehow had not penetrated to his bram before. 

As Ruth’s front-door closed behind tlicm, and he came do^vn 
the steps with her, he found himself greatly perturbed It was 
unalloyed bliss, taking her to the lecture. He did not know wdiat 
he ought to do. He had seen on the streets with persons of her 
class that the women took the men’s arms But then, agam, he 
had seen them when they didn’t; and he wondered if it w'as only 
m the evening that arms were taken, or only between husbands 
and wives and relatives 

Just before he reached the sidew’^alk he remembered Minnie. 
Minnie had always been a stickler She had called liim down the 
second tune she walked out with him because he had gone along 
on the mside, and she had laid the law down to him that a gentle- 
man always walked on the outside when he was ^vlth a lady And 
Minnie had made a practice of kickmg his heels whenever they 
crossed from one side the street to the other, to remmd him to get 
ovei on the outside He wondered where she had got that item of 
etiquette, and whether it had filtered do%vn from above and was all 
nght. 

It wouldn’t do any harm to try it, he deaded by the time they 
had reached the sidewalk, and he swung behmd Ruth and took 
up his station on the outside Then the other problem presented 
itself Should he offer her his arm? He had never offered any- 
body his arm m his life. The girls he had known never took the 
fellows’ arms For the first several tunes they walked freely side 
by side, and after that it was arms around the waists and heads 
against the fellows’ shoulders where the streets were unhghted. 
But this was different She wasn’t that kmd of gul. He must do 
something 

He crooked the arm next to her - crooked it very shghtly and 
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■with, secret tentativeness, not invitingly, hut just casually, as 
though he was accustomed to walk that way. And then the won- 
derful thing happened. He felt her hand upon his arm. Deliaous 
thrills ran through him at the contact, and for a few moments it 
seemed that he had left the solid earth and was flying with her 
through the air. But he was soon back again, perturbed by a new 
complication. They were aossing the street This would put him on 
the inside He should be on the outside. Should he, therefore, drop 
her arm and diange over? And if he did so, would he have to re- 
peat the manoeuvre the next tune, and the next There was some- 
thmg wrong about it and he resolved not to caper about and play 
the fool 'Yet he was not satisfied with his conclusion, and when he 
found himself on the inside he talked quickly and earnestly, mak- 
ing a show of being earned away by what he was saying, so that 
in case he was wrong in not changing sides, his enthusiasm would 
seem the cause for his carelessness. 

As they crossed Broadway he came face to face with a new 
problem. In the blaze of the electric lights he saw lazzie Connolly 
and her giggly friend. Only for an instant he hesitated, then his 
hand went up and his hat came off He could not be disloyal to 
his kmd, and it was to more than Lizzie Connolly that his hat 
Was lifted. She nodded and looked at him boldly, not with soft 
and gentle eyes like Ruth's, but with eyes that were handsome 
and hard, and that swept on past hun to Ruth, and itemized her 
face and dress and station. And he was a^vare that Ruth looked, 
too, vnth quick eyes that were tumd and mild as a dove’s, but 
which saw, m a look that was a flutter on and past the worbng- 
dass gul in her cheap finery and under tlic strange hat that :ili 
workmg-dass guls were wear mg }ust then 
“What a pretty girl T Ruth said a moment later. 

Martin could have blessed her, though he said : 

T don’t Imow I guess ifs all a matter of personal taste, but 
she doesn’t strike me as being particularly pretty ' 

’^^hy, there isn't one woman in ten thousand vath features 
as regular as hers They arc splendid Her face is as dear-cut as a 
cainco And her c) cs arc beautiful ’ 

‘Do you dunk so^* Martin queried abscntlv, for to him there 
was only one beautiful woman in die v,orId, and die w.-’s IhakIc 
lum, hu: hand upon lus arm 
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Vo I think so? If tliat girl had proper opportunity to dress, 
Mr Eden, and if she were taught how to carry licrself, you would 
be fairly dazzled by her, and so would all men ’ 

‘She would have to be taught how to speak,' he commented, 
‘or else most of the men wouldn't understand her I'm sure ) ou 
couldn’t understand a quarter of what she said if she just spoke 
naturally.’ 

‘Nonsense I You are as bad as Arthur when you try to make 
your point’ 

‘You forget how I talked when you first met me I have learned 
a new language smee then Before tliat time I talked as that girl 
talks. Now I can manage to make myself understood sufiiacntly 
m your language to explam that you do not know that other 
girl’s language And do you know why she cames herself the 
way she does^ I think about such things now, tliough I ne\er 
used to think about them, and I am beginnmg to understand . . . 
much ’ 

‘But why does she?’ 

‘She has worked for long hours for years at machines When 
one’s body is young it is very pliable, and hard work will mould 
It like putty accordmg to the nature of the work- I can tell at a 
glance the trades of many workmg-men I meet on tlie street Look 
at me Why am I rollmg all about the shop ? Because of the years 
I put m on the sea If I’d put in the same years cowpunchmg, 
with a body young and pliable, I wouldn’t be rollmg now, but I'd 
be bow-legged And so with that girl You noticed that her eyes 
were what I might call hard She has never been sheltered She 
has had to take care of herself, and a young girl can’t take care 
of herself and keep her eyes soft and gentle like . . . like yours, 
for example ’ 

‘I think you are right,’ Ruth said m a low voice. ‘And it is too 
bad She is such a pretty girL’ 

He looked at her and saw her eyes luminous with pity And 
then he remembered that he loved her, and was lost m amaze- 
ment at his fortune that permitted him to love her and to take 
her on his arm to a lecture. 

‘Who are you, Martin Eden?’ he demanded of himself m the 
lookmg-glass that mght, when he got back to his room He gazed 
at himself long and curiously ‘Who are you? What are you? 
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Where do you belong? You belong by rights to girls like Lizzie 
Connolly. You belong with the legions of toil, with aU that is 
low, and vulgar, and unbeautrfuL You belong with the oxen 
and the drudges, in dirty surroundings among smeUs and stenches. 
There are the stale vegetables now. Those potatoes are rottmg. 
Smell them, damn you I - smell them And yet you dare to open 
the hooks, to listen to beautiful music, to learn to love beautiful 
paintings, to speak good English, to think thoughts that none 
of your own l^d thinks, to tear yourself away from the oxen 
and the lizzie Connollys, and to love a pale spirit of a woman 
who is a million miles beyond you, and who hves in the stars. 
Who are you? and what ate you? damn you I And are you going 
to make good?' 

He shook his fist at himself in the glass and sat down on the 
edge of the bed to dream for a space with wide eyes Then he 
got out notebook and algebra, and lost himself m quadratic 
equations while the hours slipped by, and the stars dimm ed, and 
the grey flood of dawn flooded against his window. 



It was the knot of wordy Socialists and workmg-dass philos- 
ophers that held forth in the City Hall Park on warm afternoons 
that was responsible for the great discovery Once or twice m the 
month, while riding through the park on his way to the hbrary, 
Martm dismounted from his wheel and listened to the arguments, 
and each time he tore himself away reluctantly The tone of dis- 
cussion was much lower than at Mr Morse’s table The men were 
not grave and dignified They lost then tempers easily, and called 
one another names, while oaths and obscene allusions were fre- 
quent on their lips Once or twice he had seen them come to 
blows And yet, he knew not why, there seemed something vital 
about the stuff of these men's thoughts Their logomachy far 
more stimulating to his intellect than the reserved and quiet 
dogmatism of Mr Morse -These men, who slaughtered Enghsh, 
gesticulated like lunatics, and fought one another's ideas with 
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pninitive anger, seemed somehow to be more alive than Mr Morse 
and his crony, Mr Butler. 

Martin had heard Herbert Spencer quoted several times in the 
Park, but one afternoon a disciple of Spencer’s appeared - a seedy 
tramp, with a duty coat buttoned tightly at the throat to conceal 
the absence of a shnt Battle royal was waged, anud the smoking 
of many cigarettes and the expectoration of much tobacco-] uice, 
wherein the tramp successfully held his own, even when a 
Socialist workman sneered. There is no god but the Unknowable, 
and Herbert Spencer is his prophet.’ Martin was puzzled as to 
what the discussion was about, but when he rode on to the 
library he earned with him a new-born interest in Herbert 
Spencer, and because of the frequency with which the tramp had 
mentioned Tirst Prmdples’ Martin drew out that volume. 

So the great discovery began. Once before he had tned Spencer, 
and, choosing the Tnnaples of Psychology’ to begin with, he had 
faded as abjectly as he had faded with Madame Blavatsky. There 
had been no understandmg the book, and he had returned it 
unread But this mght, after algebra and physics, and an attempt 
at a sonnet, he got mto bed and opened Tnst Prmdples’ Mormng - 
found him stiU readmg It was impossible for him to sleep Nor 
did he write that day He lay on the bed till his body grew tired, 
when he tried the hard floor, readmg on his back, the book held 
in the air above him, or changmg from side to side He slept that 
night, and did his wntmg next mormng, and then the book 
tempted him, and he fell readmg aH afternoon, oblivious to every- 
thmg, and oblivious to the fact that that was the afternoon Ruth 
gave to hun. His first consaousness of the immediate world about 
him was when Bernard Higgmbotham jerked open the door, and 
demanded to know if he thought they were running a restaurant 
Martm Eden had been mastered by curiosity all his days He 
wanted to know, and it was this desire that had sent Eim adven- 
turmg over the world But he was now learmng from Spencer 
that he never had known, and that he never could have ^own 
had he continued his sailing and wandenng for ever. He had 
merely skimmed over the surface of things, observing detached 
phenomena, acciunulatmg fragments of facts, makmg superficial 
httle generalizations — and all and everythmg quite unrelated m 
a capndous and disorderly world of whim and chance. The 
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mechamsm of the flight of birds he had watched and reasoned 
about with imderstandmg; but it had never entered his head to 
try and explain the process whereby birds, as organic flying 
mechanisms, had been developed. He had never dreamed Aere 
was such a process. That birds should have come to be was un- 
guessed. They always had been. They just happened. 

And as it was with birds, so it had been with everything. His ig- 
norant and unprepared attempts at philosophy had been fruitless. 
The mediaeval metaphysics of Kant had given him the key to 
nothing, and had served the sole purpose of makmg hun doubt 
his own intellectual powers In similar manner, his attempt to 
study evolution had been confined to a hopelessly technical volume 
by Romanes He had understood nothmg, and the only idea he 
had gathered was that evolution was a dry-as-dust theory of a 
lot of httle men possessed of huge and unmteUigible vocabularies. 
And now he learnt that evolution was no mere theory, but an 
accepted process of development; that scientists no longer dis- 
agreed about It, then only differences bemg over the method 
of evolution. 

And here was the man Spencer, organizing all knowledge for 
him, reducmg everything to unity, elaborating ultimate reahties, 
and presenting to his startled gaze a universe so concrete of reah- 
zation that it was like the model of a ship such as sailors make 
and put into glass bottles There was no caprice, no chance All 
was law. It was in obedience to law that the bud flew, and it 
was in obedience to the same law that fermenting shme had 
writhed and squirmed, and put out legs and wings, and become 
a bud. 

Martin had ascended from pitch to pitch of intellectual livmg, 
and here he was at a higher pitch than ever All the hidden 
thmgs were laying their secrets bare. He was drunken with com- 
prehension At night, asleep, he hved with the gods m colossal 
mghtmare; and awake, m the day, he went around like a somnam- 
bulist, with absent stare, gazmg upon the world he had )ust dis- 
covered At table he faded to hear the conversation about petty 
and ignoble things, his eager mind seekmg out and follo\vnig 
cause and effect m everythmg before hun In the meat on die 
platter he saw tlie shining sun, and traced its energy back through 
all its transformations to its source a hundred nulhon nules away, 
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or traced its energy ahead to the mo\ing muscles in his arms 
that enabled him to cut the meat, and to the brain v/herev/ith he 
■willed the muscles to move to cut the meat, -until, vath inward 
gaze, he sav«^ the same sun shining in his brain. He was entranced 
by illumination, and did not hear the 'Bughouse', whispered by 
Jim, nor see the anxiety on his sister’s face, nor notice the rotary 
motion of Bernard Higginbotham's finger v/hereby he imparted 
the suggestion of wheels revolving in his brother-in-law's mind, 
"What, in a "way, most profoundly impressed Martin was the 
correlation of knowledge - of all knowledge. He had been cunous 
to know things, and whatever he acqun^ he had filed away in 
separate memory compartments in his brain. Thus, on the subject 
of sailmg he had an immense store. On the subject of women he 
had a fairly large store. But these two subjects had been unrelated 
Between the two memory compartments there had been no con- 
nexion. That, in the fabnc of knowledge, there should be any 
connexion whatever between a woman "with hysterics and a 
schooner carrying a weather-helm or heaving to in a gale, would 
have struck him as ridiculous and impossible. But Herbert Spencer 
had shown him, not only that it was not ridiculous, hut that it 
was impossible for there to be no connexiorL All things were re- 
lated to all other things, from the farthermost star m the wastes 

of space to the myriads of atoms in the gram of sand under one's 
foot 

This new concept was a perpetual amazement to Martm, and 
he found himself engaged contmually in tracing the relationship 
between all things under the sun and on the other side of the 
sun. He drew up lists of the most incongruous thmgs, and was 
unhap^ until he succeeded in establishing kinship between them 
all — kinship between love, poetry, earthquake, fire, rattlesnakes, 
rainbows, precious gems, monstrosities, sunsets, the roaring of 
lions, dlummatmg gas, cannibalism, beauty, murder, levers and 
fulcnims, and tobacco. Thus, he unified the universe, and held it 
up and looked at it, or wandered through its byways and alleys 
and jungles, not as a terrified traveller m the thick of mysteries 
seeking an unknown goal, but observmg and chartmg and be- 
commg famihar with all there was to know. And the more he 
kne^v, the more passionately he admired the universe, and life, 
and his o\vn hfe in the midst of it alL 
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^ou fool I’ lie cned at the image in the looking-glass Ton 
wanted to write, and you tned to write, and you had nothing in 
you to write about "'i^at did you have in you? - some childish 
notions, a few half-baked sentiments, a lot of undigested beauty, 
a great black mass of ignorance, a heart filled to burstmg with 
love, and an ambition as big as your love and as futile as your 
ignorance. And you wanted to write 1 Why, you’re just on the 
edge of beginning to get something m you to wnte about You 
wanted to create beauty, but how could you when you know 
nothmg about the nature of beauty 1 You wanted to write about 
life when you know nothmg of the essential characteristics of 
life You wanted to write about the world and the scheme of 
existence when the world was a Chmese puzzle to you, and all 
that you could have written would have been about what you 
did not know of the scheme of existence But cheer up, Martm, 
my^ boy. You’ll write yet You know a httle, a very httle, and 
you’re on the right road now to know more Some day, if you’re 
lucky, you may come pretty close to knowmg aU that may be 
known. Then you wiU wnte ’ 

He brought his great discovery to Ruth, sharmg with her all 
the )oy and wonder at it But she did not seem to be so enthusias- 
tic over It She taatly accepted it, and, m a way, seemed aware 
of it from her own studies It did not stir her deeply, as it did 
him, and he would have been surprised had he not reasoned it out 
that it was not new and fresh to her as it was to hun, Arthur 
and Norman, he found, beheved m evolution and had read 
Spencer, though it did not seem to have made any vntal impres- 
sion upon them; while the young fellow wth the glasses and the 
mop of hau. Will Olney, sneered disagreeably at Spencer, and 
repeated the epigram. There is no god but the Unknowable, and 
Herbert Spencer is his prophet’ 

But Martin forgave him the sneer, for he had begun to discover 
that Olney was not m love wth Ruth. Later he was dumbfounded 
to leam from vanous little happenings, not only that Olney did 
not care for Ruth, but that he had a positive dishlc for her. 
Martin could not understand this It was a bit of phenomena that 
he could not correlate witli all the rest of the phenomena in die 
universe. But ne^e^theless he felt sorry for the voung fellow 
because of the great lack in liis nature tliat prevented him from 



a proper appreaahon of Rutti’s fineness and beauty. They rode 
out into the hills several Sundays on tlicir vvlicck, and Martin 
had ample opportunity to observe tlie armed truce that existed 
between Ruth and Olney. The latter chummed mth Norman, 
throwmg Arthur and Martm mto company with Ruth, for whicn 
Martin was duly grateful. 

Those Sundays were great days for Martin - greatest because 
he was with Ruth, and great also because they were putting him 
more on.^ par wth the young men of her class In spite of their 
long years of disaplined education, he was finding himself their 
intellectual equal, and the hours spent \vitli them m conversation 
were so much practice for him in the use of the grammar he had 
studied so hard. He had abandoned the etiquette books, falling 
hack upon observation to show him the nght things to do Except 
when earned away by his enthusiasm, he was always on guard, 
keenly watchful of then actions, and learning then htde cour- 


tesies and refinements of conduct 

The fact that Spencer was very httle read was for some tune 
source of surprise to Martm ‘Herbert Spencer said the man at 
the desk m the hbrary, ‘oh yes, a great mind ’ But the man did 
not seem to know anythmg of the content of that great mmd. 
One evenmg, at dinner, when Mr Buder was there, Martm turned 
the conversation upon Spencer Mr Morse bitterly arraigned the 
English philosophers agnosticism, but confessed that he had not 
read Tust Prmdples’; while Mr Buder stated that he had no 
patience with Spencer, had never read a hne of him, and had 
managed to get along qmte well without him. Doubts arose m 
Martm’s mmd, and had he been less strongly mdividual he 
would have accepted the general opinion and given Herbert 
Spencer up As it was, he found Spencer’s explanation of dungs 
convmcmg; and, as he phrased it to hunself, to give up Spencer 
would be equivalent to a navigator throwmg the compass and 
chronometer overboard So Martm went on into a thorough study 
of evolution, mastermg the subject more and more himself, and 
bemg convmced by the corroborative testimony of a thousand m- 
dependent writers The more he studied, the more vistas he caught 
of fields of knowledge yet unexplored, and the regret that days 
were only twenty-four hours long became a chrome complamt 


with him. 
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One day, because the days were so short, he deaded to give up 
algebra and geometry. Trigonometry he had not even attempted. 
Then he cut chemistry from his study-hst, retaining only physics. 

T am not a specialist,’ he said, in defence, to Ruth. Tlor am I 
going to try to be a speaahst There are too many special fields 
for any one man in a whole lifetime to master a tithe of them. I 
must pursue general knowledge. When I need the work of 
speaahsts I shall refer to their books ’ 

'But that IS not hke having the knowledge yourself,’ she 
protested 

'Em it IS unnecessary to have it We profit from the work of 
the speaahsts That’s what they are for. When I came in I noticed 
the chunney-sweeps at work. They’re specialists, and when they 
get done you wiU. enjoy dean chimneys without knowmg any- 
thing about the construction of chunneys.’ 

'That’s far-fetched, I am afraid,’ 

She looked at him curiously, and he felt a reproach m her gaze 
and manner. But he was convinced of the rightness of his position. 

'All thinkers on general subjects - the greatest minds in the 
world, m fact — rely on the speaahsts Herbert Spencer did that 
He generalized upon the findings of thousands of investigators 
He would have had to hve a thousand hves in order to do it all 
himself. And so with Darwin. He took advantage of all that had 
been learned by the florists and cattle-breeders ’ 

Tou’re right Martm,' Olney said. Tou know what you’re 
after, and Ruth doesn’t She doesn’t know what she is after for 
herself even. 

'. . Oh yes,’ Olney rushed on, headmg off her objection, T 
know you c^ it general culture But it doesn’t matter what you 
study if you want general culture You can study French, or you 
can study German, or cut them both out and study Esperanto; 
you'll get the cultme tone just the same You can study Greek or 
Latm, too, for the same purpose, though it will never be any use 
to you It will be culture, though Why, Ruth studied Saxon, 
clever m it - that was two years ago, and all that she remembers 
of It now is, “When that siveet April with his showers soote” - 
isn't that the way it goes? 

‘But it’s gi\en you the culture tone just the same,’ he laughed, 
agam headmg her off. T know. We were m the same classes.’ 
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^ut you speak of culture as if it sliould be a means to some- 
thmg/ Ruth cned out. Her eyes were flashing, and m her cheeks 
were two spots of colour. 'Culture is the end m itself.' 

'But that is not what Martin wants.' 

‘How do you know ?' 

'What do you want, Martin?' Olney demanded, turning 
squarely upon him. 

Martm felt very uncomfortable, and looked entreaty at Ruth. 

'Yes, what do you want?' Ruth asked 'Tliat will settle it' 

‘Yes, of course I want culture,' Martm faltered. ‘I love beauty, 
and culture will give me a finer and keener appreaation of 
beauty.’ 


She nodded her head and looked triumphant 
'Rot, and you know it,' was Olney's comment 'Martin's after 
^reer, not culture It ]ust happens that culture, m his case, is 
inadental to career If he wanted to be a chemist, culture would 
be unnecessary Martm wants to write, but he’s afraid to say so, 
because it will put you in the wrong. 

And why does Martm want to write?’ he went on. ‘Because 
he isn t roUmg in wealth. Why do you fill your head with Saxon 
^d general culture? Because you don’t have to make your way 
m the world. Your father sees to that He buys your clothes for 
you, an aU the rest What rotten good is our education, yours 

^ Norman’s? We’re soaked m general 
^ture, and if our daddies went broke today, we’d be falling down 
omorrow on tochers’ examinations The best ]ob you could ge^ 

b^rdmg^sch V ^ school or music-teacher m a girls' 

‘^d pray what would you do ?’ she asked. 

rni^n I could earn a doUar and a half a day, 

^ I might get m as instructor m Hanley's 

T , , ® jomt - I say “might”, mind you, and I might be 

vrnrpfl discussion closely, and while he was con- 

mpnf 1, ^ j ^ he resented the rather cavaher treat- 

minrl ^ Ruth. A new conception of love formed in his 

fPTPrl ^ f ^ 1, tened Reason had nothmg to do with lova It mat- 
cnrrt^^ w e er the woman he loved reasoned correctly or in- 
y* ve was above reason. If it just happened that she did 
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not ftdly appreaate lus necessity for a career, that did not make 
her a bit less lovable She was all lovably and what she thought 
had nothing to do with her lovableness. 

‘What's that?' he replied to a question from Olney that broke 
in upon his tram of drought 

'I was saymg that I hoped you wouldn’t be fool enough to 
tackle Latin.’ 

'But Latm is more than culture,' Ruth broke in. It is 
equipment' 

‘Well, are you gomg to tackle it?’ Olney persisted. 

Martm was sore beset. He could see that Ruth was hanging 
eagerly upon his ans\ver. 

‘I am afraid I won’t have tune,' he said finally. Td like to, but 
1 won’t have time.’ 

Tou see, Martm’s not seeking culture,' Olney exulted. ‘He’s 
trymg to get somewhere, to do somethmg ' 

‘Oh, but It’s mental trammg It’s mmd disaplme It's what 
makes disaplmed nunds’ Ruth looked expectantly at Martm, 
as if waitmg for him to change his judgement. Tou know, the 
football-players have to tram before the big game. And that is 
what Latin does for the thinker It trams ' 

‘Rot and bosh ! That’s what they told us when we were kids 
But there is one thing they didn’t tell us then. They let us find 
It out for ourselves afterwards’ Olney paused for effect, then 
added : ‘And what they didn’t tell us was that every gentleman 
should have studied Latm, but that no gentleman should know 
Latin.' 

“Now, that’s unfair,’ Ruth cried T knew you were turning the 
conversation just m order to get off somethmg.’ 

Tt’s clever aU right,’ was the retort, ‘but if s fair too The only 
men who know their Latm are the apothecaries, the lawyers, and 
the Latm professors And if Martm wants to be one of them, I 
miss my guess But whaf s aU that got to do with Herbert Spencer, 
anyway? Martm's just discovered Spencer, and he’s wild over 
him. Why? Because Spencer is takmg him somewhere Spencer 
couldn’t take me anywhere, nor you. We haven't got anywhere 
to go You’ll get mamed some day, and I’ll have nothing to do 
but keep track of the lawyers and busmess agents who -nnll take 
care of the money my father’s gomg to leave me.’ 
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Olney got up to go, but turned at tlic door and delivered a 
partmg shot 

‘You leave Martui alone, Ruth He knows wliat’s best for him- 
self Look at what he’s done already. He makes me sick sometimes 
- sick and ashamed of myself He knows more now about the 
world, and life, and men’s place, and all tlie rest tlian Arthur, 
or Norman, or I, or you, too, for tliat matter, and in spite of all 
our Latm, and French, and Saxon, and culture ’ 

But Ruth is my teacher,’ Martin answered chivahously. ‘She 
is responsible for what httle I have learned.' 


‘Rats I Olney looked at Ruth, and his expression was malicious. 
‘I suppose you’ll be teUmg me next that you read Spencer on her 
recommendation - only you didn't And she doesn’t know any- 
thmg more about Darwm and evolution than I do about Rmg 
Solomons mmes. What’s the jawbreaker definition about some- 
thmg or other of Spencer’s that you sprang on us the other day ? 
that mdefimte, mcoherent, homogeneity thmg. Spring it on 
er, and see if she understands a word of it That isn’t culture, 
you see. Well, tra la I and if you tackle Latin, Martin, I won't 
nave any respect for you.' 

And all the while, interested in the discussion, Martin had 
een aware o an urk m it as well It was about studies and lessons, 
e g wit the rudiments of knowledge, and the schoolboyish 
with the big thmgs that were stimng in him - 
^ e ^p upon hfe that was even then crookmg his fingers 
ons, with the cosmic thrills that made him ache, 
® consciousness of mastery of it all. He 

fiilpfl wifi, ^ ^ wrecked on the shores of a strange land, 

vainiv frv beauty, stumbhng and stammermg, and 

in fill A ^ rough barbanc tone of his brethren 

tn fh ^ ahve, painfully ahve, 

and ^versal togs, and yet he was compelled to potter 

shoi^ stiid7S." 

mi3? demanded before his 
should T anti f]i\ people would stay dead. Why 

and 1 ^ the dead ? Beauty is ahve 

dead.’ ^ ^ S^iages come and go They are the dust of the 
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And his next thought was that he had been phrasing his ideas 
very well, and he vent to bed vondenng why he could not talk 
in similar fashion when he v as with Ruth He was only a school- 
boy, wuth a schoolboy’s tongue, when he was m her presence. 

‘Give me time,’ he said aloud 'Only give me tune.’ Tune I 
tune I time I was his unending plaint 



It was not because of Olney, but m spite of Ruth, and his love 
for Ruth, that he finally deaded not to take up Latin His money 
meant tune There was so much that was more important than 
Latm, so many studies tliat clamoured with unpenous voices 
And he must write He must earn money He had had no accep- 
tance. Two score of manuscnpts were traveUmg the endless round 
of the magazmes How did the others do it? He spent long hours 
in the free readmg-rooms, gomg over what others had written, 
studying their work eagerly and cntically, companng it with his 
own, and wondermg, wondering about the secret tnck they had 
discovered which enabled them to sell theu work. 

He was amazed at the immense amount of prmted stuff that 
was dead No hght, no life, no colour was shot through it There 
was no breath of life in it, and yet it sold, at two cents a word, 
twenty dollars a thousand - the newspaper chppmg had said so 
He was puzzled by countless short stones, wntten lightly and 
deverly, he confessed, but without vitahty or reahty Life was so 
strange and wonderful, fiUed with an immensity of problems, of 
dreams, and of heroic tods, and yet these stones dealt only with 
the commonplaces of life He felt the stress and stram of life, its 
fevers and sweats and wdd insurgences - surely this was the stuff 
to write about I He wanted to glonfy the leaders of forlorn hopes, 
the mad lovers, the giants that fought imder stress and sti^, 
amid terror and tragedy, makmg hfe crackle with the strength of 
their endeavour And yet the magazme short stones seemed m- 
tent on glorifymg the Mr Butlers, the sordid doUar-chasers, and 
the commonplace httle love-affaus of commonplace httle men and 
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women Was it because the editors of tlie magazines were com- 
monplace? he demanded Or v/ere they afraid of life - these 
writers and editors and readers ? 

But his chief trouble was that he did not know any editors or 
writers And not merely did he not know any ^v^ters, but he did 
not know anybody who had ever attempted to write There was 
nobody to tell him, to hint to him, to give him the least word of 
advice. He began to doubt that editors were real men They 
seemed cogs m a machme. That was what it was - a machine He 
poured his soul into stones, articles, and poems, and entrusted 
them to the machme. He folded them just so, put the proper 
stamps inside the long envelope along ^^^th the manusenpt, 
sealed the envelope, put more stamps outside, and dropped it mto 
the mail-box It travelled across the continent, and after a certain 
lapse of tune the postman returned him the manusenpt m an- 
other long envelope, on the outside of which were the stamps 
he had enclosed There was no human editor at the other end, but 
a mere cumung arrangement of cogs that changed the manusenpt 
from one envelope to another and stuck on the stamps It was 
like the slot-machines wherein one dropped penmes, and, ^vith a 
metaUic whirl of machmery, had dehvered to him a stick of chew- 
ing-gum or a tablet of chocolate. It depended upon which slot one 
dropped the penny m whether he got chocolate or gum And so 
with the editonal machme One slot brought cheques, and the 

other brought rejection shps. So far he had found only the latter 
slot. 

It was the rejection slips that completed the horrible machme- 
^eness of the process These shps were prmted m stereotype 
form, and he had received hundreds of them — as many as a dozen 
or more on each of his earher manusenpts If he had received one 
hne, one personal hue, along wnth one rejection of aU his rejec- 
tions, he would have been cheered. But not one editor had given 
that proof of existence. And he could conclude only that there 
were no human men at the other end - only mere cogs, weH- 
oiled, and runiung beautifuUy in the machine. 

He was a good fighter, whole-souled and stubborn, and he 
would have been content to contmue feeding the machme for 
^^^1 j bleedmg to death, and not years, but weeks, 

wo d determme the fight. Each week his board bill brought him 
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nearer destruction, wkile the postage on forty manuscnpts bled 
hun almost as severely. He no longer bought books, and be econo- 
mized in petty ways, and sought to delay the mevitable end; 
though he did not inow how to economize, and brought the end 
nearer by a week when he gave his sister Marian five dollars for 
a dress 

He struggled in the dark, without advice, without encourage- 
ment, and m the teeth of discouragement Even Gertrude was be- 
ginning to look askance At first she had tolerated with sisterly 
fondness what she conceived to be his fooHshness; but now, out 
of sisterly solicitude, she grew anxious To her it seemed that his 
foolishness was becoming a madness Martm knew this, and suf- 
fered more keenly from it than from the open and nagging con- 
tempt of Bernard Higginbotham. Martin had faith in himself, but 
he was alone m his faith Not even Ruth had faith She had 
wanted him to devote himself to study, and, though she had not 
openly disapproved of his writing, she had never approved. 

He had never offered to show her his work. A fastidious deh- 
cacy had prevented hun Besides, she had been studying heavily 
at the Umversity, and he felt averse to robbmg her of her tune. 
But when she had taken her degree she asked him herself to let 
her see somethmg of what he had been domg Martm was elated 
and diffident Here was a judge She was a Bachelor of Arts She 
had studied hterature under skilled instructors Perhaps the edi- 
tors were capable judges, too But she would be different from 
them She would not hand him a stereotyped rejection shp, nor 
would she inform bim that lack of preference for his work did not 
necessarily imply lack of ment m his work She would talk, a 
warm human bemg, in her qmck, bnght way, and, most important 
of all, she would catch glimpses of the real Martm Eden In his 
Work she would discern what his heart and soul were hke, and 
she would come to understand somethmg - a httle somethmg - 
of the stuff of his dreams and the strength of his power 

Martm gathered together a number of carbon copies of his short 
stones, hesitated for a moment, then added his ‘Sea Lyncs’. They 
mounted then wheels on a late June afternoon and rode for the 
hills It was the second time he had been out with her alone, and 
as they rode along through the balmy warmth, just chilled by the 
sea-breeze to refreshmg coolness, he was profoundly impressed by 
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the fact that it was a very beautiful and well-ordered world, and 
that It was good to be alive and to love. They left their wheels by 
the roadside and climbed to the brown top of an open knoll, where 
the sunburnt grass breathed a harvest breath of dry sweetness and 
content 

Tts work is done,’ Martm said, as they seated themselves, she 
upon his coat, and he sprawlmg close to the warm earth He 
sniffed the sweetness of the tawny grass which entered his brain 
and set^his thoughts whirlmg on from the particular to the uni- 
vers^. It has achieved its reason for existence,’ he went on, 
patting the dry grass affectionately. Tt qmckened with ambition 
under the dreary downpour of last winter, fought die violent 
early spring, flowered and lured the insects and the bees, scat- 
tered Its seeds, squared itself with its duty and the world, and 

‘Why do you always look at things with such dreadfully prac- 
tical eyes ?’ she interrupted. 

Because I ve been studymg evolution, I guess It’s only recently 
that I got my eyesight, if the truth were told ’ 

♦4 seems to me you lose sight of beauty by bemg so prac- 

destroy beauty hke the boys who catch butterflies 
and rub the down off their beautiful wings.’ 

He shook his head. ^ 


eauty as significance, but I never knew its significance be- 
accepted beauty as something meaningless, as some- 

loinw ^ ^ 'if ^ beautiful without rhyme or reason. I did not 

toow anytog about beauty. But now I know, or, rather, am just 

I beautiful to me now that 

rain hidden chenustTy of sun and 

in the liM- ‘t become grass 'WTiy, there is romance 

thouohi nf adventure, too The very 

Jr I think of the play of force and 

TOtfan ““ ^i! ^hmggle of it, I fed as if I could 

wnt0^ an epic on the grass** 

wa^o^-i^^^ absently, and he noted that she 

was lookmg at him m a searching way. 

bl^^ confusion and embarrassment on the instant; the 

blood flushmg red on his neck and brow. 

I ope I am I^rmng to talk,' he stammered. There seems to 

o mu m me I want to say. But it is all so big. I can’t 
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find ways to say what is really in me. Sometimes it seems to me 
that all the world, aU life, everythmg, had taken up residence 
inside me and was damourmg for me to be the spokesman I feel - 
oh, I can’t describe it - 1 feel the bigness of it, but when I speak I 
babble like a little child It is a great task to transmute feehng 
and sensation mto speech, written or spoken, that wdl m turn in 
him who reads or listens transmute itself back into the selfsame 
feehng and sensation. It is a lordly task See, I bury my face m 
the grass, and the breath I draw in through my nostrils sets me 
(puvermg with a thousand thoughts and fanaes It is a breath of 
the umverse I have breathed, I know song and laughter, and suc- 
cess and pam, and struggle and death, and I see Visions that arise 
in my bram somehow out of the scent of the grass, and I would 
hke to teU them to you, to the world. But how can I? My tongue 
IS tiedr I have tried, by the spoken word just now, to descnbe,to 
you the effect on me of the scent of the grass But I have not sue 
ceeded I have no more than hmted m awkward speech. My words 
seem gibberish to me. And yet I am stifled with desue to tell Oh’ 
- he threw up his hands with a despamng gesture - ht is impos- 
sible I It IS not understandable I It is incommumcable I' 

‘But you do talk well,’ she insisted ‘Just think how you have 
improved in the short time I have known you Mr Butler is a 
noted pubhc speaker He is always asked by the State Committee 
to go out on stump durmg campaign Yet you talked just as well 
as he the other mght at dumer Only he was more controlled 
You get too exated, but you will get over that with practice 
^J5Tiy, you would make a good pubhc speaker You can go far . . . 
if you want to You are masterly. You can lead men, I am sure, 
and there is no reason why you should not succeed at anything 
you set your hand to, just as you have succeeded with grammar 
You would make a good lawyer You would shme m politics 
There is nothmg to prevent you from makmg as great a success as 
bdr Butler has made. And minus the dyspepsia,' she added, mth a 
smile. 

They talked on, she, in her gently persistent way, returning al- 
ways to tile need of thorough groundmg in education and to the 
advantages of Latm as part of the foundation for any career She 
drew her ideal of the successful man, and it w as largely in her 
father’s image, vnth a few unmistakable hncs and touches of 
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colour from the image of Mr Butler. He listened eagerly, with 
receptive ears, lying on his hack, and looking up and ]oymg m 
each movement of her hps as she talked But his brain was not 
receptive. There was nothmg alluring m the pictures she drew, 
and he was aware of a dull pam of disappointment and of a sharper 
ache of love for her. In all she said there was no mention of his 
writing, and the manuscripts he had brought to read lay neglected 
on the ground. 

At last, in a pause, he glanced at the sun, measured its height 
above the horizon, and suggested his manuscnpts by picking them 
up. 

T had forgotten,’ she said quickly. ‘And I am so anxious to 
hear.’ 

He read to her a story, one that he flattered himself was among 
his very best He called it ‘The Wme of Life’, and the wine of it 
that had stolen mto his bram when he wrote it stole into his 
bram now as he read it There was a certam magic m the ongmal 
conception, and he had adorned it with more magic of phrase and 
touch All the old fire and passion with which he had written it 
were reborn m him, and he swayed and swept away so that he 
was bhnd and deaf to the faults of it But it was not so with Ruth 
Her tramed ear detected the weaknesses and exaggerations, the 
over-emphasis of the tyro, and she was instantly aware each time 
the sentence-rhythm tapped and faltered She scarcely noted the 
rhythm otherwise, except when it became too pompous, at which 
moments she was disagreeably mpressed with its amateurishness. 
That was her final judgement on the story as a whole ^ amateur- 
ish, though she did not tell hun so Instead, when he had done, 
she pomted out the minor flaws and said that she liked the story. 

But he was disappointed 1 Her criticism was just He acknow- 
ledged that, but he had a feehng that he was not sharmg his work 
with her for the purpose of schoohoom correction. The details did 
not matter They could take care of themselves He could mend 
them, he could leam to mend them Out of life he had captured 
somethmg big and attempted to imprison it m the story It was the 
big thmg out of life he had read to her, not sentence structure and 
semicolons He wanted her to feel with him tliis big thing that 
was his, that he had seen with his own eyes, grappled with his 
oivn bram, and placed there on the page with his own hands in 
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printed words Well, he had failed, was his secret decision Per- 
haps the editors were nght. He had felt the big thing, but he had 
failed to transmute it He concealed his disappomtment, and 
jomed so easily with her in her criticism that she did not realize 
that deep down m him was running a strong undercurrent of 
disagreement 

This next thing Fve called 'The Pot",^ he said, unfoldmg the 
manuscript Tt has been refused by four or five magazmes now, 
but stdl, I think it is good In fact, I don’t know what to think of 
it, except that I've caught somethmg there Maybe it won’t affect 
you as it does me It’s a short dung - only two thousand words ’ 
TIow dreadful I’ she cried, when he had finished Tt is horrible 
- unutterably horrible I ’ 

He noted her pale face, her eyes wide and tense, and her 
clenched hands, with secret satisfactioiL He had succeeded He 
had communicated the stuff of fancy and feeling from out of his 
bram. It had struck home. No matter whether she hked it or not, 
it had gripped her a;id mastered her, made her sit there and hsten 
and forget details 

. Tt is life,’ he said, 'and life is not always beautiful. And yet, 
perhaps because I am strangely made, I find something beautiful 
there It seems to me that the beauty is tenfold enhanced because 
It IS there — ’ 

'But why couldn’t the poor woman -’ she broke m disconnec- 
tedly Then she left the revolt of her thought unexpressed to cry 
nut, ‘Oh, it is degrading I It is not nice I It is nasty ! ’ 

For the moment it seemed to him that his heart stood stiU 
Nostyi He had never dreamed it He had not meant it The whole 
sketch stood before him m letters of fire, and m such blaze of 
lUmnination he sought vainly for nastmess Then his heart began 
tobeatagam He was not guilty. 

*^^y didn’t you select a nice subject?’ she was saymg 'We 
bnow &ere are nasty things in the world, but that is no reason -’ 
She talked on in her indignant stram, but he was not follovnng 
ber He was smihng to himself as he looked up mto her virgmal 
i^^ce, so innocent so penetratmgly innocent that its punty 
seemed always to enter into him, iiving out of him all dross, and 
bathmg bun in some ethereal effulgence that was as cool and soft 
^d velvety as starshme We know there are nasty things tn the 
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world! He cuddled to hun the notion of her laio^g, and 
chuckled over it as a love-]oke. The next moment, m a flashing 
vision of multitudinous detail, he sighted the whole sea of life s 
nastmdss that he had known and voyaged over and through, and 
he forgave her for not understandmg the story. It was tlirough 
no fault of hers that she could not understand. He thanked God 
that she had been bom and sheltered to such innocence. But he 
knew life, its foulness as well as its fairness, it greatness in spite 
of the slime that infested it, and, by God ! he was going to have 
his say on it to the world. Samts in heaven - how could they be 
anything but fair and pure? No praise to them. But saints in 
shme - ah, that was the everlasting wonder I That was what made 
life worth while. To see moral grandeur rismg out of cesspools of 
uuquity; to rise hunself and first glimpse beauty, faint and far, 
through mud-dnppmg eyes; to see, out of weakness, and frailty, 
and viaousness, and all abysmal bmtishness, ansmg strength, and 
tmth, and high spiritual endowment - 
He caught a stray sequence of sentences she was uttermg, 

TThe tone of it ah, is low. And there is so much that is high 
Take “In Memonam’'.' 

He was impelled to suggest “Locksley HaU", and would have 
done so had not his vision gripped him agam and left him stanng 
at her, the female of his kmd, who, out of the primordial ferment, 
creepmg and crawlmg up the vast ladder of hfe for a thousand 
thousand centuries, had emerged on the topmost rung, having 
become one, Ruth, pure, and fan, and divme, and with power to 
make him know love, and to aspire towards purity, and to desire 
to taste divmity - hun, Martin Eden, who, too, had come up m 
some amazmg fashion from out the ruck, and the nure, and the 
countless mistakes and abortions of unendmg creation There was 
the romance, and the wonder, and the glory There was the stuff 
to ^v^te, if he could only find speech. Samts m heaven I - they 
were only samts, and could not hdp themselves But he was a man. 

"fou have strength,' he could hear her saymg, 'but it is un- 
tutored strength.’ 

‘Like a bull m a dima shop,’ he suggested, and won a smile 

‘And you must develop discnmmation. You must consult 
taste, and fineness, and tone ’ 

T dare too much,’ he stammered. 
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She smiled approbation, and settled herself to listen to another 
story. 

I don't know what you’ll make of this/ he said apologetically. 
'It's a funny thing Tm afraid I got beyond my depth m it, but 
my mtentions were good Don't bother about the httle features 
of it Just see if you catch the feel of the big thing in it It is big, 
and it IS true, though the chance is large that I have failed to 
make it mteUigible.' 

He read, and as he read he watched her. At last he had reached 
her, he thought She sat without movement, her eyes steadfast 
upon hiTTij scarcely breathing, caught up and out of herself, he 
thought, by the witchery of the thing he had created. He had en- 
titled the story 'Adventure', and it was the apotheosis of adven- 
ture — not of the adventure of the story-books, but of real 
adventure, the savage taskmaster, awful of punishment and awful 
of reward, faithless and whimsical, demanding terrible patience 
and heartbreakmg days and nights of toil, offenng the blaamg 
sunhght glory or dark death at the end of thirst and fa min e or of 
the long drag and monstrous delirium of rotting fever, through 
blood and sweat and stinging insects, leading up by long chams 
of petty and ignoble contacts to royal culminations and lordly 
achievements. 

It was this, all of it, and more, that he had put into his story, 
and it was this, he beheved, that warmed her as she sat and 
hstened Her eyes were wide, colour was m her pale cheeks, and 
before he finished it seemed to him that she was almost pantmg. 
Truly, she was warmed; but she was warmed, not by the story, 
hut by hiTu . She did not think much of the story , it was Martm s 
Intensity of power, the old excess of strength that seemed to pour 
horn his body and on and over her The paradox of it was that it 
Was the story itself that was freighted with his power, that w^ 
the channel, for the time bemg, through which his strength 
poured out to her. She was aware only of the strength, md not 
of the medium, and when she seemed most carried away y w at 
he had written, m reality she had been earned away by somethmg 
quite foreign to it - by a thought, terrible and perilous, that had 
formed itself unsummoned in her brain She bad caug t ersc 
Wondermg what mamage was hke, and the beconMg consemus 
of the wajrwardness and ardour of the thought had terrified her. 
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It was Tinmaideiily. It was not like her. She had never been tor- 
mented by Womanhood, and she had hved in a dreamland of 
Tennysoman poesy, dense even to the full significance of that 
delicate master’s dehcate allusions to the grossnesses that intrude 
upon the relations of queens and knights. She had been asleep 
always, and now life was thundering imperatively at all her doors. 
Mentally she was m a panic to shoot the bolts and drop the bars 
into place, while wanton instincts urged her to throw wide her 
portals and bid the dehaously strange visitor to enter in. 

Martm. waited with satisfaction for her verdict. He had no doubt 
of what it would be, and he was astounded when he heard her say: 

‘It is beautifuL' 


‘It is beautiful, she repeated, with emphasis, after a pause. 

Of course it was beautiful; but there was something more than 
mere beauty m it, something more stingingly splendid which had 
made beauty its handmaiden He sprawled silently on the ground, 
watc^g the gnsly form of a great doubt nsmg before him. He 
Imd faded He was marticulate. He had seen one of the greatest 
tuings in the world, and he had not expressed it* 

‘What did you think of the He hesitated, abashed at his first 
attmpt to use a strange word ‘Of the motif ?> he asked 
‘It was confused,’ she answered ‘That is my only cntidsm in 
e arge way. I followed the story, but there seemed so much 

e e. t IS too wordy You clog the action by mtroducing so much 
extraneous matenal ’ * 


‘That was the major motif,’ he hurriedly explamed, ‘the big 
under-ruMmg motif, the comic and umversal thing I tried to 
f ^ u Itself, which was only super- 

T ^ I guess I did It ba^y. 

^ d not succeed m suggestmg what I was dnvmg at But FU learn 
m time. ° 


PoS'w.lnf ^ Bachelor of Arts, but he had 

hiifin h itations This she did not comprehend, attri- 

butng her mcomprehension to his mcoherence 

‘But it was beautiful m places ’ 

he wonirt re aV debatmg whether 

shcTvlt^ 1? d-P-' ^Bile 

an<^ \vav\ P°udermg agam upon unsummoned 

and \vayward thoughts of mamage. 
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ou V, nnt to fmjoiis ’’ iwWd o'bniptl)^ 

a little bit,' he confcitccfl Tliat is part of the adventure, 
ft IS nor die bcinp famous, but the process of becoming so, that 
counts j'Vnd, after all. to he famous v\ould lie, for me, only a 
uicans to something else I want to be famous vciy- much, for diat 
tuattcr, and for diat reason ’ 

'For vours.abc,' he wanted to add, and might have added, had 
she proved cndiusiastic ov cr w hat he had read to her 

But she V, as too basv in her mind, cnrvnng out a career for him 
that would at least be possible, to asl: what die ultimate something 
"^as whicli lie had hinted at Tlicrc was no career for him in 
htcraturc Of that slic was convinced He liad prov'ed it today, 
‘^uth his amateurish and sophomonc produedons He could talk 
but he was incapable of expressing liimsclf in a literary way. 
She compared Tennvson, and Browning, and her favounte prose 
masters wnth liim, and to his hopeless discredit Yet she did not 
tell him her w liole mind Her strange interest m him led her to 
temporize His desire to wTitc was, after all, a litde weakness 
^vhlch he v/ould grow out of in time Then he would devote him- 
self to the more serious affairs of life And he would succeed, too 
She Imew diat He was so strong that he could not fail ... if only 
he Would drop wnting 

'I vvish you would show me all you write, Mr Eden,' she said. 

He flushed with pleasure She was interested, that much was 
sure And at least she had not given him a rejection slip She had 
called certain portions of his work beautiful, and that was the 
first encouragement he had ever received from anyone. 

‘I will,' he said passionately. 'And I promise you, Miss Morse^ 
fhat I wtH make good I have come far — I know that — and I have 
far to go, and I will cover it if I have to go on my hands and 
knees ’ He held up a bunch of manuscript Tlere are the "Sea 
Eyries”. "When you get home. I'll turn them over to you to read 
at your leisure. And you must be sure to tell me just what you 
think of them. ‘WTiat I need, you know, above all thmgs, is cxiti- 
cism. And do, please, be frank with me I' 

*1 will he perfectly frank,' she promised, with an uneasy con- 
viction that she had not been frank with him, and with a doubt 
if she could be quite frank with him the next tune. 
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The first battle, fought and finished,’ Martin said to the looking- 
glass ten days later. ‘But there will be a second battle, and a third 
battle, and battles to the end of tune, unless . . 

He did not finish the sentence, but looked about tlic mean little 
room, and let his eyes dwell sadly upon a heap of returned manu- 
scripts, still m their long envelopes, which lay in a corner on die 
floor. He had no stamps svith which to continue them on their 
travels, and for a week they had been pilmg up More of them 
would come m on the morrow, and on die next day, and the next, 
tdl they were all m And he would be unable to start them out 
again. He was a month’s rent behind on the typesvnter, which he 
could not pay, having barely enough for the week’s board, which 
was due, and for the employment office fees 
He sat doNvn and regarded the table thoughtfully There were 
ink-stains upon it, and he suddenly discovered that he was fond 
of it 

‘Dear old table,’ he said, Tve spent some happy hours with 
you, and you’ve been a pretty good fnend, when all is said and 
done. You never turned me down, never passed me out a reward- 
of-unment rejection shp, never complamed about working over- 
time’ 

He dropped his arms upon the table and buried his face in 
them. His throat was achmg, and he wanted to cry It remmded 
him of his first fight, when he was six years old, when he punched 
away with the tears running down his cheeks, while the other 
boy, two years his elder, had beaten and pounded him into ex- 
haustion. He saw the rmg of boys, howhng like barbarians as he 
went down at last, writhing m the throes of nausea, the blood 
streaming from his nose, and the tears from his bruised eyes. 

Toor little shaver 1' he murmiued. ‘Anri you’re just as badly 
heked now You re beaten to a pulp You’re down and out.’ 

But the vision of that first fight still hngered under his eyehds, 
and as he watched he saw it dissolve and reshape into the series 
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of fights which had followed Six months later Cheese-Face (that 
was the boy) had whipped him agam But he had blacked Cheese- 
Face’s eye that time. That was going some I He saw them all, 
fight after fight, himself alivays whipped and Cheese-Face exultmg 
over him But he had never run away He felt strengthened by 
the memory of that He had always stayed and taken his medi- 
cme Cheese-Face had been a htde fiend at fightmg, and had 
never once shown mercy to him. But he had stayed. He had 
stayed with it 1 

Next he saw a narrow alley, between ramshackle frame build- 
ings The end of the alley was blocked by a one-storey bnck 
buildmg, out of which issued the rhythmic thunder of the 
prases, running off the first edition of the Enquirer. He was 
eleven, and Cheese-Face was thirteen, and they both earned the 
inquirer That was why th^ were there, waitmg for their 
papers And, of course, Cheese-Face had picked on him agam, and 
there was another fight that was mdetenmnate, because at a 
<iuarter to four the door of the press-room was thrown open, and 
fhe gang of boys crowded m to fold their papers, 

TU hek you tomorrow,’ he heard Cheese-Face promise j and he 
heard his own voice, piping and trembhng widi unshed tears, 
agreeing to be there on the morrow. 

And he had come there the next day, hurrymg from school to 
be there first, and beatmg Cheese-Face by two minutes. The other 
boys said he was all right, and gave him advice, pomtmg out his 
faults as a scrapper, and promismg him victory if he carried out 
their instnictions The same boys gave Cheese-Face advice, too 
How they had enjoyed the fight ! He paused in his recollections 
long enough to envy them the spectacle he and Cheese-Face had 
put up Then the fight was on, and it went on, without rounds, 
for thirty mmutes, until the press-room door was opsned. 

He watched the youthful apparition of himself, day after day, 
hurrying from school to the Enquirer alley. He could not walk 
very fast. He was stiff and lame from the incessant fighting His 
forearms were black and blue firom wnst to elbow, what of the 
countless blows he had warded off, and here and there the tor- 
tured flesh was beginnmg to fester His head and arms and 
shoulders ached, the small of his back ached - he ached all over- 
and his brain was heavy and dazed. He did not play at school * nor 



did he study. Even to sit still all day at his desk, as he did, was a 
torment It seemed centuries since he had begun tlic round of 
daily fights, and tune stretched away mto a nightmare and in* 
fimte future of daily fights Why couldn’t Cheese-Face be licked? 
he often thought; that would put him, Martin, out of his misery 
It never entered his head to cease fighting, to allow Cheese-Face 
to whip him. 

And so he dragged himself to the Enquirer alley, sick m body 
and soul, but leammg the long patience, to confront his eternal 
enemy, Cheese-Face, who was just as sick as he, and just a bit 
wdhng to quit if it were not for the gang of newsboys that looked 
on and made pride pamful and necessary. One afternoon, after 
twenty mmutes of desperate efforts to annihilate each other, 
accordmg to set rules that did not permit kicking, striking below 
the belt, nor hittmg when one was down, Cheese-Face, panting 
for breath and reelmg, offered to call it quits And Martin, head 
on arms, thrilled at the picture he caught of himself, at that 
moment m the afternoon of long ago, when he reeled and panted 
and choked with the blood that ran into his mouth and down 
his throat from his cut bps — when he tottered toward Cheese- 
Face, spittmg out a mouthful of blood so that he could speak, 
crying out that he would never quit, though Cheese-Face could 

give m if he wanted-to And Cheese-Face did not give m, and the 
fight went on. 

The next day and the next, days without end, witnessed the 
a temoon fight. When he put up his arms each day, to begin, 
they pamed exquisitely, and the first few blows, struck and re- 
Kiv , rac ed his soid, after that things grew numb, and he 
oug t on Imdly, seemg as m a dream, dancmg and wavermg, 
e arge eatures and burning, animal-hke eyes of Cheese-Face. 

^ face, all else about bim was a whirlin g 

ij nothmg else in the world but that face, and he 

wo never ow rest, blessed rest, until he had beaten that face 
^ Weedmg knuckles, or until the bleedmg 
knuckles that somehow belonged to that face had beaten hun mto 
a pulp then, one way or the other, he would have rest But 
to ^t for him, Martm, to qmt - that was impossible 
Came the day when he dragged himself mto the Enquirer alley, 
and there was no Cheese-Face Nor did Cheese-Face come. The 
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boys congratulated him, and told him tliat he had licked Cheese- 
Pace But Martin was not satisfied He had not licked Cheese- 
Pace, nor had Cliccse-Pace licked him The problem had not been 
solved It was not until aftenvards that they learned that Cheese- 
Pace's father liad died suddenly tliat very day. 

Martin slnpped on througli tlie years to tlie night in the nigger 
heaven at the Auditonum He was seventeen, and }ust back from 
sea A row started. Somebody was bullying somebody, and Martin 
interfered, to be confronted by Cheese-Face s blazmg eyes. 

TU fix you after de sliow,' his anaent enemy hissed 

Martin nodded The nigger heaven bouncer was makmg his way 
towards the disturbance 

TU meet you outside, after the last act.' Martin whipiered, the 
■while his face showed imdivided mterest m the buck-and-wmg 


dancmg on the stage. 

The bouncer glared and went away. 
‘Got a gang^' he asked Cheese-Face at 


the end of the act 


‘Sure ' 

‘Then I got to get one,’ Martin announced 
Between the acts he mmtered Im followmg - teee feUows he 
W from the nail-worhs, a radroad fireman and half a dozen of 
the Boo Gang, along with aa many more from the dread Eigh- 


teenth-and-Market Gang 

When the theatre let out, the two gangs strung along mcon- 
spicuously on opposite sides of the street Wn they came to a 
quiet corner they united and held a council of war. 

‘Eighth Street Bndge is the place,’ said a red-headed fellow 
belon^g to Cheese-Face's gang ‘You km fight m the middle, 
under the electric light an' whichever way the bulls come, we 


km sneak the other way. 

That’s agreeable to me,' Martm said, after consultmg with the 


leaders of his own gang r n a . 

'The Eighth Street Bndge, crossmg an arm of San Antonio 
Estuarv the length of three aty blocks In the middle of the 
bndM and at each end, were electnc hghts No poheeman could 
nassAose end-hghts unseen It was the safe place for the battle 
that revived itself under Martm’s eyehds He saw the two gangs, 
aggressive and sullen, ngidly keepmg apart from each other and 
ha^mg their respective champions; and he saw himself and 
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Cheese-Face stripping A short distance away lookouts were set, 
their task being to v/atch the lighted ends of the bndge. A mem- 
ber of the Boo Gang held Martin's coat, and shirt, and cap, ready 
to race with them into safety in case the police interfered Martin 
watched himself go mto the centre, fanng Checse-Facc, and he 
heard himself say, as he held up his hand wammgly : 

They am’t no hand-shaldn’ m this Understand? They ain't 
nothm’ hut scrap No throwm’ up the sponge This is a grudge- 
fight, an’ It’s to a finish. Understand? Somebody’s gom' to get 
heked ’ 

Cheese-Face wanted to demur - Martin could see that — but 
Cheese-Face’s old perilous pride was touched before the two gangs 

'Aw, come on I’ he replied ‘Wet’s the good of chewin’ de rag 
about It? I’m wit* cheh to de finish ’ 


Then they fell upon each other, like young bulls, in all the 
glory of youth, with naked fists, with hatred, with desire to hurt, 
to maim, to destroy. All the pamful, thousand years’ gams of 
man m his upward climb through creation were lost Only the 
electric hght remamed, a milestone on the path of the great human 
adventure. Martin and Cheese-Face were two savages, of the Stone 
Age, of the squatting place and the tree refuge They sank lower 
and lower mto the muddy abyss, back mto the dregs of the raw 
begmnmgs of life, stnvmg blmdly and chemically, as the star- 
dust of the heavens strives, as atoms strive, coUidmg, recoilmg, 
and colhdmg agam and eternally agam. 

God I We were animals — brute-beasts!’ Martin muttered 
moud, as he watched the progress of the fight It was to him, with 
his splendid power of vision, like gazmg into a kmetoscope He 
was bo& onlooker and partiapant His long months of culture 
and refinement shuddered at the sight, then the present was 
blotted out of his consciousness, and the ghosts of the past pos- 

Martm Eden, just returned firom sea, and 
fightmg Cheese-Face on the Eighth Street Bndge. He suffered, and 
to ed, and sweated, and bled, and exulted when his naked 
knuckles smashed home. 

"Hiey were twm whirlwmds of hatred, revolvmg about each 
other monstrously The tune passed, and the two hostile gangs 
became very ^et They had never witnessed such mtensity of 
feroaty, and they were awed by it The two fighters were greater 
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brutes than they. The first splendid velvet edge of youth and con- 
^on wore o2, and they fought more cautiously and deliberately, 
ftere had been no ad\antagc gamed cither v/ay 'It's anybody's 
^ght/ Martin heard someone saying Then he followed up a feint, 
right and left, was fiercely countered, and felt his cheek laid open 
k) the bone No bare loiuckle had done that He heard mutters of 
amazement at the ghastly damage wrought, and was drenched 
■^th his own blood But he ga\e no sign He became immensely 
^'ary, for he was wise ^vlth knowledge of the low cunmng and 
foul Mkness of his kind He watched and waited, until he feigned 
3 '^nld rush, which he stopped midway, for he had seen the ghnt 
of metal. 

*Hold up yer hand I' he screamed. 'Them’s brass knuckles, an' 
you hit me wnth ’em !’ 

Both gangs surged forv/ard, growhng and snarlmg hi a second 
there W'ould be a free-for-all fight, and he would be robbed of his 
Vengeance. He was beside himself. 

‘Tou guys keep out I' he screamed hoarsely. 'Understand I Say, 

d'ye understand?' 

They shrank away from him. They were brutes, but he was the 
sreh-brute, a thmg of terror that towered over them and dominated 
them. 

This is my scrap, an’ they ain’t goin' to be no buttin' in. 
Gimme them knuckles I’ 

Cheese-Face, sobered and a bit frightened, surrendered the foul 

"^oapon. 

Tou passed 'em to him, you Red-Head, sneakin’ m behind the 
push there,' Martin went on, as he tossed the knuckles mto the 
Water T seen you, an’ I was wonderin' what you was up to If 
you try anythuig like that agam, rU beat cheh to death Under- 
stand^' 

They fought on, through exhaustion and beyond, to exhaustion 
immeasurable and mconceivable, until the crowd of brutes, its 
blood-lust sated, terrified by what it saw, begged them impartially 
to cease And Cheese-Face, ready to drop and die, a gnsly monster 
out of whose features all likeness to Cheese-Face had been beaten, 
wavered and hesitated, but Martin sprang in and smashed Fim 
agam and agam 

Next, after a seeming century or so, with Cheese-Face 
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weal^eniBg fast, m a mtx-tip of blows there V'n.s a lorid ^ 
Martin’s right arm dropped to Ins side It v/ns a broken 
Everybody heard it and Imcw, and ChccscTacc Imcw, rushing 
like a tiger in the other's extremity and raining blow on blow 
Martin’s gang surged forward to interfere Dazed by tlie rapid suc- 
cession of blows, Martin warned them back with vile and earnest 
curses, sobbed out and groaned in ultimate desolation and despair. 

He punched on, with Ins left hand only, and as he punchc , 
doggedly, only half-consnous, as from a remote distance, he heard 
murmurs of fear m the gangs, and one who said, wth shaking 
voice: This ain’t a scrap, fellows It’s murder, an’ we ought to 

stop it.’ , 

But no one stopped it, and he was glad, punching on weaniy 

and endlessly with his one arm, battering away at a bloody some- 
thmg before him that was not a face, but a horror - an oscillating, 
hideous, gibbering, nameless thing tliat persisted before his waver- 
ing vision, and would not go away. And he punched on and on, 
slower and slower as the last shreds of vitality oozed from him, 
through centimes and aeons and enormous lapses of time, until, 
m a dun way, he became aware that the nameless thmg ^vas 
sinkmg, slowly sinkmg, down to the rough board-planking of the 
bndge. And the next moment he was standing over it, staggering 
and swaying on shaky legs, clutching at the air for support, and 
saymg m a voice he did not recognize : 

T)’ye want any more ? Say, d'ye want any more ?' 

He was stdl saymg it, over and over - demandmg, entreating, 
threatemng, to Imow if it wanted any more - when he felt the 
fellows of his gang laying hands on him, patting him on the back, 
and trymg to put his coat on him. And Aen came a sudden rush 
of blackness and obhvion 

The tin alarm-dock on the table ticked on, but Martin Eden, 
his face buned on his arms, did not hear it He heard nothmg. He 
did not think. So absolutely had he relived hfe that he had famted 
just as he fainted years hrfore on the Eighth Street Bridge. For a 
full minute the blackness and the blanlmess endured. Then, hke 
one from the dead, he sprang upnght eyes flaming , sweat pouring 
down his face, shouting : 

T heked you, Cheese-Face I It took me eleven years, but I heked 
youl’ 
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His laiees were trembling under him; he felt faint, and he stag* 
gered back to tlie bed, sinking down and sitting on the edge of it. 
He was still in the clutch of the past He looked about the room, 
perplexed, alarmed, wondering where he was, until he caught 
sight of the pile of manuscripts in the comer Then the wheels of 
memory slipped ahead through four years of tune, and he was 
aware of the present, of the books he had opened and the universe 
he had won from then pages, of his dreams and ambitions, and 
of his love for a pale wraith of a girl, sensitive and sheltered and 
ethereal, who would die of horror did she witness but one moment 
of what he had just lived through — one moment of all the muck 
of life through which he had waded. 

He arose to his feet and confronted himself m the lookmg-glass 

*And so you arise from the mud, Martin Eden, he said solemnly. 
*And you cleanse your eyes in a great brightness, and thrust your 
shoulders among the stars, doing what all life has done, letting 
the "ape and tiger die", and wrestmg highest hentage from all 
powers that be ' 

He looked more closely at himself and laughed. 

‘A bit of hystena and melodrama, eh?' he quened 'Well, never 
mind You hcked Cheese-Face, and you’ll hck the editors, if it 
takes hvice eleven years to do it in. You can’t stop here. You’ve 
got to go on. It’s to a finish, you know.’ 


i6 

The alarm dock went off, jerking Martm out of sleep with a 
suddenness that would have given headache to one with less 
splendid constitution. Though he slept soundly, he awoke in- 
stantly, hke a cat, and he awoke eagerly, glad that the five hours 
of unconsciousness were gone He hated the obhvion of sleep 
There was too much to do, too much of life to hve. He grudged 
every moment of life sleep robbed him of, and before the dock 
had ceased its dattenng he was head and ears in the wash-basm, 
and thrilling to the cold bite of the water. 

But he did not follow his regular programme. There was no 
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unfinislied story waiting his hand, no new story demanding 
articulation. He had studied late, and it was nearly time for 
breakfast He tried to read a chapter m Fiske, but his brain was 
restless, and he closed the book Today witnessed the beginning 
of the new battle, wherem for some time thejce would be no 
writing. He was aware of a sadness akin to that with which one 
leaves home and family. He looked at the manuscripts m the 
comer. That was it. He was gomg away from them, his pitiful 
dishonoured children that were welcome nowhere. He went over 
and began to rummage among them, reading snatches here and 
there, his favourite portions. The Pot’ he honoured with reading 
aloud, as he did ‘Adventure’, ^ latest-bom, completed the 
day before, and tossed mto the comer for lack of stamps, v^on his 
keenest approbation. 

T can't understand,' he murmured ‘Or maybe it’s the editors 
who can’t understand. There’s nothing wrong with that. They 
publish worse every month Everything they publish is worse . . ♦ 
nearly everythmg, anyway.’ 

After breakfast he put the typewriter in its case, and carried it 
down into Oakland. 

T owe a month on it,’ he told the derk in the store. ‘But you 
teU the manager Fm gomg to work, and that FU be m in a month 
or so and straighten up ’ 

He crossed on the ferry to San Francisco, and made his way to ^ 
an employment oflB.ce ‘Any kmd of work, no trade,’ he told the 
agent; and was mtermpted by a newcomer, dressed rather fop- 
pishly, as some workmg-men dress who have instincts for finer 
thmgs The agent shook his head despondently. 

‘Nothm’ dom’, eh?’ said the other ‘Well, I got to get somebody 
today ' 

He turned and stared at Martin, and Martin, staring back, 
noted the puffed and discoloured face, handsome and weak, and 
knew that he had been making a night of it. 

‘Lookm’ for a ]ob?’ the other queried. ‘What can you 
do?’ 

Hard labour, sailonzing, run a typewriter — no shorthand — can 
Sit on a horse, wiUmg to do anythmg and tackle anythmg,’ was 
the ans^ver 
The other nodded. 



'Sounds good to me Mv name’s Dawson, Joe Dawson, an’ Fm 
^in* to scare up a laundi^^man.' 

Too much for me ’ Martin caught an amusing glimpse of him- 
self ironing fluffy ^^illte things that women wear But he had 
taken a liking to the otlicr, and he added . 1 might do the plam 
washing I learned that much at sea ' 

Joe Da\vson tiiought visibly for a moment 

Took here, let’s get together an’ frame it up ’Willin’ to listen?’ 

Martm nodded 

This IS a small laundry, up country, belongs to Shelley Hot 
Springs — hotel, you know. Two men do the work, boss and 
a^istant Fm the boss You don't work for me, but you work 
under me Think you’d be to learn?* 

Martm paused to think The prospect was alluring. A few 
uiouths of it, and he would have tune to himself for study. He 
could work hard and study hard. 

Good grub an' a room to yourself,’ Joe said. 

That settled it A room to himself where he could bum the 
uddnight oil unmolested 

'But work like hell,’ the other added. 

Martm caressed his swellmg shoulder-muscles significantly^ 
That came from hard work ’ 

Then let’s go to it ’ Joe held his hand to his head for a moment 
'Gee, hut its a stem-wmder Can hardly see I went down the hne 
last night — everythmg — everything Here’s the frame-up The 
Wages for two is a himdxed and board I’ve ben drawm’ down 
^ucty, the second man forty But he knew the biz You’re green, 
h I break you m, FU be domg plenty of your work at first Sup- 
pose you hegm at thuty, an’ work up to the forty. FU play fan. 
Just as soon as you can do your share, you get the forty ’ 

Til go you,’ Martin announced, stretchmg out his hand, which 
the other shook ‘Any advance - for railroad ticket and extras?’ 

T blew it m,’ was Joe’s answer, with another reach at his achmg 
head ‘All I got is a return ticket’ 

‘And Fm broke . when I pay my board.’ 

7ump it,’ Joe advised 

‘Can’t Owe it to my sister.' 

Joe whistled a long, perplexed whistle, and racked his brains to 
htffe purpose. 
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Tve got the price of the drinks/ he said desperately. 'Come on, 
an’ mebhe we’ll cook up something.^ 

Martin dechned. 

'Water-waggon?’ 

This time Martin nodded, and Joe lamented, Wish I ^vas I But 
I somehow just can’t,’ he said in extenuation. ‘After I’ve ben 
workm’ like hell all week, I just got to booze up. If I didn’t, Td 
cut my throat or bum up the premises. But I'm glad you're on 
the waggon. Stay with it’ 

Martm knew of the enormous gulf between him and this man 
“ the gulf the books had made — but he found no difficulty in 
crossmg back over that gulf. He had lived all his life in the 
working-class world, and the camaraderie of labour was second 
nature with him. He solved the difficulty of transportation, that 
was too much for the other’s achmg head He would send his 
trunk up to Shelley Hot Springs on Joe's ticket As for himself, 
ffiere was his wheel. It was seventy miles, and he could nde it on 
Sunday and be ready for work Monday morning. In the meantime 
e wo go home and pack up. There was no one to say good- 
ye to Ruth and her whole family were spending the long summer 

m the Sierras, at Lake Tahoe. r 3 b 


tired and dusty, on Sunday 
g Joe ^eet^ him exuberantly. "With a wet towel bound 
about his achmg brow, he had been at work all day. 

Mt of last week’s washin’ mounted up, me bein’ away to get 

bwfcfr ^ to call a trunk. An’ whafs to it? Gold- 


nnpacked. The bon wan a 
and Mr Hioginbotham had 

S f hanirnaded on by 

Jfetm had tectocaUy tansfonned it mto a truk ehgtole for 

'Books clean to the bottom?' he asked. 

tabk^/uch’^^M^^.r" bookr on a kitchen 

tabk n^toA aervrf nr the room m place of a waahatand. 

Gee 1 Joe enploded; then waited m adence for the deduction 
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to arise in liis brain At last it came. ‘Say, you don’t care for the. 
guls . . . much?’ he queried. 

‘No,’ was the answer. ‘I used to chase a lot before I tackled the 
books But smce then there’s no time.’ 

‘And there won’t be any time here All you can do is work and 

sleep.’ 

Martm thought of his five hours’ sleep a mght, and smiled The 
room was situated over the laundry, and was in the same buddmg 
with the engme that pumped water, made electriQty, and ran the 
laundry madunery. The engineer, who occupied the adjouung 
room, dropped in to meet the new hand, and helped Martm to ng 
up an electric bulb, on an extension wire, so that it travelled along 
a stretched cord from over the table to the bed 

The next mormng, at quarter-past six, Martm was routed out 
for a quarter-to-seven breakfast There happened to be a bath- 
tub for the servants m the laundry bmlding, and he electrified Joe 
by taking a cold bath 

‘Gee, but you’re a hummer 1’ Joe announced, as they sat down 
to breakfast m a comer of the hotel kitchen. ' 

With them was the engmeer, the gardener, and the assistant- 
gardener, and two or three men from the stable They ate hur- 
riedly and gloomily, with but little conversation, and as Martm 
ate and listened he realized how far he had travelled from their 
status Their small mental cahbre was depressmg to him , and he 
was anxious to get away from them So he bolted his breakfast, a 
sickly, sloppy afiau, as rapidly as they, and heaved a sigh of rehef 
when he passed out through the kitchen door 

It was a perfectly appointed small steam laundry wherem the 
most modem machmery did everythmg that was possible for 
madunery to do Martm, after a few mstmcbons, sorted the great 
heaps of soiled dothes, while Joe started the washer and made up 
fresh supplies of soft-soap, compounded of biting chemicals that 
compelled him to s^vathe his mouth and nostrils and eyes m bath- 
towels till he resembled a mummy. Pmished the sorting, Martm 
lent a hand m wringing the dothes This was done by dumpmg 
them into a spinning receptacle that went at a rate of a few 
thousand revolutions a minute, tearing the water from the dodies 
by centnfugal force Then Martin began to alternate berween the 
dr^er and the wringer, bct^veen times 'shalung out’ socks and 
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stockings. By the afternoon, one feeding and one stacking up, th^ 
were running socks and stockings through the mangle while the 
irons were heatmg Then it was hot irons and underclothes dll 
SIX o'clock, at which tune Joe shook his head dubiously. 

^ay behmd,' he said. 'Got to work after supper/ 

And after supper they worked till ten o'clock, under the blaz- 
ing electric hghts, until the last piece of underclothing was uoned 
and folded away m the distnbutmg-room. It was a hot California 
mght, and, though the windows were thrown wide, the room, 
with Its red-hot uonmg-stove, was a furnace Martm and Joe> 
down to undershirts, bare-armed, sweated and panted for an. 

‘Like tnmimng cargo m the tropics,' Martm said, when they 
went upstaus. 

‘You'll do,’ Joe answered. ‘You take hold like a good fellow If 
you keep up the pace, you'll be on thuty dollars only one month. 
The second month you'll be gettm' your forty. But don't teU me 
you never uoned before I know better/ 

‘Never uoned a rag m my life, honestly, until today,’ Martm 
protested. 


He was surprised at his weariness when he got into his room, 
for^tful of the fact that he had been on his feet and working 
without let up for fourteen hours He set the alarm at six, and 
m^med back five hours to one o'clock He could read until then, 
^pmg ofi his shoes, to ease his swollen feet, he sat down at the 
table with his books He opened Fiske, where he had left off two 
days before, and began to read But he found trouble with the first 
paragraph, and began to read it through a second time. Then he 
awoke, m pain from his stiffened musdes and chilled by the 
moimtam wmd that had begun to blow m through the wmdow. 
He looM at the clock It marked two He had been asleep four 
hours He pdled off his clothes and crawled mto bed, where he 
w^ asleep the moment after his head touched the piUow. 

TuK^y was a day of sunilar unremitting toil. The speed with 
wn V 1 Martin s admiration Joe was a demon for 

TTinTTi 1^^ concert pitch, and there was never a 

en m e ong ay when he was not fighting for moments 
e concentiate imseH upon his work and upon how to save 

rn m wiiere he did'm five motions what 

could be done m three, or m three motions what could be done m 
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tvi'o ^unmation of v.-^te motion/ Martin phrased it, as he 
watched and patterned after He was a good workman himself, 
tpnck and deft, and it had always been a pomt of pride %vith him 
that no man should do any of his work for him or outwork him. 
As a result, he concentrated ^^^th a similar smgleness of purpose, 
greedily snappmg up the hints and suggestions thrown out by his 
working mate He ‘rubbed ouf collars and cufEs, rubbing the 
starch out from between the double thicknesses of hnen, so that 
there would be no blisters when it came to the ironing, and domg 
It at a pace that eliated Joe’s praise. 

There was never an interval when something was not at hand 
to be done Joe waited for nothing, waited on nothing, and went 
on the jump 'from task to task They starched two hundred white 
shirts, with a smgle gathermg movement seizing the shirt so that 
the wristbands, necliand, yoke and bosom, protruded beyond the 
cuchng right hand. At the same moment the left hand held up 
the body of the shirt, so that it would not enter the starch, and at 
the same moment the right hand dipped mto the starch - starch 
so hot that, m order to wring it out, their hands had to be thrust, 
and thrust contmually, into a bucket of cold water. And that mght 
they worked tdl half-past ten, dippmg ‘fancy starch’ - aH the 
frilled and airy dehcate wear of ladies. 

*Me for the tropics and no clothes,' Martin laughed. 

‘And me out of a job,’ Joe answered seriously. *1 don’t know 
nothin’ but laundrymg/ 

And you know it well/ 

T ought to. Began m the Contra Costa, in Oakland, when I 
Was eleven, shakin’ out for the mangle That was eighteen years 
ago, an' I’ve never done a tap of anything else But this job is the 
fiercest I ever had Ought to be one more man on it, at least We 
Work tomorrow night Always run the mangle Wednesday nights 
~ collars an' cuffs ' 

Martin set his alarm, drew up to the table, and opened Piske. 
He did not finish the first paragraph The lines blurred and ran 
together, and his head nodded He walked up and down, battmg 
his head savagely with his fists, but he could not conquer the 
numbness of sleep He propped the book before hun, and propped 
his eyehds with his fingers, and fell asleep with his eyes mde 
open. 'Then he surrendered, and, scarcely consaous of what he did, 
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got ofi his clothes and into bed. He slept seven ^ 

ammal-lilce sleep, and awoke by the alarm, feeling that he had n 

had enough. 

‘Doin’ much readm’ ?’ Joe asked. 


Martm shook his head. r 

TSfever mind. We got to run the mangle tonight, but Ihuisday 

we’ll knock ofi at six. That’ll give you a chance.’ ^ 

Martin washed woollens that day, by hand, in a large ba^el, 
with strong soft-soap, by means of a hub from a waggon-wheel, 
mounted on a plunger pole that was attached to a spring pole 

overhead. ^ 

‘My mvention,’ Joe said proudly. ‘Beats a washboard an your 
knuckles, and, besides, it saves at least fifteen minutes in the 
week, an’ fifteen minutes am't to be sneezed at in this shebang. 

Running the collars and cuffs through the mangle was also 
Joe’s idea That mght, while they toiled on under the electric 
hghts, he explamed it 

‘Somethmg no laundry ever does, except this one. An’ I got 
to do It if I’m gom’ to get done Saturday afternoon at three o’clock. 
But I know how, an* that’s the difference. Got to have nght heat, 
right pressure, and run ’em through three tunes Look at that I 
He held a cuff aloft ‘Couldn’t do it better by hand or on a tiler.’ 

Thursday Joe was m a rage. A bundle of extra ‘fancy starch 
had come in. 

‘I’m gom’ to quit,’ he announced T won't stand for it. I'm 
gom’ to quit it cold What’s the good of me workm’ like a slave 
all week, a-savm’ mmutes, an’ them a-comm’ an' nngm’ m fancy 
starch extras on me? This is a free country, an’ I’m goin’ to tell 
that fat Dutchman what I think of hun. An’ I won’t teU 'm m 
French. Flam United States is good enough for me Him a-rmgui’ 
m fancy starch extras ! 

‘We got to work tomght,’ he said the next moment, reversing 
his judgement and surrendermg to fate. 

And Martm did no readmg that mght He had seen no daily 
paper all the week, and, strangely to him, felt no desue to see 
one He was not mterested m the news He was too tired and 
jaded to be mterested m anything, though he planned to leave 
Saturday afternoon, if they finished at three, and nde on his wheel 
to Oakland It was seventy miles, and the same distance back on 
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Simday afternoon would leave Mm anything but rested for the 
second week’s work. It would have been easier to go on the tram, 
but the round tnp was two dollars and a half, and he was mtent 
on savmg money. 


17 

Martin learned to do many things In the coume of Me firrf 

week, in one afternoon, he and Joe accounted for the^o^ un e 

white shirts. Joe ran the tiler, a machine wherein a ot iron 

hooked on a steel sprmg, which furnished ^ , 

means he ironed the yoke, wristbands, 

latter at right-angles to the shirt, and put the S 

bosom. As fast afhe finished them he flung the 

between him and Martin, who caught them ^ ^ 

This task consisted of ironing all the unstarched portions of the 

It was exhausting work, carried 
speed. Out on the broad verandas of the bote men a 

white, sipped iced drinks and kept their ^ 

But m the laimdry the air was sizzhng The uge s o 
hot and white hoi while the irons, movmg over tbe ^P clo^ 
s^t up douds of steam. The heat of these iro^ 
that ied by housewives An non that stood the ordma^ of^ 
wet finger ™ too cold for Joe and Martin,^ and ^ch tot w^ 
useless They went wholly by holdmg the irons , ^ 

cheeks, gau^g the heat by some secret m^ ilom 

tm admired but could not understand When , , ^ 

proved too hot, they hooked them on iron ro an p^ 

into cold water. This, agam, required a pr<^e an e j g 
ment A fraction of a second too long m the wa er, an 
and silken edge of the proper heat was lost; and artin oun 
time to marvel at the accuracy he developed - an automatic accu- 
racy, founded upon cntcria that were machine-hVe and unming. 

But tlierc was little time in which to marvel All Martin s con- 
sdousness w'as concentrated in the work- Ceaselessly active, licad 
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and hand, an mtelligent machine, all that constituted him a man 
was devoted to furnishing that intelligence. There was no room 
in his bram for the universe and its mighty problems. All the 
bioad and spacious corridors of his mmd were closed and hermeti- 
cally sealed The echomg chamber of his soul was a narrow room, 
a connmg-tower, whence was directed his arm and shoulder 
muscles, his ten nimble fingers, and the swift-movmg iron along 
its steammg path m broad, sweeping strokes, just so many 
strokes, and no more, ]ust so far with each stroke, and not a frac- 
tion of an mch farther, rushing along mterminable sleeves, sides, 
backs and tails, and tossmg the finished shirts, without rumphng, 
upon the receivmg-frame And even as his hurrymg soul tossed, 
it was reaching for another shirt This went on, hour after hour, 
while outside all the world swooned under the overhead California 
sun. But there was no swoomng m that superheated room. The 
cool guests on the verandas needed clean Imen. 

The sweat poured from Martm. He drank enormous quantities 
of water, but so great was the heat of the day and of his exertions 
that the water slmced through the mterstices of his flesh and out 
at all his pores Always, at sea, except at rare mtervals, the work 
he performed had given him ample opportunity to commune with 
himself The master of the ship had been lord of Martin’s tune; 
but here the manager of the hotel was lord of Martm’s thoughts 
as well He had no thoughts save for the nerve-racking, body- 
destroymg toiL Outside of that, it was impossible to think. He 
did not know that he loved Ruth. She did not even exist, for his 
driven soul had no tune to remember her It was only when he 
crawled to bed at night, or to breakfast m the morning, that she 
asserted herself to him m fleetmg memones. 

This IS heU, am’t it?’ Joe remarked once. 

Martm nodded, but felt a rasp of irritation The statement had 
been obvious and unnecessary They did not talk while they 
worked. Conversation threw them out of then stride, as it did this 
tune, compeUmg Martm to miss a stroke of his iron and to make 
two extra motions before he caught his stnde agam. 

On Friday mormng the washer ran Twice a week they had to 
put tluough hotel Imen, the sheets. piUow-shps, spreads, table- 
cloths, and napkms This fimshed, they buckled down to ‘fancy 
starch . It was slow work, fastidious and dehcate, and Martm did 
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not leant it so readtly. Brides, he could not take chances Mistakes 

were disastrous. ..t, 

‘See that,’ Joe said, holding up a flimsy corset^ver that he 

could have cnunpled from view m one hand. ‘Scorch that, an i s 

twenty dollars out of your wages.’ 

- So totin did not scorch that, and eased down on his must^ar 
tension, though nervous tension rose hi^er than ever, and 
listened sympatheticaUy to the other’s blasphemies as he tofled 
and suffered over the beautiful dungs that women wear when 
they do not have to do their own laundrying Tamj starch w^^ 
Martm’s nightmare, and it was Joe’s too. It was W 
that robbed them of thdr hard-won minutes They “fled at it ^ 
day. At seven in the evenmg they broke off to rm the hotel Imen 
though the mangle. At ten o’clock, while the hotd guess slept 
the tsro laundrymen sweated on at ‘fancy starch till midnight, till 
one, till two At half-past two they knocked off. 

Saturday morning it was ‘fancy starch’ and odds and ends, and 

at three m the afternoon the week’s work was done 

^ou ain't a-gom' to nde them seventy miles mto OaMand on 
top of this’ ' Joe demanded, as they sat on the stairs and took a 

triumphant smoke. 

‘Got to,' was the answer. 

‘What are you gom' for -a girl?' i t 

‘No, to save two and a half on the railroad ticket I want to 

renew some books at the library.' •> rm. ..n 

‘Why don't you send 'em down an' up by express? That’ll cost 

only a quarter each way.' 

Martm considered it j ^ t 

‘An’ take a rest tomorrow,' the other urge ou ne i 

knowl do I’m plumb tuckered out’ 

He looked it Indomitable, never restmg, fighting for seconds 
and minutes all week, circumventing delays and crushmg down 
obstacles, a fount of resistless energy, a high-dnven human motor, 
a demon for work, now that he had accomplished the week s task 
he was in a state of collapse He was worn and haggard, and his 
handsome face dropped in lean exhaustion He puffed his agarctte 
spintlessly, and his \oice was pccuharly dead and monotonous 
All tlie snap and fire had gone out of him. His tnumph seemed a 
sorr)’’ one, 
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"An’ next week we got to do it all over again/ he said sadly. 
"An’ what’s the good of it all, hey? Sometimes I wish I was a 
hobo. They don’t work, an’ they get their hvm’. Gee ! I wisli I 
had a glass of beer; but I can’t get up the gumption to go down to 
the village an’ get it. You’ll stay over, an’ send your books down 
by express, or else you’re a damn fool !’ 

‘But what can I do here all day Sunday?’ Martm asked. 

"Rest. You don’t know how tired you are Why, I'm that tired 
Sunday I can’t even read the papers ! I was sick once - typhoid 
In the hospital two months an’ a half Didn't do a tap of work 
aU that tune It was beautiful. 

‘It was beautiful 1’ he repeated dreamily, a minute later. 

Martm took a bath, after which he found that the head laundry- 
man had disappeared Most likely he had gone for the glass of 
beer, Martm deaded, but the half-mde walk down to the village 
to find out seemed a long journey to bun He lay on his bed with 
his shoes ofi, trying to make up his mind. He did not reach out 
for a book. He was too tued to feel sleepy, and he lay, scarcely 
thmkmg, in a senn-stupor of wearmess, until it was tune for 
supper Joe did not appear for that function, and when Martm 
heard the gardener remark that most likely he was ripping the 
slats ofi the bar, Martm understood He went to bed immediately 
afterwards, and m the mommg deaded that he was greatly rested. 
Joe bemg stdl absent, Martm procured a Sunday paper and lay 
down m a shady nook under the trees The mommg passed, he 
knew not how He did not sleep, nobody disturbed him, and he 
did not finish the paper. He came back to it m the afternoon, after 
dmner, and fell asleep over it 

So passed Sunday, and Monday morning he was hard at work, 
sortmg clothes, while Joe, a towel bound tightly around his head, 
with groans and blasphemies, was r unnin g the washer and mixmg 
soft-soap. 

‘I simply can’t help it,’ he explained. T got to drmk when Satur- 
day lught comes around,’ 

Another week passed, a great battle that contmued under the 
electnc lights each mght, and that culminated on Satiuday after- 
noon at three o’clock, when Joe tasted his moment of ^vllted tri- 
umph, and then drifted down to the village to forget Martin's 
Sunday was the same as before He slept m the shade of the trees, 
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toiled aimlessly through the newspaper, and spent long hours 
lying on his bad:, doing nothing, thinking nothing. He was too 
daz^ to think, though he was aware &at he did not hke him- 
self. He was self-repelled, as though he had undergone some degra- 
dation or was intrinsically foul All that was god-hke in him was 
blotted out The spur of ambition was blunted; he had no vitahty 
with which to feel the prod of it He was dead. His soul seemed 
dead. He was a beast, a work-beast He saw no beauty in the sun- 
shme sifting down through the green leaves, nor did the azure 
vault of the sky whisper as of old, and hint of cosmic vastness and 
secrets trembling to disdosure Life was intolerably dull and 
stupid, and its taste was bad in his mouth. A black screen was 
drawn across his mirror of inner vision, and fancy lay in a dark- 
ened sick-room, where entered no ray of hght He envied foe, down 
in the village, rampant, tearmg the slats ofi the bar, his brain 
gnawiiig with maggots, exultmg in maudlin ways over maudlin 
thmgs, fantastically and glonously drunk, and forgetful of Mon- 
day mommg and the week of deadening toil 
A third week went by, and Martm loathed himself and loathed 
life He was oppressed by a sense of failure. There was reason for 
the editors refu^g his stuff. He could see that clearly now, and 
laugh at hims elf and the dreams he had dreamed. Ruth returned 
his 'Sea Lyrics' by mad He read her letter apathetically. She did 
her best to say how much she liked them, and that they were 
beautiful. But she coidd not he, and she could not disguise the 
truth from herself. She knew they were failures, and he read her 
disapproval m every perfunctory and unentfausiastic hne of her 
letter. And she was right He was firmly convinced of it as he 
read the poems over. Beauty and wonder had departed from them, 
and as he read the poems he caught himself puzzhng as to what 
he had in mmd when he wrote them His audacities of phrase 
struck him as grotesque, his fehdties of expression were mon- 
strosities, and everything was absurd, unreal, and impossible. He 
would have burned the ‘Sea Lyrics' on the spot had his wiU been 
strong enough to set them aflame There was the engme-room, 
but tile exertion of carrymg them to the furnace was not worth 
while All his exertion was used m washmg other persons' clothes 
He did not have any left for private affairs. 

He resolved that when Sunday came he would pull himself 
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together and answer Ruth's letter. But Saturday aflcmoori, after 
work was finished and he had taken a bath, the desire to forget 
overpowered him 'I guess I’ll go doun and see how Joe s getting 
on,' was the way he put it to himself, and in the same moment 
he knew that he lied But he did not have the energy to consider 
the he. If he had had the energy, he would have refused to consider 
the he, because he wanted to forget He started for the village 
slowly and casually, increasing his pace in spite of himself as he 
neared tlie saloon. 

‘I thought you was on the v/ater-waggon,' was Joe's greeting 
Martin did not deign to offer excuses, but called for wlusky, 
fiUmg his own glass brimming before he passed the bottle. 

TDon’t take all night about it,’ he said roughly 
The other was dawdling with the bottle, and Martin refused 
to wait for him, tossing the glass off in a gulp and refilling it. 
TIow I can wait for you,’ he said gnmly; 'but hurry up.' 

Joe humed, and they drank together. 

The work did it, eh Joe queried 
Martm refused to discuss Ae matter. 

It's fair hell, I know,’ the other went on; ffiut I kind of hate 
to see you come off the waggon. Mart Well, here’s how !' 

Martm drank on silently, bitmg out his orders and mvitations, 
and awemg the bar-keeper, an effemmate country youngster wth 
watery blue eyes and hair parted m the middle. 

Tfs somethmg scandalous the way they work us poor devils,' 
Joe was remarkmg ‘If I didn’t bowl up, I’d break loose an’ bum 
down the shebang. My bowlm* up is all that saves ’em, I can tell 
you that’ 

But Martm made no answer A few more drinks, and in his 
bram he felt the maggots of mtoxication be ginnin g to crawl Ah I 
it was hvmg - the first breath of life he had breathed m three 
weeks His dreams came back to him Fancy came out of the 
darkened room, and lured him on, a thmg of fl amin g brightness. 
His mirror of vision was silver-dear, a flashmg, dazzhng palimp- 
sest of imagery Wonder and beauty walked with him , hand m 
hand, and all power was his He tried to teU it to Joe, but Joe 
had visions of his own, infalhble schemes whereby he would 
escape the slavery of laundry-work and become himself the owner 
of a great steam laundry. 
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*1 tell yell, Mart, tJiey •won’t be no kids worldn’ in my laundry 
- not on yer life. An’ they won’t be no workm’ a h-vin’ soul after 
SIX p m. You hear me talk ! They’ll be machmery enough an’ 
hands enough to do it all m decent workm’ hours, an’ Mart, 
s’help me 1 I’ll make yeh supermtendent of the shebang - the 
whole of It, all of it Now here’s the scheme. I get on the water- 
waggon an’ save my money for two years - sawe, an’ then . . / 
But Martm turned away, leavmg him to tell it to the barkeeper, 
until that worthy was called away to furnish drinks to two 
farmers who, commg m, accepted Martm's invitation Martm 
dispensed royal largess, iuvitmg everybody up, farmhands, a 
stableman and the gardener’s assistant from the hotel, the bar- 
keeper, and the furtive hobo who shd in like a shadow, and hke 
a shadow hovered at the end of the bar. 


i8 

Monday morning Joe groaned over the first truck-load of 
clothes to the washer. 

Tsay,’ he began. 

TDon't talk to me I’ Martin snarled 

Tm sorry, Joe,’ he said at noon, when they knocked off for 
dinner. 

Tears came mto the other’s eyes 

That’s all right, old man,’ he said. ’W^e’re in hell, an’ we can’t 
help ourselves An’, you know, I kind of hke you a whole lot. 
That’s what made it hint I cottoned to you from the first’ 
Martm shook his hand 

Tets qmt’ Joe suggested. Tet’s chuck it, an’ go hoboin’. I 
am’t never tned it but it must be dead easy. An’ nothin’ to do 
Just think of It - nothm’ to do 1 I was sick once - typhoid - m 
the hospital, an’ it was beautiful I •wish I'd get sick again ’ 

The week dragged on. The hotel was full, and extra ‘fancy 
starch' poured m upon them. They performed prodigies of valour. 
They fought late each mght under the electric hghts, bolted their 
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meals, and even got in a half-hour’s work before breakfast. Martin 
no longer took his cold baths Every moment was drive, dnve, 
drive, and Joe was the masterful shepherd of moments, herding 
them carefully, never losing one, counting them over like a miser 
countmg gold, working on in a frenzy, toil-mad, a feverish 
machme, aided ably by that other machine, that thought of itself 
as once havmg been one Martin Eden, a man. 

But it was only at rare moments that Martin was able to 
think The house of thought was closed, its windows boarded up, 
and he was its shadowy caretaker. He w^as a shadow Joe was 
right. They were both shadows, and this was the unendmg limbo 
of toil Or was it a dream ? Sometimes, m the steaming, sizzlmg 
heat, as he swoing the heavy irons back and forth over the wlnte 
garments, it came to him that it was a dream. In a short while, or 
maybe after a thousand years or so, he would awake, m his httle 
room with the ink-stamed table, and take up his wntmg where 
he had left off the day before. Or maybe that was a dream too, 
and the awakenmg would be the changmg of the watches, when 
he would drop down out of his bunk m the lurchmg forecastle 
and go up on deck, under the tropic stars, and take the wheel 
and feel the cool trade wmd blowing through his flesh 
Came Saturday and its hollow victory at three o’clock, 

‘Guess rU go down an’ get a glass of beer,’ Joe said, in the 
queer, monotonous tones that marked his week-end collapse 
Martm seemed suddenly to wake up. He opened the kitbag and 
oiled his wheel, puttmg graphite on the chain and adjustmg 
the bearmgs Joe was h^-way down to the saloon when Martm 
passed by, bendmg low over the handle-bars, his legs dnVmg the 
nmety-six gear with rhythmic strength, his face set for seventy 
miles of road and grade and dust He slept m Oakland that mght, 
and on Sunday covered the seventy miles back. And on Monday 
morning, weary, he began the new week’s work. But he had kept 
sober. 

A fifth week passed, and a sucth, durmg which he hved and 
toiled as a machme, with just a spark of somethmg more m him, 
just a glunmermg bit of soul, that compelled, him at each week- 
end, to scorch off the hundred and forty miles. But this was not 
rest It was super-machme-hke, and it helped to crush out the 
ghmmermg bit of soul that was all that was left him from 
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former life At die end of the seventh week, without intending id 
too weak to resist, he drifted down to the village with Joe, and 
drowned hfe and found life until Monday morning 
Agam, at the week-ends, he ground out the one hundred and 
forty nules, obhteratmg the numbness of too great exertion by 
the numbness of stdl greater exertion At the end of three months 
he went down a third tune to the village with Joe He forgot, and 
hved agam, and, hvmg, he saw m clear dlummation the beast 
he was makmg of himself - not by the drink, but by the work. 
The drmk was an effect, not a cause It followed inevitably upon 
the work, as the mght follows upon the day Not by becommg a 
toil-beast could he wm to the heights, was the message the 
whisky whispered to him, and he nodded approbation. The 
whisby was wise. It told secrets on itself 
He called for paper and pencil, and for drinks all around, and 
while they drank his very good health, he dung to the bar and 
scribbled 

*A telegram, Joe,’ he said ‘Read it T 

Joe read it with a drunken, quizzical leer But what be read 
seemed to sober him. He looked at the other reproachfully, tears 
oozing mto his eyes and down his cheeks. 

‘You am’t gom’ back on me, Mart?’ he quened hopelessly. 
Martm nodded, and called one of the loungers to him, to take 
the message to the telegraph office 
‘Hold on I’ Joe muttered thickly ‘Lemme think.’ 

He held on to the bar, his legs wobbhng under him, Martin’s 
arm around him and supportmg him, while he thought 
‘Make that two laimdrymen,' he said abruptly. ‘Here, lemme 
fix It' 

‘What are you quitting for ?’ Martin demanded. 

'Same reason as you ' 

‘But I’m gomg to sea You can’t do that ’ 

‘Nope,’ was the answer, ‘but I can hobo all right, all nght ’ 
Martm looked at him searchmgly for a moment, then cned : 

“By God, I think you’re nght 1 Better a hobo than a beast of 
toil Why, man, you'll hve ! And that's more than you ever did 
before ’ 

‘I was in hospital once,’ Joe corrected. Tt was beautifuL 
T}q)hoid - did I teH you?’ 
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"Willie Martin changed the telegram to ‘two laundrymen', Joe 
went on : 

‘I never wanted to drink when I was in hospital Funny, ain't 
it? But when Fve ben workin' like a slave aU week, I just got 
to bowl up Ever'noticed that cooks drink like hell ? - an' bakers, 
too? It's the work. They've sure got to. Here, lenune pay half of 
that telegram ' 

TU shake you for it,’ Martin offered. 

‘Come on, everybody, drink,’ Joe called, as they rattled the dice 
and roUed them out on the damp bar. 

Monday morning Joe was wild v/ith anticipation He did not 
mind his achmg head, nor did he take interest m his work Whole 
herds of moments stole away and were lost while their careless 
shepherd gazed out of the vrandow at the sunshine and the trees. 

‘Just look at it 1’ he cried ‘An’ it’s all mme ! It’s free I can lie 
down under them trees an’ sleep for a thousan' years if I want 
to Aw, come on, Mart, let’s chuck it WTiatis the good of waitm' 
another moment? That’s the land of nothm' to do out there, an' I 
got a ticket for it - an’ it am’t no return ticket, b' gosh 1’ 

A few minutes later, fiUmg the truck with soiled clothes for 
the washer, Joe spied the hotel manager’s shirt He knew its mark, 
and. With a sudden glorious consaousness of freedom, he threw 
it on the floor and stamped on it 
T wish you was m it, you pig-headed Dutchman I’ he shouted. 
*In it, an’ right there where I've got you 1 Take that, an’ that 
an’ that damn you I Hold me back, somebody 1 Hold me 
backl’ 

Martin laughed, and held him to his work On Tuesday mght 
the new laundrymen arrived, and the rest of the week was spent 
breaking them mto the routine Joe sat around and explamed his 
s}^stem, but he did no more work. 

‘Not a tap,’ he announced - ‘not a tap I They can fire me i£ they 
want to, but if they do I’ll quit No more work is mine, thank you 
kindly ! Me for the freight cars an’ the shade under the trees Go 
to It, you slaves ! That’s nght Slave an’ sweat I An’ when you're 
dead you’ll rot, the same as me, an’ what’s it matter how you 
Ine? - eh? Tell me that - what’s it matter in the long nm?' 

On Saturday they drew then pay and came to the partmg of 
the ways 
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They ain’t no nse in me askm’ you to change your mind an’ 
hit the road with me ?' Joe asked hopelessly. 

Martm shook his head. He was standmg by his wheel, ready 
to start They shook hands, and Joe held on to his for a moment 
as he said : 

Tm gom’ to see you again. Mart, before you an’ me die That’s 
straight dope I feel it m my hones Good-by^ Mart an’ be good. 
Hike you like heU, you know 1’ 

He stood, a forlorn figure, in the middle of the road, watching 
until Martin turned a bend and was gone from sight. 

Tie’s a good Indian, that boy,’ he muttered - ‘a good Indian ’ 

Then he plodded down the road himself to the water-tank, 
where half a dozen empties lay on a side-track, waitmg for the 
up freight 
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Ruth and her family were home agam, and Martin, returned to 
Oakland, saw much of her Having gained her degree, she was 
doing no more studying; and he, havmg worked all vitahty out 
of his mind and body, was domg no wntmg This gave them 
time for each other that they had never had before, and then 
intimacy ripened fast 

At first Martm had done nothing hut rest He had slept a great 
deal, and spent long hours musing and thinkmg and domg 
nothmg He was like one recovering from some terrible bout of 
hardship The first signs of reawakemng came when he discovered 
more than languid mterest in the daily paper Then he began to 
read agam - hght novels and poetry - and after several days more 
he was head over heels m his long-neglected Fiske. His splendid 
body and health made new vitahty, and he possessed aU the 
resiliency and rebound of youth 

Ruth showed her disappomtment plainly when he announced 
that he was gomg to sea for another voyage as soon as he was 
Well rested 

‘Why do you want to do that ?' she asked. 
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"Money/ was the answer. "I’ll have to lay in a supply for my 
next attack on the editors Money is tiie smews of war, m my 
case - money and patience.’ 

‘But if all you wanted was money, why didn’t you stay in tlie 
laundry?’ 

‘Because the laundry was making a beast of me. Too much 
work of that sort drives to drinlc/ 

She stared at him with horror m her eyes. 

*Do you mean . . . ?’ she quavered. 

It would have been easy for him to get out of it, but his natural 
impulse was for frankness, and he remembered his old resolve to 
be frank, no matter what happened 

‘Yes/ he answered ‘Just that Several times/ 

She shivered and drew away from him. 

"No man that I have ever kno\vn did that, ever did that ' 

‘Then they never worked in the laundry at Shelley Hot Spnngs,’ 
he laughed bitterly. Toil is a good thmg. It is necessary for human 
health, so all the preachers say, and Heaven knows I’ve never 
been afraid of it 1 But there is such a thmg as too much of a 
good thmg, and the laundry up there is one of tliem And that’s 
why Fm gomg to sea one more voyage It will be my last, I think, 
for when I come back I shall break mto the magazmes I am 
certam of it’ 

She was silent,, unsympathetic, and he watched her moodily, 
realizmg how impossible it was for her to understand what he 
had been through 

Some day I shall write it up — “The Degradation of Tod”, or 
“The Psychology of Drink in the Workmg Class”, or somethmg 
like that for a tide.’ 

Never smce the first meetmg had they seemed so far apart as 
that day. His confession, told m frankness, with the spirit of 
revolt behind, had repelled her But she was more shocked by the 
repulsion itself than by the cause of it. It pomted out to her how 
near she had drawn to hi m, and, once accepted, it paved the way 
for greater intimacy. Pity, too, was aroused, and innocend 
idealistic thoughts of reform She would save this raw young man 
who had come so fax. She would save him from the curse of his 
early environment, and she would save him from himself, m 
spite of himselL And all this affected her as a very noble state 
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of consaousness; nor did she dream that behind it and imder- 
lymg it were the jealousy and desire of love. 

They rode on their wheels much m the dehghtful fall weather, 
and out m the lulls they read poetry aloud, now one and now 
the other, noble, uplifting poetry that turned one’s tlioughts to 
higher things Renunaation, sacrifice, patience, mdustry, and 
high endeavour were the prmaples she thus mdirectly preached - 
such abstractions bemg objectified m her nund by her father, and 
Mr Butler, and by Andrew Carnegie, who, from a poor immigrant 
boy, had arisen to be the book-giver of the world 
All of which was appreciated _md enjoyed by Martin He fol- 
lowed her mental processes more clearly now, and her soul was 
no longer the sealed wonder it had been He was on terms of 
mtellectual equahty with her But the pomts of disagreement 
did not affect his love. His love was more ardent than ever, for 
he loved her for what she was, and even her physical frailty was 
an added charm m his eyes He had read of sickly Elizabeth 
Barrett, who for years had not placed her feet upon the ground, 
until that day of flame when she eloped with Brownmg, and 
stood upright, upon the earth, under the open sky, and what 
Browmng had done for her, Martm deaded he could do for Ruth. 
But first she must love him The rest would be easy He would 
give her strength and health And he caught glimpses of their 
life, m the years to come, wherem, against a backgroimd of work 
and comfort and general weU-bemg, he saw himself and Ruth 
readmg and discussmg poetry, she propped amid a multitude of 
cushions on the groimd, while she read aloud to him This was 
the key to the hfe they would live And always he saw that par- 
ticular picture Sometimes it was she who leaned against him 
while he read, one arm about her, hex head upon his shoulder. 
Sometimes they pored together over the prmted pages of beauty. 
Then, too, she loved nature, and with generous unagmation he 
changed the scene of then reading Sometimes they read m closed- 
m valleys with preapitous walls, or m high mountam meadows; 
and, agam, down by the grey sand-dunes, with a wreath of 
billows at then feet, or afar on some volcanic tropic isle, where 
waterfalls descended and became mist, reaching the sea m vapour 
veils that swayed and shivered to every vagrant wisp of TAund. 
But always, m the foreground, lords of beauty, and eternally 
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reading and sharing, lay he and Kuth, and always in the hack- 
ground that was beyond the background of nature, dun and hazy, 
were work and success and money earned that made tliem free 
of the world and all its treasures. 

‘I should recommend my httle girl to be careful,' her mother 
warned her one day. 

1 know what you mean. But it is impossible He is not . . 

Ruth was blushing, but it was the blush of maidenhood, called 
upon the first time to discuss the sacred things of life with a 
mother held equally sacred. 

Tour kmd ' Her mother finished the sentence for her. 

Ruth nodded. 

*1 did not want to say it, hut he is not He is rough, brutal, 
strong - too strong He has not . . .’ 

She hesitated, and could not go on. It was a new expenence 
talkmg over such matters with her mother. And agam her mother 
completed her thought for her. 

‘He has not hved a clean life, is what you wanted to say.' 
Agam Ruth nodded, and agam a blush mantled her face. 

It IS ]ust that,' she said. ‘It has not been his fault, but he has 
played much with . . .' 

‘Vith pitch?’ 

Tes, with pitch. And he frightens me. Sometimes I am posi- 
tively m terror of him, when he talks in that free-and-easy way 
of the thmgs he has ^done — as if they did not matter. They do 
matter, don’t they?’ 

They sat with their arms twmed around each other, and in 
the pause her mother patted her hand and waited for her to 
go on. 

But I am mterested m him dreadfully,’ she contmued Tn a 
way he is my protege Then, too, he is my first boy friend — but 
not exactly friend; rather protege and finend combmed. Some- 
times, too, when he frightens me, it seems that he is a bulldog I 
have taken for a playthmg, like some of the “firat” girls, and he 

is tuggmg hard, and showmg his teeth, and threatemng to break 
loose ’ 

Agam her mother waited. 

‘He mterests me, I suppose, hke the bulldog. And there is much 
good m him, too; but there is much m bun that I would not hke 



in ... in the other way You see, I have been thinking He swears, 
he smokes, he drinks, he has fouglit \Mth his fists; he has told me 
so, and he likes it - he says so. He is all that a man should not he - 
a man I would y, ant for my’ - her voice sank very low - 'husband. 
Then he is too strong My prmce must be tall, and slender, and 
dark - a graceful, bevvitching prince No, there is no danger of 
my fallmg in love with Martin Eden It would be the worst fate 
that could befall me ' 

'But It IS not that that I spoke about,' her mother equivocated. 
'Have you thought about him? He is so ineligible in every way, 
you loxow, and suppose he should come to love you ?' 

'But he does . already ' ' she cried 

Tt was to be expected,’ Mrs Morse said gently. ‘How could it 
be otherwTse with anyone who knew you ?’ 

‘Olney hates me!’ she exclaimed passionately. 'And I hate 
Olney I feel always like a cat when he is around I feel that I 
must be nasty to him; and even when I don’t happen to feel that 
way, why, he’s nasty to me, anyivay But I am happy with 
Martm Eden No one ever loved me before - no man, I mean, m 
that wzy And it is sweet to be loved . , that way. You know 
what I mean, mother dear It is sweet to feel that you are really 
and truly a woman.’ She buried her face m her mother's lap, 
sobbmg 'You thmk I am dreadful, I know, but I am honest, and 
I tell you ]ust how I feel ’ 

Mrs Morse was strangely sad and happy. Her child-daughter 
who was a Bachelor of Arts was gone, but m her place was a 
woman-daughter The experiment had succeeded. The strange void 
in Ruth’s nature had been fiUed, and filled without danger or 
penalty This rough sailor-fellow had been the instrument, and, 
though Ruth did not love him, he had made her consaous of her 
womanhood 

‘His hand trembles,’ Ruth was confessmg, her face for shame’s 
sake stdl buried ‘It is most amusmg and ridiculous, but I feel 
sorry for him, too And when his hands are too trembly, and his 
eyes too shmy, why, I lecture hun about his life and the wrong 
way he is gomg about it to mend it But he worships me, I know. 
His eyes and his hands do not he And it makes me feel grown- 
up, the thought of it - the very thought of it, and I feel that I am 
possessed of some thing that is by nghts my own - that makes me 
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like the other girls . ♦ . and . . . and young women And then, too, 
I know that I was not like them before, and I knew that it 
worried you You thought you did not let me know that dear 
worry of yours, but I did, and I wanted to . . . “to make good”, 
as Martin Eden says/ 

It was a holy hour for mother and daughter, and their eyes were 
wet as they talked on m the twdight, Ruth all white mnocence 
and frankness, her mother sympathetic, receptive, yet calmly 
explaining and gmdmg. 

^e IS four years younger than you,' she said ‘He has no place 
in the world He has neither position nor salary. He is imprac- 
tical Loving you, he should, m the name of common sense, be 
domg somethmg that would give him the ngbt to marry, instead 
of paltermg around with those stones of his and with childish 
dreams Martin Eden, I am afraid, will never grow up He does 
not take to responsibihty and a man's work in the world like your 
father did, or hke aU^ our friends — Mr Butler for one Martin 
Eden, I am afraid, wtH never be a mon^-eamer. And this world 
is so ordered that money is necessary to happiness - oh no 1 not 
those swollen fortunes, but enough of money to permit of common 
comfort and decency. He ... he has never spoken ?' 

‘He has not breathed a word He has not attempted to, but if 
he did, I would not let him, because, you see, I do not love him.' 

‘I am glad of that I should not care to see my daughter, my one 
daughter, who is so dean and pure, love a man like him There 
are noble men m the world who are dean and true and manly. 
Wait for them. You will find one some day, and you "WiU love 
him and be loved by him, and you wiU be happy with him as 
your father and I have been with each other. And there is one 
thmg you must always carry in mmd . . / 

Tes, mother ' 

^ I^s Morse’s voice was low and sweet as she said: ‘And that 
IS the children.' 

I ... I have thought of them,' Ruth confessed, remembering 
e wanton thoughts that had vexed her m the past, her face 

again red with maiden shame that she should be tellmu such 
thmgs ^ 

^ diat makes Mr Eden impossible,' 

Mrs Morse went on inasivdy *111611 heritage must be dean, and 
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lie is, I am afraid, not dean Your father has told me of sailors' 
lives, and , . . and you understand.' 

Ruth pressed her -mother’s hand in assent, feeling that she 
really did understand, though her conception was of somethmg 
vague, remote, and terrible, that was beyond the scope of 
imagination. 

You know I do nothing without telling you,’ she began. 
*. . . Only sometimes you must ask me, like this time. I wanted 
to teU you, but I did nOt know how. It is false modesty - 1 know 
it is that - but you can make it easy for me. Sometimes, like 
this time, you must ask me - you must give me a chance Why, 
mother, you are a woman, too !’ she cned exultantly, as they 
stood up, catching her mother’s hands and standing erect, facmg 
her in the twdight, consaoiis of a strangely sweet equahty be- 
tween them *I should never have thought of you m that way if 
we had not had this talk. I had to learn that I was a woman to 
know that you were one too ’ 

We are women together,' her mother said, drawing her to her 
and kissmg her We are women together,’ she repeated as they 
went out of the room, their arms around each other’s waists, their 
hearts swellmg with a new sense of companionship. 

‘Our httle girl has become a woman,’ Mrs Morse said proudly 
to her husband an hour later. 

‘That means,’ he said, after a long look at his wife - ‘that 
means she is m love.’ 

‘No, but that she is loved,’ was the smiling rejoinder. The 
experiment has succeeded. She is awakened at last.’ 

Then we’ll have to get nd of him.’ Mr Morse spoke briskly, in 
matter-of-fact, busmess tones 

But his wife shook her head Tt wdl not be necessary Ruth 
says he is gomg to sea in a few days When he comes back she 
will not be here We wdl send her to Aunt Clara’s And, besides, 
a year m the East, wth the change m dunate, people, ideas, and 
everything, is just the thin g she needs.' 
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The desire to ivrite was stirring in Martin once more. Stories and 
poems were sprmging into spontaneous creation in hrs brain, and 
he made notes of them against the future time v.hcn he would 
give them expression But he did not wntc Tins svas his little 
vacation; he had resolved to deeote it to rest and love, and in both 
matters he prospered He was soon spilling over with vitalitv, and 
each day he saw Ruth, at the moment of meeting she experienced 
the old shock of his strength and health 
Te careful/ her mother warned her once again T am afraid 
you are seeing too much of Martin Eden,’ 

But Ruth laughed from security She was sure of herself, and in 
a few days he would be off to sea Then, by the time he returned, 
she would be away on her visit East There v/as magic, however, 
m the strength and health of Martm He, too, had been told of 
her contemplated Eastern tnp, and he felt the need for haste Yet 
he did not know how to make love to a girl like Ruth Then, too, 
he was handicapped by the possession of a great fund of experience 
^th girls and women who had been absolutely different from 
known about love and life and flirtation, while 
^ ^ IT nothing about such thmgs Her prodigious innocence 
appa^ e him, freezing on his lips all ardours of speech, and con- 
vmemg hnn, in spite of himself, of his own unworthiness Also, 
e andicapped in another way He had himself never been m 
ove ore He had liked women in that turgid past of bis, and 
een cmated by some of them, but he had not known what it 
was to ove them. He had whistled in a masterful, careless way, 
^ ^ come to him They had been diversions, madents, 

g^me men play, but a small part at most And now, 
and tor the first tune, he was a suppliant, tender, and timid, and 
ou e did not know the way of love, nor its speech, whde 

e was fnghtened at his loved one's clear innocence. 

^ In the course of gettmg acquamted with a vaned world, whirl- 
ing on through the ever-changmg phases of it, he had learned a 
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rule of conduct wliicli was to the effect that when one played a 
strange game he should let the other fellow play Cist This had 
stood him in good stead a thousand tunes, and trained liun as an 
observer as well. He knew ho\v to watch the thing that was 
strange, and to wait for a weakness, for a place of entrance, to 
di\ ulge itself It was like sparring for an opening in fist-fighting 
And when such an opening came, lie knew by long experience 
to play for it, and to play hard 

So he Visited ^\^tb Ruth and watched, desiring to speak his love, 
but not dating He was afraid of shocking her, and he was not 
sure of himself Had he but known it, lie was followung the right 
course ^vltll her Lo\ e came into tlie w'orld before articulate speech, 
and in its own early youth it had learned ways and means that 
it had never forgotten. It was m this old, primitive way that 
Martin wooed Ruth. He did not know he was domg it at first, 
though later he divined it The touch of his hand on hers was 
vastly more potent than any word he could utter, the impact of 
his strength on her imagination was more allurmg than the 
printed poems and spoken passions of a thousand generations of 
lovers '^atever his tongue could express would have appealed, 
in part, to her judgement, but the touch of hand, the fleeting 
contact, made its way dnectly to her instinct Her judgement was 
as young as she, but her instmcts were as old as the race, and 
older They had been young when love was young, and they were 
wiser than convention and opmion and all the new-born things. 
So her judgement did not act There was no call upon it, and she 
did not realize the strength of the appeal Martm made from 
moment to moment to her love-nature That he loved her, on the 
other^liand, was as clear as day, and she consaously delighted 
in beholding his love manifestations - the glowmg eyes, with 
their tender hghts; the tremblmg hands, and the never-fading 
swarthy flush that flooded darkly under his sunburn She even 
went farther, m a tmud way of matmg him, but domg it 
so dehcately that he never suspected, and domg it half- 
consaously, so that she scarcely suspected herself She thrilled 
with these proofs of her power that proclaimed her a woman, 
and she took an Eve-hke dehght m tonnentmg him and playmg 
upon him. 

Tongue-tied by inexpenence and by excess of ardour, woomg 
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unwittingly and awirwardly, Martin continued approacli by 
contact The touch of his liand was pleasant to licr, and some- 
thing deliaously more tlian pleasant Martin did not hnoM' it, 
but he did Icnow that it was not distasteful to her Not that they 
touched hands often, save at meeting and parting, but that in 
handling the bicycles, in strapping on the books of verse they 
earned into the hills, and in conning the pages of hoolts side by 
side, there were opportunities for hand to stray against hand And 
there were opportunities, too, for her hair to brush his cheek, 
and for shoulder to touch shoulder, as they leaned together over 
the beauty of the books She smiled to herself at \agrant impulses 
which arose from nowhere, and suggested that she should rumple 
his hair, while he desired greatly, when they tired of reading, to 
rest his head in her lap and dream with closed eyes about the 
toe that was to be theirs On Sunday picnics at Shellmoimd 
Park and Schuetson Park, in the past, he had rested his head on 
many laps, and usuaUy he had slept soundly and selfishly while 
the guls shaded his face from the sun and looked down and loved 
him, and wondered at his lordly carelessness of their love To rest 
ea in a girl s lap had been the easiest thing m the world 
until now, and now he found Ruth's lap inaccessible and impos- 
«ble Yet it was nght here, m his reticence, that the strengdi of 
h^ wooing lay It was because of this reticence that he never 
a er erself fastidious and timid, she never awakened 

0 e pen oustrend of their intercourse Subtly and unaware she 
grew owar him and closer to him, while he, sensing the grow- 
ing closeness, longed to dare, but was afraid. 

- ^^ed, one afternoon when he found her in the 

darkened hving-room with a blmding headache. 

‘And 8°°^* she had answered his inquiries, 

pennit^re • ^ ‘ headache powders Doctor HaU won’t 

1 aiTnor^u 1*“’ “c M^hn’s answer. 

mSeu« ™ T They La race of 

I' can accom- 

Li^ can't’ accomplish and a few things that 



Scarcely had his hands touched her head when she sighed 
deeply 

That is so good/ she said. 

She spoke once again, half an hour later, when she asked* 
‘Aren’t you tired?' 

The question was perfunctory, and she knew wliat the answer 
would be Tlien she lost lierself in drowsy contemplation of the 
soothing balm of his strength Life poured from the ends of his 
fingers, dnving the pain before it, or so it seemed to her, until, 
with the easement of pam, she fell asleep and he stole away. 

She called him up by telephone that evening to thank hiiiL 

T slept imtil dmner,’ she said 'You cured me completely, Mr 
Eden, and I don’t know how to thank you.' 

He was warm, and bunglmg of speech, and very happy, as he 
replied to her, and there w^as danemg m his mmd throughout the 
telephone conversation the memory of Brownmg and of sickly 
Elizabeth Barrett "What had been done could be done agam, and 
he, Martm Eden, could do it, and would do it for Ruth Morse. 
He went back to his room and to the volume of Spencer’s 
‘Soaology’ lying open on the bed But he could not read Love 
tormented him and overrode his wall, so that, despite all deter- 
mination, he found himself at the httle ink-stamed table The 
sonnet he composed that night was the first of a love-cycle of 
fifty sonnets which was completed in two months He had the 
‘Love Sonnets from the Portuguese' m mind as he wrote, and he 
wrote under the best conditions for great work, at a climacteric 
of hvmg; m the throes of his own sweet love-madness 

The many hours he was not with Ruth he devoted to the 
Tove-Cycle,' to readmg at home, or to the public readmg-rooms, 
where he got more closely in touch with the magazmes of the 
day and the nature of their pohey and contents The hours he 
spent with Ruth were maddening alike m promise and in mcon- 
dusiveness It was a week after he cured her headache that a 
moonhght sail on Lake Memtt was proposed by Norman and 
seconded by Arthur and Olney Martm was the only one capable 
of handhng a boat, and he was pressed mto service. Ruth sat 
near him in the stem, while the three young fellows lounged 
amidships, deep m a wordy wrangle over 'frat' affairs 

The moon had not yet risen, and Ruth, gazing into the starry 
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vault of the sky, and exchanging no spcccli v/itli Martin, ex- 
perienced a sudden feeling of loneliness She glanced at hiin A 
puff of wind was heeling the boat over till the deck w'as awash, 
and he, one hand on tiller and the other on mam-sheet, was luffing 
slightly, at the same time peering ahead to make out the near- 
lymg north shore He was unaware of her gaze, and she watched 
him mtently, speculating fancifully about the strange warp of 
soul that led him, a young man with signal powers, to fritter 
away his tune on the writmg of stories and poems foredoomed 
to mediocnty and failure 

Her eyes wandered along the strong throat, dimly seen m the 
starhght, and over the firm-poised head, and the old desire to lay 
her hands upon his neck came back to her Tlie strength she 
abhorred attracted her Her feeling of loneliness became more 
pronounced, and she felt tired Her position on tlie heelmg boat 
irked her, and she remembered the headache he had cured, and 
the soothing rest that resided in him He was sitting beside her, 
qmte beside her, and the boat seemed to tilt her towards hum 
Then arose in her the impulse to lean against him, to rest herself 
against his strength - a vague, half-formed impulse, which, even 
as she considered it, mastered her and made her lean towards him. 
Or was it the heehng of the boat? She did not know — she never 
knew She knew only that she was leamng against him, and that 
the easement and soothing rest were very good Perhaps it had 
been the boat’s fault, but she made no effort to retrieve it She 
leaned hghtly against his shoulder, but she leaned, and she con- 
tmued to lean, when he shifted his position to make it more com- 
fortable for her. 

It was a madness, but she refused to consider the madness. 
Sie was no longer herself, but a woman, with a woman’s ding- 
ing need, and, though she leaned ever so lightly, the need seemed 
satisfied She was no longer toed Martm did not speak. Had he, 
t e spe would have been broken But his reticence of love pro- 
longed it. He was dazed and dizzy He could not understand what 
was appenmg It was too wonderful to be auythmg but delirium. 
He conquered a mad desue to let go sheet and tdler and to clasp 

er ™ h^ arms His mtoition told him it was the wrong thing to 
j ^ sheet and tiller kept his hands occupied, 

and fended off temptation. But he luffed the boat less dehcately, 
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spiUing tile wind shamelessly from the sail, so as to prolong the 
tack to the north shore. The shore would compel him to go about, 
and the contact would be broken He sailed with skill, stoppmg 
way on the boat without exatmg the notice of the wranglers, 
and mentally forgiving his hardest voyages in that they had made 
this marvellous night possible, giving him mastery over sea and 
boat and wind, so that he could sail with her beside him, her 
dear weight against him on his shoulder. 

When the first hght of the nsmg moon touched the sail, lUu- 
mmatmg the boat with pearly radiance, Ruth moved away from 
him And, even as she moved, she felt him move away The im- 
pulse to avoid detection was mutual. The episode was taatly and 
secretly mtunate. She sat apart from him with burmng cheeks, 
while the full force of it came home to her. She had been guilty 
of somethmg she would not have her brothers see, nor Olney see. 
Why had she done it? She had never done anythmg like it m her 
life, and yet she had been moonhght-saihng with yoimg men 
before She had never desued to do anythmg like it She was 
overcome wth shame and with the mystery of her own burgeon- 
ing womanhood She stole a glance at Martm, who was busy 
puttmg the boat about on the other tack, and she could have 
hated him for havmg made her do an immodest and shameful 
thmg 'And he, of all men I Perhaps her mother was right and 
she was seemg too much of him It would never happen agam, 
she resolved, and she would see less of him m the future She 
entertamed a wild idea of explainmg to him the first tune they 
were alone together, of lymg to him, of mentionmg casually the 
attack of famtness that had overpowered her just before the moon 
came up Then she remembered how they had drawn mutually 
away before the reveahng moon, and she knew he would know 
It for a he. 

In the days that swiftly followed she was no longer herself, 
but a strange and puzzhng creature, wilful over judgement and 
scornful of self-analysis, refusmg to peer mto the future or to 
think about herself and whither she was dnftmg She was in a 
fever of tmghng mystery, alternately frightened and charmed, 
and m constant bewilderment She had one idea firmly fixed, 
however, which ensured her security She would not let Martm 
speak his love. As long as she did this, all would be welL In a few 



days he would be off to sea And even if he did speah, all would 
be well. It could not be otherwise, foi she did not love him Of 
course, it would be a painful half-hour for him and an embarras- 
sing half-hour for her, because it would be her first proposal She 
thrilled dehaously at the thought She was really a woman, with 
a man npe to ksk for her m marriage. It was a lure to all that was 
fundamental m her sex The fabric of her life, of aU that consti- 
tuted her, quivered and grew tremulous The thought fluttered 
in her mmd like a Same-attracted moth She went so far as to 
imagme Martin proposmg, herself puttmg the words mto his 
mouth; and she rehearsed her refusal, tempermg it with kmdness, 
and exhortmg him to true and noble manhood And espeaally he 
must stop smokmg agarettes She would make a pomt of that 
But, no, she must not let hun speak at aU She could stop him, and 
she had told her mother that she would All flushed and burmng, 
she regretfully dismissed the conjured situation Her first proposal 
would have to be deferred to a more propitious tune and a more 
ehgible smtor. 
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Came a beautiful warm day, warm and languid, palpitant with 
changmg season, a California Indian summer day, 
mth ha^ sun and wandermg wisps of breeze that did not stu 
t e s ^ er of the au Filmy, purple mists, that were not Vapours, 
^t fabrics woven of colour, hid in the recesses of the hills San 
ancisco ay like a blur of smoke upon her heights. The mter- 
venmg ay was a dull sheen of molten metal, whereon sailmg 
CTaft lay motionless or drifted with the lazy tide. Far Tamalpais, 
barely seen m the silver haze, bulked hugely by the Golden Gate, 
^ pale-gold pathway under the westermg sun Beyond, 
the Pacific, dim and vast, was raismg on its sky-line tumbled 
ou masses that swept landward, giving warning of the first 
blustermg breath of winter 

Tile er^ure of summer was at hand Yet summer ImgeTed, 
fading and faintmg among her hdls, deepenmg the purple of her 
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valleys, spinning a stiroud of haze from waning powers and sated 
raptures, dymg with the calm content of havmg hved, and lived 
well And among the hiUs, on their favourite knoll, Martin and 
Ruth sat side by side, then heads bent over the same pages, he 
readmg aloud from the love-sonnets of the woman who had loved 
Browning as it is given to few men to be loved. ' 

But the readmg languished The spell of passmg beauty all 
about them was too strong The golden year was dying as it had 
hved, a beautiful and unrepentant voluptuary, and reminiscent 
rapture and content freighted heavily the an. It entered into 
them, dreamy and languorous, weakemng the fibres of resolution, 
suffusmg the face of morahty, or of judgement, with haze and 
purple mist Martm felt tender and meltmg, and from tune to 
tune warm glows passed over hun His head was very near to hers, 
and when wandermg phantoms of breeze stirred her han so that 
it touched his face, the printed pages swam before his eyes. 

*1 don’t beheve you know a word of what you are readmg,’ she 
said once, when he had lost his place. 

He looked at her with bummg eyes, and was on the verge of 
becommg awkward, when a retort came to his hps. 

T don't beheve you know, either. What was the last sonnet 
about?' 

T don’t know,’ she laughed frankly. Tve aheady forgotten. 
Don’t let us read any more The day is too beautifuL’ 

‘It wiU be our last day m the hills for some tune,’ he announced 
gravely. There’s a storm gathermg out there on the sea-run ’ 

The book shpped from his hands to the ground, and they sat 
idly and silently, gazmg out over the dreamy bay with eyes that 
dreamed and did not see Ruth glanced sideways at his neck She 
did not lean towards hun. She was drawn by some force outside 
of herself and stronger than gravitation, strong as destmy It was 
only an mch to lean, and it was accomplished without vohtion 
On her part Her shoulder touched his lightly as a butterfly 
touches a flower, and just as lightly was the counter-pressure. 
She felt his shoulder press hers and a tremor run through hun. 
Then was the tune for her to draw back But she had become an 
automaton Her actions had passed be)mnd the control of her 
■'viU - she never thought of control or "Will m the dehaous madness 
that was upon her. 
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His arm began to steal behind her and around her She waited 
its slow progress in a torment of dcliglit Slie v^aitcd, she knew 
not for what, panting, with dry, burning lips, a leaping pulse, and 
a fever of expectancy m all her blood. The girdling ann lifted 
higher and drew her towards him, drew her slowly and caress- 
ingly She could wait no longer. With a tired sigh, and with an 
impulsive movement all her o\vn, unpremeditated, spasmodic, she 
rested her head upon his breast His head bent over swiftly, and, 
as his hps approached, hers flew to meet them. 

This must be love, she tliought, m the one rational moment 
that was vouchsafed her. If it was not love, it was too shameful. 
It could be nothmg else than love She loved the man whose arms 
were around her, and whose lips were pressed to liers She pressed 
more tightly to him, with a snugglmg movement of her body. 
And a moment later, tearmg herself half out of his embrace, sud- 
denly and exultantly she reached up and placed both hands upon 
Martin Eden’s sunburnt neck. So exquisite was the pang of love 
and desue fu lfill ed that she uttered a low moan, relaxed her 
hands, and lay half-swooning in his arms 

Not a word had been spoken, and not a word was spoken for 
a long tune Twice he bent and kissed her, and each time her hps 
met his shyly, and her body made its happy, nesthng movement. 
She clung to him, imable to release herself, and he sat, half sup- 
porting her m his arms as he gazed with unseemg eyes at the 

XU of the great aty across the bay. For once there were no 
visions in his bram Only coloxus and lights and glows pulsed 

there, warm as the day and warm as his love. He bent over her. 
She was speakmg 

When did you love me?’ she whispered. 

Trom the first, the very first — the first moment I laid eyes on 
you I was mad for love of you then, and ui aU the tune that has 
passed smce then I have grown only the madder I am maddest 
now, dear l am almost a lunatic, my head is so turned with joy.’ 

am gla I am a woman, Martm . . . dear,' she said, after a 
long sigh 

He OTished her in his arms again and agam, and then asked : 

^And you - when did you first know ?’ 

Oh, I knew it all the time, almost from the first’ 

I ave been as bhnd as a bat I ’ he cried, a rmg of vexation 
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in his voice. *1 never dreamed it until just now, when I . . when 
I kissed you ' 

‘I didn’t mean that’ She drew partly away and looked at him. 
T! meant I knew you loved me almost from tlie first’ 

'And you?' he demanded 

'It came to me suddenly ’ She was speaking very slowly, her 
eyes warm, and fluttery, and meltmg, a soft flush on her cheeks 
that did not go away ‘I never knew untd just now, when 
you put your arms around me And I never expected to marry 
you, Martin, not until just now How did you make me love you ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ he laughed, ‘unless just by loving you, for I 
loved you hard enough to melt the heart of a stone, much less 
the heart of the livmg, breathing woman you are ’ 

This IS so difi^ercnt from what I thought love would be,’ she 
announced irrelevantly. 

'What did you thmk it would be like?’ 

'I didn’t think it would be like this ' She was looking into his 
eyes at the moment, but her own dropped as she contmued ; Tou 
see, I didn’t know what this was hke.' 

He offered to draw her towards him again, but it was no more 
than a tentative muscular movement of the girdhng arm, for he 
feared that he might be greedy Then he felt her body yielding, 
and once again she was close m his arms, and hps were pressed 
on hps 

‘What will my people say?' she queried, with sudden appre- 
hension, m one of the pauses 

'I don’t know. We can find out very easily any tune we are so 
minded.' 

'But if mamma objects? I am sure I am afraid to tell her’ 

'Let me tell her,’ he volunteered vahantly T think your mother 
does not hke me, but I can wm her around A fellow who can 
you can wm anything And if we don’t , . ♦’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘Why, we’ll have each other But there’s no danger of not 
■'^dnmng your mother to oiu marriage She loves you too welL’ 

'f should not like to break her heart,’ Ruth said pensively. 

He felt hke assuring her that mothers’ hearts were not so easily 
broken, but instead he said . 'And love is the greatest thmg m 
the world.' 
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TDo you loiow, Martin, you sometimes frighten me I am 
fnghtened now, when I thmk of you and of what you have been. 
You must be very, very good to me Remember, after all, that I 
am only a child. I never loved before.’ 

TSTor I We are both children together And we are fortunate 
above most, foi we have found our jBrst love m each other.’ 

‘But that IS impossible 1 ’ she cried, withdrawmg herself from 
his arms with a smft, passionate movement ‘Impossible for you. 
You have been a sailor, and sailors, I have heard, are . . . are . . .’ 

Her voice faltered and died away. 

‘Are addicted to havmg a wife in every port,’ he suggested. ‘Is 
that what you mean?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered m a low voice. 

‘But that is not love ’ He spoke authoritatively. ‘I have been 
in many ports, but I never knew a passmg touch of love until I 
saw you that first mght Do you know, when I said good night 
and went away I was almost arrested?’ 

‘Arrested I’ 


"Yes The policeman thought I was drunk; and I was, too . . ♦ 
With love for you.’ 

But you said we were children, and I said it w^ impossible 
for you, and we have strayed away from the point.’ 

‘I said that r had never loved anybody but you,’ he repHed. 

You are my first, my very first’ 

Md yet you have been a sailor,’ she objected. 

Tut It doesn't prevent me from lovmg you the first’ 

And there have been women other women - oh I’ 

to Martin Eden’s supreme surprise, she burst mto a storm 
ears at too more kisses than one and many caresses to dnve 

kZL ^ runmng through his head 

Colonel's lady and Judy O’Grady are 

beaded, though the 

wliirli ^ Otherwise His idea, for 

Tvicalc Kf responsible, had been that only formal pro- 

It all right enough down 
bv mnLrt’ Y^^’^^ths and maidens to win each other 

In exalted personages up above on the heights 

novels'w<^I*^ ^ seemed unthinkable Yet the 

0 eb were wong Here was a proof of it The same pressures 
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and caresses, unaccompanied by speech, that were efficaaous with 
the gurls of the v/orking-class, were equally efficaaous with 
the girls above the worlang-class They were all of the same 
flesh, after all ~ sisters under tlieir slans, and he might have 
known as much himself had he remembered his Spencer As he 
held Ruth in his arms and soothed her, he took great consolation 
m the thought that the Colonel's lady and Judy O'Grady were 
pretty much alike under their skins It brought Ruth closer to 
him, made her possible Her dear flesh was as anybody's flesh - as 
his flesh There was no bar to their mamage Class difference was 
the only difference, and class was extrmsic It could be shaken off, 
A slave, he had read, had risen to the Roman purple That bemg 
so, then he could rise to Ruth Under her punty, and samthness, 
and culture, and ethereal beauty of soul, she was, in things fun- 
damentally human, just like Lizzie Connolly and all Lizzie 
Connollys All that was possible of them was possible of her She 
could love and hate, maybe have hysteria, and she could certainly 
be jealous, as she was jealous now, uttering her last sobs m his 
arms 

‘Besides, I am older than you,' she remarked suddenly, opening 
her eyes, and looking up at him - ‘four years older.’ 

‘Hush • you are only a child, and I am forty years older than 
you in experience,’ was his answer. 

In tnitii, they were children together, so far as love was con- 
cerned, and they were as naive and immature m the expression 
of their love as a pan of children, and this despite the fact that 
she was aammed -with a University education, and that his head 
was full of saentific philosophy and the hard facts of hfe. 

They sat on through the passmg glory of the day, taUang as 
lovers are prone to talk, marvelling at the wonder of love and at 
destmy that had flung them so strangely together, and dogmatic- 
ally beheving that they loved to a degree never attamed by 
lovers before And they returned insistently, agam and agam, to 
a rehearsal of their first impressions of each other, and to hopeless 
attempts to analyse just precisely what they felt for each other, 
and how much there was of it. 

The cloud masses on the western honzon received the descend- 
ing sun, and the orde of the sky turned to rose, while the zemth 
^owed with the same wa rm colour. The rosy hght was aU about 
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them, flooding over them, as she sang, ^Good-bye, Sweet Day/ She 
sang softly, leaning m the cradle of his arm, her hands m ins, 
then: hearts m each other’s hands. 


Mrs Morse did not require a mother’s intuition to read the 
advertisement in Ruth’s face when she returned home The flush 
that would not leave the cheeks told the simple story, and more 
eloquently did the eyes, large and hnght, reflecting an unmis- 
takable mward glory, 

*What has happened?’ Mrs Morse asked, having bided her 
time tdl Ruth had gone to bed, 

^ou know ?’ Ruth queried, with trembhng lips. 

For reply her mother’s arm went around her, and a hand was 
softly caressing her hair, 

JHe did not speak,’ she blurted out T did not intend that it 

should happen, and I would never have let him speak . , , only he 
didn’t speak,’ ^ 

coihd^tr^^ speak, then nothing could have happened, 

‘But It did, just the same/ 

name of goodness, child, what are you babbling about?’ 

^ bewildered. T don’t think I know what happened 

after aU What did happen ?’ 

Ruth looked at her mother in surprise, 

engaged, Martin and V 
Morse laughed with mcredulous vexation 

■W3C all T ' ^ Speak, Ruth explamed. Tie just loved me, that 

iiTct ^ ^ ^airpnsed as you are. He didn’t say a word He 

tip I'f ^ A ^ around me. And , . . and I was not myself And 

Arift ^ T J ^ couldn’t help it. I j'ust had to. 

And then I knew I loved him,’ 

expectancy the benediction of her 
mother s k^, but Mrs Morse was coldly silent. 

it IS a dreadful acadent, I know/ Ruth recommenced, with a 
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sinking voice. ^And I don't know how you will ever forgive me. 
But I couldn't help it I did not dream that I loved him until that 
moment And you must tell father for me.’ 

'Would it not be better not to tell your father? Let me see 
Martm Eden, and talk with him, and explain. He "svill understand, 
and release you ' 

‘No, no !’ Ruth cned, starting up. *1 do not want to be released. 
I love him, and love is very sweet I am going to marry him. - of 
course, if you ^v^ll let me ' 

‘We have other plans for you, Ruth dear, your father and I - 
oh, no, no I no man picked out for you, or any thmg like that Our 
plans go no farther than your marrying some man m your own 
station m life, a good and honourable gentleman, whom you will 
select yourself when you love him ' 

‘But I love Martm already,' was the plamtive protest 
‘We would not influence your choice in any way, but you are 
our daughter, and we could not bear to see you make a marriage 
such as this He has nothmg but roughness and coarseness to 
offer you m exchange for aU that is refined and dehcate m you 
He IS no match for you in any way He could not support you 
We have no foolish ideas about wealth, but comfort is another 
matter, and our daughter should at least marry a man who can 
give her that and not a penniless adventurer, a sailor, a cowboy, 
a smuggler, and Heaven knows what else - who, m addition to 
everythmg, is hare-brained and irresponsible ' 

• Ruth was silent Every word she recognized as true. 

‘He wastes his tune over his writmg, trymg to accomplish what 
geniuses and rare men with college education sometimes accom- 
plish A man thinkmg of marriage should be preparmg for mar- 
riage But not he I As I have said, and I know you agree with me, 
he IS irresponsible And why should he not be? It is the way of 
sailors He has never learned to be economical or temperate The 
spendthrift years have marked him It is not his fault, of course, 
but that does not alter bis nature And have you thought of the 
years of hcentiousness he mevitably has hved? Have you thought 
of that, daughter ? You know what marriage means.' 

Ruth shuddered and clxmg closer to her mother 
‘I have thought ’ Ruth waited a long time for the thought to 
frame itself. 'And it is terrible It sickens me to think of it I told 
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you it was a dreadful accident, my loving him; hut I can't help 
myself. Could you help loving father? Then it is the same with 
me. There is something m me, m him - 1 never knew it was there 
until today; but it is there, and it makes me love him. I never 
thought to love him, but, you see, I do,' she concluded, a certam 
faint tnumph in her voice. ^ 

They talked long, and to little purpose, in conclusion agreeing 
to wait an indetemmiate tune without domg anything. 

The same conclusion was reached, a Httle later that night, be- 
tween Mrs Morse and her husband, after she had made due con- 


fession of the miscarriage of her plans. 

Tt could hardly have come otherwise,' was Mr Morse's judge- 
ment This sador-feUow has been the only man she was in touch 
with. Sooner or later she 'was gomg to awaken, anyway; and she 
did awaken, and lo I here was this sailor-fellow, the only acces- 
sible man at the moment, and of course she promptly loved him, 
or thought she did, which amounts to the same thing.' 

Mrs Morse took it upon herself to work slowly and indirectly 
upon Ruth, rather than to combat her. There would be plenty of 
time for this, for Martm was not m a position to marry. 

Let her see aU she wants of him,' was Mr Morse's advice. The 
more she knows him, the less she’ll love him, I wager. And give 
plenty of contrast Make a pomt of havmg young people at 
the house, young women and young men - aU sorts of young 
men, clever men, men who have done something or who are do- 
men of her own class — gentlemen. She ran gauge him 
by them. They will show him up for what he is And, after all, 
he IS a mere boy of twenty-one. Ruth is no more than a child. It 
IS ^If love with the pan of them, and they will grow out of it' 

T? ^ rested. 'Within the family it was accepted that 

Ti^ f i j ®^8^god, but no announcement was made, 

le am y not think it would ever be necessary. Also, it was 
oTstoo that It was to be a long engagement They did 
infpnr! f ^ work, nor to cease wnting. They did not 

And he aided and 

farthest homh“Soug’^''°‘“^ 

^ lie said to Ruth 

several days later I ve deaded that boardmg with my sister is too 
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expensi\e, and I am. going to board myself Tve rented a bttle 
room out m North Oakland - retired neighbourhood and all the 
rest, you Icnow - and I’ve bought an oil-bumer on which to 
cook’ 

Kuth v/as overjoyed 'The oil-bumer espeaally pleased her. 

That was tlie way Mr Butler began his start,’ she said 

Martin frovmed inwardly at the atation of that wortliy gentle- 
man, knd went on : 

*1 put stamps on all my manuscripts, and started them off to 
the editors agam Then today I moved m, and tomorrow I start to 
work’ 

‘A position !' she cned, betraying the gladness of her surprise 
in all her body, nestling closer to his, pressmg his hand, smilmg. 
'And you never told me I What is it?’ 

He shook his head 

'I meant that I was going to work at my wntmg ’ Her face fell, 
and he went on hastily • TDon’t misjudge me I am not gomg m 
this time with any iridescent ideas It is to be a cold, prosaic, 
matter-of-fact business proposition It is better than gomg to sea 
agam, and I shall earn more money than any position m Oakland 
can bring an unskilled man. 

Tou see, this vacation I have taken has given me perspective, , 
I haven’t been workmg the life out of my body, and I haven’t 
been wntmg - at least, not for publication. All I’ve done has been 
to love you and to think I’ve read some, too, but it has been part 
of my thmkmg, and I have read prmapaUy magazmes I have 
generalized about myself, and the world, my place in it, and my 
chance to wm a place that ^vlll be fit for you Also I’ve been reai 
mg Spencer’s ‘Thilosophy of Style”, and found out a lot of what 
■was the matter with me - or my wntmg, rather; and, for that 
matter, with most of the wntmg that is published every month 
m the magazmes 

'But the upshot of it all - of my thmkmg and readmg and lov- 
mg — is that I am gomg to move to Grub Street I shall leave 
masterpieces alone and do hack-work - j'okes, paragraphs, feature 
articles, humorous verse, and society verse - all the rot for which 
there seems so much demand Then there are the newspaper 
syndicates, and the newspaper short story syndicates, and the 
syndicates for the Sunday supplements I can go ahead and 
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hammer out the stuff they want, and earn the equivalent of a good 
salary by it There are free-lances, you know, who earn as much 
as four or five hundred a month I don’t care to become as they; 
hut rU earn a good living, and have plenty of time to myself, 
which I wouldn’t have in any position 
Then FU have my spare time for study and for real work In 
between the grmd FU try my hand at masterpieces, and FU study 
and prepare myself for the wntmg of masterpieces. "Why, I am 
amazed at the distance I have come already 1 When I first tned 
to write I had nothmg to write about, except a few paltry ex- 
periences which I neither understood nor appreciated. But I had 
no thoughts - I reaUy didn’t I didn’t even have the words with 
which to think. My experiences were so many meaningless pic- 
tures But as I began to add to my knowledge, and to my vocabu- 
lary, I saw somethmg more in my experiences than mere pictures. 
I retamed the pictures, and I found then mterpretation That was 
when I began to do good work, when I wrote “Adventure”, 

“The Pot”, ^The Wme of Life”, “The fostlmg Street”, “The Love- 
Cyde , and “The Sea-Lyrics” I shaU write more like them, and 
better; but I shaU do it m my spare time My feet are on the sohd 
earth now. Hack-work and income first, masterpieces afterwards. 
Just to show you, I wrote half a dozen jokes last mght for the 
comic weekhes; and, just as I was gomg to bed, the thought strudc 
me to try my hand at a tnolet - a humorous one - and inside an 
hour I had written fom. They ought to be worth a doUar apiece. 
Fom doUars nght there for a few after-thoughts on the way to 


Of course, it is aU valueless - just so much dull and sordid 
^ ° j ^ more dull and sordid than keepmg books at 

Hxty 0 ars a month, adding up endless columns of meaningless 
^ gures ^til one dies And, furthermore, the hack-work keeps me 
m^^uc with thmgs hterary, and gives me time to try bigger 


T? these bigger thmgs, these masterpieces? 

Ruth demanded Tou can’t sell them.’ 

^ interrupted, 

ose you named, and which you say yourself are good - 

you ave not sold any of them. We can’t get married on master' 
pieces that won’t seh’ 
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*111611 we’ll get married on triolets that will sell/ he asserted 
stoutly, putting his arm around her, and dra\ving a very imre- 
sponsive sweetheart towards him. 

‘Listen to this,’ he went on, in attempted gaiety, It’s not art, 
but It’s a dollar : 

*116 came m 

When I was out 
To borrow some tm 
Was why he came m, 

And he went without; 

So I was m 
And he was out' 

The merry lilt with which he had mvested the jmgle was at 
vanance \vith the dejection that came mto his face as he finished. 
He had draira no smile jErom Ruth. She was lookmg at him m an 
earnest and troubled way. 

Tt may be a dollar,’ she said, fimt it is a jester’s dollar, the fee 
of a down Don’t you see, Martin, the whole thmg is lowermg. 

I want the man I love and honour to be something finer and 
higher than a perpetrator of jokes and doggerel ' 

‘You want him to be like . . . say, Mr Butler ?’ he suggested. 

T know you don't like Mr Butler she began. 

‘Mr Butler’s all right,' he mterrupted It's only his mdigestion 
I find fault with But to save me I can’t see any difference between 
wntmg jokes or comic verse and runnmg a typewriter, takmg 
dictation, or keeping sets of books It is all a means to an end. 
Your theory is for me to begm with keepmg books m order to 
become a successful lawyer or man of busmess Mme is to begin 
^th hack-work, and develop mto an able author.' 

‘There is a difference,’ she insisted. 

‘What is It?' 

‘Why, your good work - what you yourself call good - you 
can’t seU. You have tried - you know that - but the editors 
Won’t buy it’ 

Give me time, dear,’ he pleaded. The hack-work is only make- 
shift, and I don’t take it senously. Give me two years I shall 
succeed m that time, and the editors will be glad to buy my good 
work. I know what I am saymg, I have faith m myself I Imow 
what I have m me, I know what hteratiue is now; I know the 
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average rot that is poured out by a lot of little men; and I know 
that at the end of tNvo years I shall be on tlie highroad to success. 
As for business, I shall never succeed at it. I am not in sympathy 
with It It strikes me as dull, and stupid, and mercenary, and 
tricky Anyway, I am not adapted for it Fd never get beyond a 
derkship, and how could you and I be happy on the paltry earn- 
ings of a derk? I want the best of every thmg in the world for 
you, and the only time when I won't want it wdl be when there 
IS something better And I’m gomg to get it, gomg to get all of it 
The mcome of a successful author makes Mr Butler look cheap A 
^hest-seller” wiU earn anywhere between fifty and a hundred 
thousand dollars - sometimes more and sometimes less, but as a 
rule pretty close to those figures ’ 

She remamed silent, her disappointment was apparent 

^eU?’ he asked. 

T had hoped and planned otherwise I had thought, and I still 
think, that the best thmg for you would be to study shorthand — 
you already know typewntmg — and go into father's oflace You 
have a good mmd, and I am confident you would succeed as a 
lawyer/ 



That Ruth had httle faith in his power as a writer did not alter 
nor dunimsh her m Martm’s eyes In the breathmg speU of the 
vacation he had taken, he had spent many hours m self-analysis, 
and thereby learned much of himself He had discovered that he 
loved beauty more than fame, and that what desire he had for 
fame was largely for Ruth’s sake It was for fhf«; reason that his 
desire for fame was strong He wanted to be great m the world's 
tyes - to make good', as he expressed it — m order that the woman 
he loved should be proud of him, and deem Imn worthy. 

As for him self, he loved beauty passionately, and the joy of 
serving her was to him suffiaent wage And, more than beauty, 
he loved Ruth. He considered love the finest thmg m the world. 
It was love that had worked the revolution m Him , changmg him 
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from an uncouth sailor to a student and an artist; therefore to 
him the finest and greatest of the three, greater than learning and 
artistry, was love Aheady he had discovered that his brain went 
beyond Ruth’s, ]ust as it went beyond the brains of her brothers; 
or the brain of her father In spite of every advantage of Univer- 
sity training, and in the face of her Bachelorship of Arts, his 
power of intellect overshadowed hers, and his year or so of self- 
study and equipment gave hun a mastery of the affairs of the 
world, and art, and hfe, that she could never hope to possess 

All this he reahzed, but it did not affect his love for her, nor 
her love for him. Love was too fine and noble, and he was too 
loyal a lover for him to besmirch love with criticism What did 
love have to do with Ruth’s divergent views on art, nght con- 
duct, the French Revolution, or equal suffrage^ They were mental 
processes, but love was beyond reason, it was super-rationaL He 
could not behttle love He worshipped it Love lay on the moun- 
tam-tops, beyond the valley-land of reason It was a sublimated 
condition of existence, the topmost peak of hving, and it came 
^^rely Thanks to the school of saentific philosophers he favoured, 
he knew the biological significance of love; but by a refined pro- 
cess of the same saentific reasoning he reached the conclusion 
that the human organism achieved its highest purpose m love, that 
love must not be questioned, but must be accepted as the highest 
guerdon of hfe Ihus, he considered the lover blessed over all 
creatures, and it was a delight to hun to thmk of 'God’s own mad 
lover’ nsmg above the things of earth, above wealth and judge- 
ment, pubhc opmion and applause - nsmg above hfe itself, and 

‘dymgonakiss’. 

Much of this Martm had aheady reasoned out, and some of it 
he reasoned out later In the meantime he worked, takmg no 
recreation except when he went to see Ruth, and hvmg like a 
Spartan He paid two dollars and a half a month rent for the 
small room he got from his Portuguese landlady, Mana Silva, a 
^rago and a Nvidow, hard-workmg and harsh er-tempered, reanng 
aer large brood of children som^ow, and dro^VImlg her sorrow 
3ud fatigue at irregular mtervals m a gallon of the thin, sour 
'wuie that she bought from the comer grocer^’- and saloon for fif- 
teen cents From detestmg her and her foul tongue at first, Martin 
gtew to adrrure her as he observed die brave fight she made. There 
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■wcTc but four rooms in Ibc little liouse - three wlien Martin’s mms 
subtracted One of these, the parlour, gay witli an ingrain carpet 
and dolorous with a funeral-oird and a death-picture of one of her 
numerous departed babes, v/as kept strictly for company. The 
blinds were always down, and her barefooted tribe \\ns never per- 
mitted to enter the saaed preanct save on state occasions She 
cooked, and all ate, in the kitchen, where she likewise v/ashed, 
starched, and ironed clothes on all days of the week except Sun- 
day, for her income came largely from taking in washing from 
her more prosperous neighbours Remained the bedroom, small as 
the one occupied by Martin, into which she and her seven little 
ones crowded and slept. It was an everlasting miracle to Martin 
how It was accomplished, and from her side of the tlim partition 
he heard nightly every detail of the going to bed — the squalls and 
squabbles, the soft chattenng, and the sleepy, twittering noises, 
as of buds Another source of income to Maria was her cows, two 
of them, which she milked every night and morning, and which 
gamed a surreptitious hvelihood from vacant lots and the grass 
that grew on either side the pubhc sidewalks, attended always by 
one or more of her ragged boys, whose watchful guardianship 
consisted chiefly m keeping their eyes out for the poundmen 
In his own small room Martin hved, slept, studied, wrote, and 
kept house Before the one wmdow, lookmg out on the tiny front 
porch, was the kitchen table that served as desk, library, and 
t^ewntog stand The bed, against the rear wall, occupied two- 
thuds of the total space of the room. The table was flanked on 
one SI e y a gaudy biueau, manufactured for profit, and not for 
service, the thin veneer of which was shed day by day. This 
mean stood m the comer, and m the opposite comer, on the 
e s ot er ahk, was the kitchen — the oilstove on a dry-goods 
ox, ^ 0 which were dishes and cookmg utensils, a shelf on 
toe wafl for provisions, and a bucket of water on the floor. Martm 
a o carry IS water from the kitchen sink, there being no tap 
m room, n days when there was much steam to his cookmg, 
e s^est of veneer from the bureau was unusually generous. 

f 1, r. j ^ tackle to the ceiling, was his bicyde. 

s e a toed to keep it in the basement, but the tribe of 
^ bearings and punctormg the tyres, had driven 
ou ext e attempted the tmy front porch, imtil a howling 
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south-easter drenched the wheel a night-long. Then he had re- 
treated with It to his room and slung it aloft. 

A small closet contained his clothes and the books he had 
accumulated, and for which there was no room on the table or 
under the table. Hand m hand with readmg, he had developed the 
habit of making notes, and so copiously did he make them that 
there would have been no existence for him in the confined quar- 
ters had he not ngged several clothes-hnes across the room, on 
which the notes were hung Even so he was crowded until navi- 
gatmg the room was a difficult task. He could not open the door 
without first closmg the doset-door, and vice versa It was impos- 
sible for him anywhere to traverse the room m a straight Ime To 
go from the door to the head of the bed was a zigzag course that 
he was never quite able to accomplish m the dark without colli- 
sions Having settled the difficulty of the conflicting doors, he 
had to steer sharply to the right to avoid the kitchen Next he 
sheered to the left, to escape flie foot of the bed, but, this sheer, 
if too generous, brought him against the comer of the table With 
a sudden twitch and lurch, he terminated the sheer, and bore ofi 
to the right along a sort of canal, one bank of which was the bed, 
the other the table When the one chair m the room was at its 
usual place before the table, the canal was unnavigable When the 
chan was not m use, it reposed on top of the bed, though some- 
times he sat on the chan when cookmg, readmg a book while the 
Water boiled, and even becoming skilful enough to manage a 
paragraph or two while steak was hying Also, so small was the 
httle comer that constituted the kitchen, he was able, sitting 
down, to reach anythmg he needed In fact, it was expedient to 
^ok sittmg down; standmg up he was too often in his o^vn way. 
j In conjunction with a perfect stomach that could digest any- 
thing, he possessed knowledge of the vanous foods that were at 
the same tune nutritious and cheap Pea-soup was a common article 
ui his diet, as weU as potatoes and beans, the latter large and 
broim, and cooked in Mexican style Rice, cooked as American 
housewives never cook it, and can never leam to cook it, appeared 
on Martm's table at least once a day Dned fruits 'were less ex- 
pensive than fresh, and he had usually a pot of them, cooked and 
ready at hand, for they took the place of butter on his bread. 
Occasionally he graced his table with a piece of round steak, or 
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with a soup-bone. Coffee, without cream or milk, he had twice a 
day, in the evenmg substitutmg tea, but both coffee and tea were 
excellently cooked 

There was need for him to be economical. His vacation had 
consumed nearly all he had earned in the laundry, and he was so 
far from his market that weeks must elapse before he could hope 
for the first returns from his hack-work Except at such times he 
saw Ruth, or dropped m to see his sister Gertrude, he lived a 
recluse, m each day accomplishing at least three days’ labour of 
ordmary men He slept a scant five hours, and only one ^vlth a 
constitution of non could have held himself down, as Martin did, 
day after day, to nmeteen consecutive hours of toil. He never lost 
a moment On the looking-glass were lists of definitions and pro- 
nunaations; when shavmg, or dressmg, or combing his hau, he 
conned these lists over Similar lists were on the wall over the 
od-stove, and they were similarly conned while he was engaged 
m cookmg or m washmg the dishes New lists contmuaUy dis- 
placed the old ones Every strange or partly familiar word en- 
countered m his readmg was immediately jotted down, and later, 
when a suffiQent number had been accumulated, were typed and 
pinned to the wall or lookmg-glass He even earned them m his 
pockets, and reviewed them at odd moments on the street, or while 
waitmg m butchef-shop or grocery to be served 
He went farther m the matter Readmg the works of men who 
had amved, he noted every result achieved by them, and worked 
out the tricks by which they had been achieved — the tncks of 
narrative, of exposition, of style, the points of view, the contrasts, 
the epigrams; and of aU these he made lists for study He did not 
ape. He sought prmciples He drew up lists of effective and fetch- 
mg mannerisms, till out of many such, culled from many wnters, 
e was able to mduce the general prmaple of mannerism, and, 
m equipped, to cast about for new and ongmal ones of his own, 
and to weigh, and measure, and appraise them properly In similar 
manner he collected lists of strong phrases, the phrases of hving 
anguage, phrases that bit like acid and scorched like flame, or 
t at g ow and were mellow and lusaous m the midst of the and 
esert o common speech He sought always for the prmaple that 
lay behmd and beneath He wanted to know how the thmg was 
ne, after that he could do it for hunself. He was not content 
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with the fair face of beauty He dissected beauty in his crowded 
httle bedioom laboratory, where cooking smells alternated with 
the outer Bedlam of the Silva tribe; and, having dissected and 
learned the anatomy of beauty, he was nearer bemg able to create 
beauty himself. 

He was so made that he could work only with understanding. 
He could not work blindly, m the dark, ignorant of what he was 
producing, and trustmg to chance and the star of his genius that 
the efiect produced should be right and fine. He had no patience 
with chance effects He wanted to know why and how His was 
deliberate creative genius, and, before he began a story or poem, 
the thmg itself was already ahve m his bram, -with the end m 
sight, and the means of realizing that end m his conscious posses- 
sion. Otherwise the effort V5^ doomed to failure On the other 
hand, he appreciated the chance effects in words and phrases that 
came hghtiy and easily mto his bram, and that later stood all 
tests of beauty and power, and developed tremendous and mcom- 
niumcable connotations. Before such he bowed down and mar- 
velled, knowing that they were beyond the deliberate creation of 
any man. And no matter how much he dissected beauty in search 
of the principles that underhe beauty and make beauty possible, 
be was aware, always, of the innermost mystery of beauty to 
which he did not penetrate, and to which no man had ever pene- 
trated. He knew full well, from his Spencer, that man can never 
attain ultimate knowledge of anythmg, and that the mystery of 
beauty was no less than that of life - nay, more, that the fibres of 
beauty and life were mtertwisted, and that he himself was but a 
bit of the same non-understandable fabric, twisted of sunshme, and 
star-dust, and wonder. 

In fact. It was when filled with these thoughts that he wrote 
bis essay entitled ‘Star-Dusf , in which he had his flmg, not at the 
prmaples of cntiasm, but at the principal cntics It was bnUiant, 
ocep, philosophical, and dehaously touched with laughter Also 
It Was promptly rejected by the magazmes as often as it was 
Emitted. But, havmg cleared his mmd of it, he went serenely 
on his way. It was a habit he developed, of mcubating and matur- 
bis thought upon a subject, and of then rushmg to the type- 
V^ter With It That it did not see prmt was a matter of small 
nioment with him. The wntmg of it was the cuhnmatmg act of a 
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long mental process, the drawing together of scattered threads of 
thought, and the final generalizing upon all the data with which 
his mind was burdened To write such an article was tlie con- 
saous effort by which he freed his mind and made it ready for 
fresh matenal and problems It was, in a way, akin to that com- 
mon habit of men and women, troubled by real or fanned gnev- 
ances, who penodicaUy and volubly break tlieir long-suffenng 
silence and Tiave their say’ tiU the last word is said. 


24 

The weeks passed Martin ran out of money, and publishers’ 
cheques were far away as ever All his important manuscripts had 
come back, and been started out agam, and his hack-work fared 
no better His httle kitchen was no longer graced with a variety 
of foods Caught m the pmch wnth a part-sack of nee and a few 
pounds of dried apneots, nee and apricots was his menu three 
times a day for five days hand-runmng Then he started to realize 
on his credit The Portuguese grocer, to whom he had hitherto 
paid cash, called a halt when Martm’s bill reached the magnifi- 
cent total of three dollars and eighty-five cents 

Tor, you see,’ said the grocer, ‘you no catcha da work, I losa da 
mon’ ’ 

And Martin could reply nothmg There was no way of explain- 
mg It was not true busmess prmaple to allow credit to a strong- 

0 led young fellow of the working-class who was too la2W to 
work. 

You catcha da job, I let you have mora da grub,’ the grocer 
assined Martm ‘No job, no grub Thata da busmess ’ And then, 
to show that it was purely busmess foresight, and not prejudice: 

ava a drink on da house — good fnends justa da same.’ 

So Martin drank, m his easy way, to show that he was good 

M with the house, and then went supperless to bed 

e it-store where Martin had bought his vegetables was run 

y an American, whose busmess prmaples were so weak that he 
let Martm run a bill of five dollars before stoppmg his credit The 
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baker stopped at two dollars, and the butcher at four dollars. 
Martin added his debts, and found that he was possessed of a total 
credit in all the world of fourteen dollars and eighty-five cents. 
He was up with his typewriter rent, but he estimated that he 
could get two months’ credit on that, which would be eight dol- 
lars When that occurred, he would have exhausted all possible 
credit 

The last purchase from the fruit-store had been a sack of pota- 
toes, and for a^-week he had potatoes, and nothing but potatoes, 
three tunes a day. An occasional dinner at Ruth’s helped to keep 
strength in his body, though he found it tantalizing enough to 
refuse further helping when his appetite was raging at sight of so 
much food spread before it. Now and again, though afflicted with 
secret shame, he dropped in at his sister’s at meal-tune, and ate 
as much as he dared — more than he dared at the Morse table. 

Day by day he worked on, and day by day the postman deliv- 
ered to hiTTi rejected manuscripts He had no money for stamps, 
so the manuscripts accumulated in a heap under the table Came 
a day when for forty hours he had not tasted food He could not 
hope for a meal at Ruth’s for she was away at San Rafael on a 
two weeks’ visit; and for very shame’s sake he could not go to his 
sister’s To cap misfortune, the postman, in his afternoon round, 
brought hiTn five returned manuscripts Then it was that Martin 
Wore his overcoat down into Oakland, and came back without it, 
but with five dollars tinkling m his pocket. He paid a dollar each 
on account to the four tradesmen, and m his kitchen fried steak 
and onions, made coffee, and stewed a large pot of prunes And, 
having dined, he sat down at his table-desk, and completed before 
midnight an essay, which he entitled The Dignity of Usury’. 
Havmg typed it out, he flung it under the table, for there had 
been nothmg left from the five dollars with which to buy stamps. 

Later on he pawned his watch, and stiU later his wheel, redu- 
the amount available for food by puttmg stamps on all his 
manuscripts and sendmg them out He was disappointed \vith 
his hack-work Nobody cared to buy He compared it with what 
he found in the newspapers, weekhes, and cheap magazmes, and 
deaded that his was better, far better, than the average, yet it 
Would not sell Then he discovered that most of the newspapers 
pnnted a great deal of what was called ‘plate stuff, and he got the 
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address of the assoaation that fiirnislicd it His on'vti v/orh llint lie 
sent m was returned, along with a stereotyped slip informing hun 
tliat the staff supplied all the copy that was needed. 

In one of the great juvenile pcnodinils he noted whole columns 
of inadent and anecdote Here was a chance His paragraphs were 
returned, and, though he tried repeatedly, he never succeeded In 
plaang one Later on, when it no longer mattered, he learned that 
the assoaate editors and sub-editors augmented their salaries by 
supplying these paragraphs themselves The comic weeklies re- 
turned his jokes and humorous verse, and the light soaety \crse 
he 'wrote for the large magazines found no abiding-place Then 
there was the newspaper storyette He kneiv that lie could ^vnte 
better ones than were published Managing to obtain the addresses 
of two newspaper syndicates, he deluged them with storyettes 
When he had ^^^ltten twenty, and failed to place one of them, he 
ceased And yet, from day to day, he read storyettes in the dailies 
and weeklies - scores and scores of storyettes - not one of which 
wodd compare with his In his despondency, he concluded that 
he had no judgement whatever, that he was hypnotized by what 
he wrote, and that he was a self-deluded pretender 
"me inhuman editorial machine ran smoothly as ever He 
folded the stamps m with his manuscript, dropped it into the 
letterbox, and from three weeks to a month afterwards the post- 
man came up e steps and handed him the manuscript. Surely 
thCTe were no hve, warm editors at the other end It was all wheels 
^ cogs an ° - a clever mechanism operated by auto- 

f wherein he doubted if editors 

and frn ^ ^ Dever received a sign of the existence of one, 
seempd T ^nce of judgement in rejectmg all he ivrote, it 

tamed^W^ manufactured and main- 

tai^d by offic^boys, type-setters, and pressmen. 

had, Ld&ey were^ot^Ill hf the only happy ones he 

mia^ncT ^ ^ PPy afflicted always with a 

S possLed Srr' tantahzmg than in the old days before 

Lie was ^ two years; 

SmTsTIT appLeiha’t he wa. 

doing She did not say so dnectly. yet mdJiectly she let him 
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understand it as clearly and definitely as she could have spoken 
it It was not resentment with her, but disapproval, though less 
sweet-natured women might have resented where she was no 
more than disappointed. Her disappointment lay in that this man 
she had taken to mould refused to be moulded. To a certain extent 
she had found his day plastic, then it had developed stubborn- 
ness, declining to be shaped m the image of her father or of 
Ivh Butler. 

What was great and strong in him she missed, or, worse yet, 
misunderstood This man, whose day was so plastic that he could 
hve in any number of pigeon-holes of human existence, she 
thought wilful and most obstinate because she could not shape 
him to hve in her pigeon-hole, which was the only one she knew. 
She could not follow the flights of his mind, and when his brain 
got beyond her she deemed him erratic. Nobody else s bram ever 
got beyond her. She could always follow her father and mother, 
her brothers and Olney; wherefore, when she could not follow 
Martm, she heheved the fault lay with him. It was the old tragedy 
of insularity trymg to serve as mentor to the umversal. 

*You worship at the shrine of the established,’ he told her once, 
iu a discussion they had over Praps and Vanderwater. T grant that 
2S authorities to quote they are most excellent — the two foremost 
literary critics in the Umted States Every school-teacher in the 
l^nd looks up to Vanderwater as the Dean of American critacism. 
Yet I lead his stuff, and it seems to me the perfection of the 
fehcitous expression of the inane Why, he is no more than a 
ponderous bromide, thanks to Colett Burgess And Praps ^ no 
lietter His "Hemlock Mosses”, for instance, is beautifully written, 
blot a comma is out of place, and the tone — ah ! — is lofty, so 
lofty He IS the best-paid critic m the United States, though 
Heaven forbid I - he’s not a critic at aU. They do’ criticism better 

in En^and. 

Tut the point is, they sound the popular note, and they sound 
it so beautifully and morally and contentedly. Their revie^vs re- 
^d me of a British Sunday. They are the popular mouthpieces 
They back up your professors of English, and your professors of 
^Dghsh hack them up And there isn’t an original idea in any of 
their skulls They know only the established — in fact, they are 
the established. They are weak-minded, and the established 
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impresses itself upon them as easily as the name of the brewery is 
impressed on a beer-hottle. And their function is to catch all the 
young fellows attendmg the University, to drive out of their 
mi n ds any glimmering originality that may chance to be there, 
and to put upon them the stamp of the established ' 

‘I think I am nearer the truth,' she replied, 'when I stand by 
the established, than you are, raging around hke an iconoclastic 
South Sea Islander ' 


‘It wai the missionary who did the image-breaking,' he laughed. 
'And, unfortunately, aU the missionanes are off among the 
heathen, so there are none left at home to break those old images, 
Mr Vanderwater and Mr Praps ' 

'And the college professors as well,' she added. 

He shook his head emphatically ‘No, the science professors 
should hve They're really great But it would be a good deed to 
break the heads of nme-tenths of the English professors — httle 
microscopic-imnded parrots I' 

Which was rather severe on the professors, but which to Ruth 
was blasphemy She could not help but measure the professors — 
neat, scholarly, m fittmg clothes, speaking in well-modulated 
voices, breathing of culture and refinement - with this almost m- 
desCTibable young fellow whom somehow she loved, whose clothes 
nwer would fit him, whose heavy muscles told of d amnin g tod, 
who grew exated when he talk^, substitutmg abuse for calm 
statement and passionate utterance for cool self-possession They 
at east earned good salaries, and were — yes, she compelled herself 

o ace It were gentlemen, whde he could not earn a penny, 
and he was not as they. 

weigh Martm's words nor judge his argument by 
^ em er cone usion that his argument was wrong was reached 
uncor^aous y, it is true - by a comparison of externals They, 
^ors, were right m their hterary judgements because 
succKses Martin's hterary judgements were wrong 
m^ri . his wares To ise his own phrase, the? 

'jepTM ° if make good And, besides, it did not 

^ he right - he who had stood, so 
ward a ^ f a ^ same hving-room, blushing and awk- 
him at f his mtroduction, lookmg fearfully about 

e nc-a- rac lus sivmgmg shoulders threatened to break, 
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Bfang how long since Swinburne died, andboasiMy announcing 

that he had read ‘Excekioi' and the Tsalm of Me . 

Unwittingly. Ruth herseK proved his point that woislnpped 

areas and stretches of knowledge which she could never compre- 

lien4. nor knew existed. j • a.i,o -maff-PT nf 

In music she thought him unreasonable, and, in the matte 

opera, not only unreasonable, but wdfuUy perverse 
■How did you hke it?’ she asked him one mght, on the way 

... ^ -» - 
month’s rigid economizing on food After v y 
to speak aLt it, herself still tremulous and s®ed by what 

bad ]ust seen and heard, she had asked » 

Hiked the overture,’ was his answer. It was splendi 

but the op^ though rd 

That was splendid, too - tnat is, uic 
have enjoyed It more if those )iimping-)ocks had kept ipue 

gone off the stage.’ 

Ton don’t Sean Tetralani or Banllo? she quened. 

‘All of them - the whole kit and aew I 

^t they are great artiste,’ their antics and 

They spoiled the music ]ust the > 

umeahties.’ , ^ j <He is next to 

‘Butilon’t you like Banllo’s voice? Ruth as 

Camo, they say.’ „„ y^ed Tetralam even better. Her 

Of course I liked him, and 1 nxea ^ 

voire is exquisite - or, at least ^ ^hat you mean, 

But, but -’ Ruth stammered 

then. You admire their voices, yet y Y ^ concert and 
, ■Precisely that I’d give ,,hen the orchestra is 

Pq give even a bit more not to near sineers are not 

5 playmg I'm afraid I am a sage with the voice of 

^ great actors To hear BanUo sing a 1 V ^ angel, and to 
^ angd, and to hear Tetralam reply hhe another ang 
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hear it all accompanied by a perfect orgy of glowing and colourful 
music, IS ravishing - most ravishing. I do not admit it I assert it 
But the whole effect is spoiled when I look at them - at Tetralam, 
five feet ten in her stocking-feet, and weighing a hundred and 
nmety pounds; and at Banllo, a scant five feet four, greasy- 
featured, with the chest of a squat, undersized blacksmith, and at 
the pair of them, attitudinizing, clasping their breasts, flinging 
then arms in the ah hke demented creatures in an asylum; and 
when I am expected to accept all this as the faithful illusion of a 
love-scene between a slender and beautiful princess and a hand- 
some, romantic young prince - why, I can’t accept it, that’s all 1 
It’s rot 1 It’s absurd 1 It’s unreal That’s what’s the matter with it. 
It s not real Don't tell me that anybody in this world ever made 
love that way. Why, if I’d made love to you m such fashion, you’d 
have boxed my ears I’ 

But you misunderstand,* Ruth protested Tvery form of art 
has its limitations.’ (She was busy recallmg a lecture she had 
heard at the Umversity on the conventions of the arts ) ‘In paint- 
ing there are only two dimensions to the canvas, yet you accept 
the ill^on of three dunensions which the art of the pamter en- 
ables him to throw into the canvas In wntmg, again, the author 
must be ommpotent You accept as perfectly legitimate the 
au 0 s account of the secret thoughts of the herome, and yet all 
know that the herome was alone when thinking 
that neither the author nor anyone else was 
capa e o eai^g them And so with the stage, with sculpture, 

wit opera, with every art-form. Certam irreconcilable thmgs 
must be accepted.’ 


Tes, I understand that,’ Martm answered ‘All the arts have 
eu convOTtions (Ruth was surprised at his use of the word It 
as as e a studied at the Umversity himself, instead of 

browsing at haphazard through the books 
namfpri ^ Conventions must be real Trees, 

wp arrpn^ ^ Stuck up on each side of the stage, 

other hiri/^ ^ orcst. It is a real enough convention But, on the 

^ ^ a forest. We can't 

Z - Irr .T you - or, rather should 

of ihn ^ 1 ^ ravings and wnthings and agomzed contortions 
of those two lunatics tomght as a couvmcmg portrayal of love.’ 
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'But you don't hold yourself superior to all the judges of 
music she protested. 

‘No, no; not for a moment I merely maintain my nght as an 
individual. I have j'ust been telling you what I think, in order to 
explam why the elephantine gambols of Madame Tetralani spoil 
the orchestra for me The world's judges of music may be all 
right. But I am I, and 1 won’t subordmate my taste to the unani- 
mous judgement of mankind If I don't hke a thing, I don't like 
It, that's all; and there is no reason under the sun why I should 
ape a hhng for it just because the majority of my fellow-creatures 
hke it, or make beheve they hke it I can't follow the fashions in 
the thmgslhke or dislike ' 

‘But music, you know, is a matter of trainmg,' Ruth argued; 
and opera is even more a matter of training May it not be — ' 
‘That I am not tramed in opera ?’ he dashed in. 

She nodded. 

‘The very thing,' he agreed *And I consider I am fortunate in 
iiot havmg been caught when I was young If I had, I could have 
''^ept sentimental tears tonight, and the clowmsh antics of that 
preaous pair would have but enhanced the beauty of their voices 
and the beauty of the accompanying orchestra. You are nght It's 
niostly a matter of traimng And I am too old now I must have 
the real or nothing An illusion that won’t convmce is a palpable 
^ and that's what grand opera is to me when little Banllo throws 
a fit, clutches mighty Tetralam m his arms (also m a fit), and teUs 
^ how passionately he adores her ' 

Again Ruth measured his thoughts by comparison of externals 
m accordance with her belief in the established Who was he 
fiiat he ^should be nght, and all the cultured world wrong? His 
^^ds and thoughts made no impression upon her She was too 
entrenched m the established to have any sympathy with 
revolutionary ideas She had always been used to music, and she 
ad enjoyed opera ever since she was a child, and all her world 
enjoyed it, too. Then by what nght did Martm Eden emerge, 

^ e had so recently emerged, from his rag-time and working-class 
and pass judgement on the world’s music ? She was vexed 
^th hun, and as she walked beside him she had a vague feelmg 
® outrage At the best, in her most chantable frame of mmd, she 
'^nsidered the statement of his views to be a capnce, an erratic 
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^and uncalled-for prank. But when he took her in his arms at the 
door and kissed her good-night in tender love-fashion, she forgot 
everything in the outrush of her own love for him And later, on 
a sleepless pillow, she puzzled, as she had often puzzled of late, 
as to how It was that she loved so strange a man, and loved him 
despite the disapproval of her people. 

And next day Martm Eden cast hack-work aside, and at white 
heat hammered out an essay, to which he gave the tide. The 
Philosophy of IUusion\ A stamp started it on its travels, but it 
was destined to receive many stamps and to be started on many 
travels in the months that followed. 



I 


Maria Silva was poor, and all the ways of poverty were dear 
to her. Poverty, to Ruth, was a word signifying a not nice condi- 
don of existence. That was her total knowledge on the subject, 
e knew Martm was poor, and his condition she assoaated in 
her mind with the boyhood of Abraham Lmcoln, of Mr Buder, and 
of other men who had become successes Also, while aware that 
pov^ was anydimg but delectable, she had a comfortable 
mi feeling that poverty was salutary, that it was a sharp 

^ur at urged on to success all men who were not degraded and 
ope^s dges So that her knowledge that Martm was so poor 
toat ne had pawned his watch and overcoat did not disturb her. 
hhe even considered it the hopeful side of the situation, beheving 

sooner or ater it would arouse h i m and compel him to aban- 
don his wntmg, ^ 

hmger in Martm’s face, which had grown lean 
marlfprl +h ^6 shght hoUows m the cheeks. In fact, she 

h m f ^ ^ ^ ^ satisfaction. It seemed to refine 

much of the dross of flesh and the too- 
whfln fL lured her while she detested it Sometimes, 

cL .1 r ^ noted an unusual brightness m his eyes, and 

«:rhnLr - ^^1. him appear more the poet and the 

0 gs he would have liked to be, anr? which she 
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would liave liked him to be But Maria Silva read a different tale 
in the hollow cheeks and the bummg eyes, and she noted the 
changes m them from day to day, by them following the ebb and 
flow of his fortunes She saw hfm leave the house with his over- 
coat and return without it, though the day was duH and raw, and 
promptly she saw his cheeks fill out shghdy, and the fire of hunger 
leave his eyes In the same way she had seen his wheel and watch 
go, and after each event she had seen his vigour bloom agam. 

Likewise she watched his toils, and knew the measure of the 
^dmght oil he burned Work I She knew that he outdid her, 
though his work was of a different order. And she was surprised 
to behold that the less food he had, the harder he worked On 
Occasion, in a casual sort of way, when she thought hunger 
pinched hardest, she would send him m a loaf of new bakmg, 
awkwardly covermg the act with banter to the effect that it was 
better than he could bake. And, agam, she would send one of her 
toddlers in to him with a great pitcher of hot soup, debating in- 
wardly the while whether she was justified in takmg it from the 
niouths of her own flesh and blood Nor was Martm ungrateful, 
knowing as he did the lives of the poor, and that if ever in the 
world there was chanty, this was it 
On a day when she had filled her brood with what was left in 
the house, Mana invested her last fifteen cents m a gallon of cheap 
Martm, commg m to her kitchen to fetch water, was mvited 
to Sit down and dnnk. He drank her very good health, and, m 
letum, she drank his Then she drank to prosperity m his under- 
^kmgs, and he drank to the hope that James Grant would show 
^P and pay her for his washing. James Grant was a journeyman 
•^rpenter who did not always pay his bills, and who owed Maria 
dollars 

Both Mana and Martin drank the sour new wine on empty 
stomachs, and it went swiftly to their heads Utterly differen- 
tiated creatures that they were, they were lonely m their misery, 
^^d, though the misery was tacitly ignored, it was the bond that 
^ them together Maria was amazed to learn that he had been 
^ the Azores, where she had hved till she was eleven. She was 
doubly amazed that he had been m the Hawauan Islands, whither 
she had migrated from the Azores with her people But her amaze- 
passed all bounds when he told her he had been on Maui, 
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the particular island whereon she had attained womanhood and 
married. Kahulm, where she had first met her husband - he, 
Martm, had been there twice I Yes, she remembered the sugar 
steamers, and he had been on them - well, well, it was a small 
world I And Wailuku I That place, too I Did he know the head- 
luna of the plantation? Yes, and had had a couple of drinks with 
bum 

And so they reminiscenced and drowned their hunger in the 
raw, sour wme. To Martm the future did not seem so dun Suc- 
cess trembled ]ust before hum He was on the verge of clasping it 
Then he studied the deep-lmed fare of the toil-wom woman before 
him, remembered her soups and loaves of new bakmg, and felt 
sprmg up in him the warmest gratitude and philanthropy. 

‘Mana,’ he exclaimed suddenly, ‘what would you like to have?* 

She looked at him bepuzzled. 

‘What would you like to have now, right now, if you could 
get it?’ 

Shoe alia da roun* for da childs — seven pairs da shoe.* 

You shall have them,’ he announced, while she nodded her 
head pavely. ‘But I mean a big wish, somethmg big that you 


Her eyes sparkled good-naturedly. He was choosing to make 
fun^th her - Maria, with whom few made fun these days. 
Yhi^ hard, he cantoned, just as she was opening her mouth 

‘Alla nght,’ she answered. T thinka da hard. I lika da house, dis 
Home aU mme, no paya da rent, seven doUar da month.’ 

You shall have it,’ he granted, ‘and in a short time Now wish 
e great wis Make beheve I am God, and I say to you, anything 

you can have Then you wish that thmg, anrl I listen.* 
Mana considered solemnly for a space. 

You no fraid?’ she asked wannngly. 

^0, no,’ he laughed; Tm not afraid. Go ahead.’ 

Most verra big,' she warned again. 

‘All right. Fire away I’ 

drew a big breath like a child, as she voiced 
to the Uttermost aU she cared to demand of life. ‘I hka da have 

■nlen^ m 1 1. uulka ranch Plenty cow, plenty land, 

plenty grass I hka da have near San-Le-an’, my sistei hva dere. I 
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sella da milk in Oaldand I maka da plenta mon'. Joe and Nick no 
ninna da cow. Dey go-a to school Bimehy make da good engineer, 
svorka da railroad Yes, I lika da milka ranch.’ 

She paused and regarded Martin with twinkling eyes. 

‘You shall have it,' he answered promptly. 

She nodded her head and touched her bps courteously to the 
wme-glass and to the giver of the gift she knew would never be 
given. His heart was nght, and in her own heart she appreciated 
his mtention as much as if the gift had gone with it 
‘No, Mana,’ he went on; ’Nick and Joe won't have to paddle 
^k, and all the kids can go to school and wear shoes the whole 
year round It will he a first-class null: ranch - everything com- 
plete There will be a house to hve in, and a stable for the horses, 
^d cow-barns, of course. There wiU be chickens, pigs, vegetables, 
hmt-trees, and everything hke that, and there will be enough 
cows to pay for a hired man or two Then you won’t have any- 
to do but take care of the children. For that matter, if you 
tad a good mail, you can marry, and take it easy while he runs 
the ranch ’ 

from such largess, dispensed from his future, Martin 
taned and took his one good suit of clothes to the pawn-shop. 
^ phght Was desperate for him to do this, for it cut him off &om 
huth. He had no second-best suit that was presentable, and, 
though he could go to the butcher and the baker, and even on 
pccasion to his sister’s, it was beyond all daring to dream of enter- 
^^^the Morse home so disreputably apparelled. 

% toiled on, miserable and wellnigh hopeless. It began to appear 
° tarn that the second battle was lost, and that he would have to 
go to work, hi doing this he would satisfy everybody - the grocer, 
ta sister, Ruth, and even Mana, to whom he owed a month's 
^^m-rent He was two months behind with his typewriter, and 
agency was clamouring for payment or for the return of the 
^chine hi desperation, all but ready to surrender, to make a 
^ce With fate until he could get a fresh start, he took the dvil 
service exammations for the Railway MaiL To his surprise he 
passed first. The job was assured, though when the call should 
^^0 to enter his duties, nobody knew, 
h Was at this time, -at the lowest ebb, that the smooth-running 
taial machine broke down. A cog must have shpped or an 
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oil-cup run dry, for the postman brought him one morning a 
short thm envelope Martin glanced at the upper left-hand comer, 
and read the name and address of the Tratisconlincntal Monthly. 
His heart gave a great leap, and he suddenly felt faint, the sinking 
feeling accompanied by a strange trembling at the kjiecs He 
staggered into his room and sat doivn on the bed, the envelope 
still unopened, and m that moment came understanding to Iiun 
how people suddenly fall dead upon receipt of extraordinary 
good news. 

Of course this was good news There was no manuscript in tliat 
thin envelope, therefore it was an acceptance. He knew the story 
in the hands of the Transcontinental. It was The Ring of Bells', 
one of his horror stones, and it was an even five thousand words. 
And, smee first-class magazines always paid on acceptance, tliere 
was a cheque inside Two cents a word — twenty dollars a thous- 
and, the cheque must be a hundred dollars One hundred dollars I 
As he tore the envelope open, every item of all his debts surged 
in his bram — 3 85 dollars to the grocer; butcher, 4 00 dollars flat; 
baker, 200 dollars; fruit-store, 500 dollars; total 1485 dollars. 
'Then there was room-rent, 2 50 dollars; another month in advance, 
2 50 dollars; two months' typewnter, 8 00 dollars; a month m 
advance, 4 00 dollars; total, 31 85 dollars And finally to be added, 
his pledges, plus mterest, with the pawnbroker — watch, 5 5® 
dollars, overcoat, 5*50 dollars, wheel 7 75 dollars, suit of clothes, 
5-50 dollars (60 per cent interest, but what did it matter ?) - grand 
total, 56 10 dollars He saw, as if visible m the air before him, 
m fllummated figures, the whole sum, and the subtraction that 
followed, and that gave a remamder of 43 90 dollars When he 
had squared every debt, redeemed every pledge, he would still 
have jmglmg in his pockets a prmcely 43 90 dollars And on top 
of that he would have a month’s rent paid m advance on the 
typewnter and on the room. 

By t^ time he had drawn the single sheet of typewritten letter 
ont and spread it open. There was no cheque. He peered into the 
envelope, held it to the light, but could not tnist bis eyes, and in 
riem g h^te tore the envelope apart There was no cheque. 

e read the letter, skunming it line by line, dashing through the 
editor’s praise of his story to the meat of the letter - the statement 
why the cheque had not been sent He found no such statement 
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but he did find that which made him suddenly wilt The letter 
shd from his hand. His eyes went lack-lustre, and he lay hack on 
the pillow, pullmg tlie blanket about him and up to his chm 
Hve dollars for Tlie Rmg of Bells' - five dollars for five thous- 
and words I Instead of two cents a w^ord, ten words for a cent I 
And the editor praised it, too And he would receive the cheque 
when the story w'as published Then it was all poppycock, two 
cents a word for minimum rate, and payment upon acceptance I 
It was a he, and it had led him astray He would never have 
attempted to wnte had he loiovra that He would have gone to 
Work - to work for Ruth He went back to the day he first 
attempted to svrite, and was appalled at the enormous waste of 
hnie - and all for ten words for a cent And the other high re- 
wards of writers that he had read about must be hes, too His 


second-hand ideas of authorship were wrong, for here was the 
proof of It The Transcontinental sold for twenty-five cents, and 
rts dignified and artistic cover proclaimed it as among the first-class 
luagazmes It was a staid, respectable magazine, and it had been 
published continuously since long before he was bom. Why, on 
be outside cover were prmted every month the words of one of 
the world's great writers, words prodaimmg the inspired mission 
of the Transcontinental by a star of literature whose first corusca- 
tions had appeared inside those self-same covers And the high and 
ofty, heavy-inspired Transcontinental paid five dollars for five 
thousand words I The great writer had recently died m a foreign 
2Dd - in dire poverty, Martin remembered, which was not to be 
^°^oced at, considermg the magmficent pay authors receive. 

Well, he had taken the bait, the newspaper lies about writers 
^ud then pay, and he had svasted two years over it But he would 
^gorge the bait now Not another luie would he ever wmte He 
Would do what Ruth wanted him to do - what everybody wanted 
to do - get a job The thought of gomg to work remmded him 
° Joe - Joe tramping through the land of nothing-to-do Martin 
saved a great sigh of envy The reaction of nineteen hours a day 
hr strong upon him But then, Joe was not m 

'JJ'e, and had none of the responsibihties of love, and he could 
^ ord to loaf through the land of nothmg-to-do. He, Martin, had 
niething to work for, and go to work he would. He would start 
early next morning to hunt a job. And he would let Ruth 
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know, too, that he had mended his ways, and was 'Willmg to go 
into her father’s office. 

Five dollars for five thousand words, ten words for a cent, the 
maiket pnce of art ! The disappointment of it, the he of it, the 
infamy of it, were uppermost in his thoughts; and under his 
closed eyelids, m fiery figures, burned the 3 85 dollars he owed 
the grocer. He shivered, and was aware of an aching in his bones. 
The small of his hack ached espeaally His head ached - the top 
of It ached, the back of it ached, the brains inside of it ached, and 
seemed to be sweUmg, while the ache over his brows was mtoler- 
able And beneath the blows, planted under the lids, was the 
merciless ’3 85 dollars* He opened his eyes to escape it, but the 
white hght of the room seemed to sear the balls, and forced him 
to close his eyes, when the '3 85 dollars' confronted hun agam 
Five dollars for five thousand words, ten words for a cent — that 
particular thought took up its residence m his bram, and he could 
no more escape it than he could the *3 85 dollars’ under the eye- 
hds A change seemed to come over the latter, and he watched 
curiously, tdl ‘2 00 dollars’ burned m its stead Ah, he thought, 
that was the baker ! The next sum that appeared was ’2 50 dol- 
lars . It puzzled hun, and he pondered it as if life and death hung 
on the solution He owed somebody two dollars and a half, that 
was certam, but who was it? To find it was the task set him by 
an unpenous and malignant universe, and he wandered through 
the endless comdors of his mind, opemng aU manner of lumber- 
rooms and chambers, stored with odds and ends of memories and 
^owledge, as he vainly sought the answer After several centuries 
it came to hun, easily, without effort, that it was Mana With a 
^eat relief he turned his soul to the screen of torment under his 
lids h^d solved the problem, now he could rest But no, the 
^o dollars’ faded away, and m its place burned ‘8 00 doUars’. 

Who was that? He must go the dreary round of his mmd agam 
and find out 

How long he was gone on this quest he did not know, but after 
w lat an enormous lapse of tune, he was called back to 

hi^eff by a knock at the door, and by Mana’s asking if he was 
1 ^ ^ muffled voice he did not recogmze, saymg 

u ^ merely takmg a nap He was surprised when he noted 

tlie darkness of mglit m the room. He had received the letter at 
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two in the afternoon; and he realized that he was sic^ 

Then the '8 oo dollars' began to smoulder under his hds ^am. 
and he returned himself to servitude But he grew 
was no need for him to wander through his mind. He been 
a fooL He puUed a lever and made his mind revolve about him. 
monstrous wheel of fortune, a merry-go-round o memc^, a 
mg sphere of vdsdom. Paster and faster it revo v > ^ ^ 

sucked hun in, and he was flung whuhng through a , 

Quite naturaUy he found himself at a mangle, feeding starred 

cufis But as he fed he noticed figures prmted on the cuffs. 

new way of marking hnen, he thought, until, ' 

saw ‘3 85 dollars’ on one of the cuffs Then it t^e o ^ 

was the grocer’s bill, and that these were his 
on the dLi of the mangle. A crafty idea came to him. He Wd 

throw the bills on the floor, and so escape paying e^ 

thought than done, and he crumpled the c^ ^ ^e 

flung them upon an unusually duty floor ver e p 8^ » 

and, though each hiU was duphcated a thousan 

only one for two doBars and a haH, which w^ w 

Mana That meant that Mana would not press for 

he resolved generously that it would be the 0 y 0 

pay; so he began searchmg through the cast^ut eap 

sought It d4erately for ages, and was staff 

^anV ofX hotel entered, the fat 

with wrath, and he shouted m stentonan tones a 

the universe : T shall deduct the cost of those Wipw 

Wages I’ The pile of cuffs grew mto a mountam, an a , 

that he was doomed to toil for a thousand years to pay fox tto 

^eli. there was nothmg left to do but kill the mamger and 

doivn the laundry. But the big Dutchman fetrated him. sei g 

flnu by the nape of the neck, and dancing im '^P man pies 

danced him over the iromng-tables, the stove, an „ 

^d out of the wash-room and over the w^gCT ^ , 

Martin was danced until his teeth rattled and his head ached, 

he marvelled that the Dutchman was so strong 

And then he found himself before the mangle, this 
^8 the cuffs; an editor of a magazine was fecdmg ® 

^de Each cuff was a cheque, and Martm wen oNer tliem anx^ 
ously. m a fever of expectation, but they were all blanks He stood 
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there and received the hlanhs for a million years or so, never 
lettmg one go by for fear it might be filled out At last he found 
it With trembling fingers he held it to the hght. It was for five 
dollars. ^Ha, hal’ laughed the editor across the mangle. Well, 
then, I shall kill you,’ Martm said He went out mto the wash- 
room to get -the axe, and found Joe starchmg manuscripts He 
tried to make him desist then swung the axe for him. But the 
weapon remamed poised m mid-air, for Martm found himself back 
m the iromng-room m the midst of a snowstorm No, it was not 
snow that was falhng, but cheques of large denommation, the 
smallest not less than a thousand dollars. He began to collect them 
and sort them out m packages of a hundred, tying each package 
securely with twme 

He looked up from his task, and saw Joe standmg before him, 
juggling flat-irons, starched shirts, and manuscripts Now and 
agam he reached out and added a bundle of cheques to the flying 
miscellany that soared through the roof and out of sight in a 
tremendous cirde Martm struck at him, but he seized the axe and 
added it to the flymg circle Then he plucked Martin and added 
him Martin went up through the roof, dutchmg at manuscripts, 
so that by the tune he came down he had a large armfuL But no 
sooner down than up agam, and a second and a third time, and 
countless tunes, he flew around the circle From far off he could 
hear a childish treble smgmg t ‘Waltz me around agam, Wilhe, 
around, around, around.’ 

He recovered the axe in the midst of the Milky W^ay of cheques, 
starched shirts, and manuscnpts, and prepared, when he came 
down, to kill Joe But he did not come down Instead, at two m 
the mommg, Mana, having heard his groans through the thm 
partition, came mto his room, to put hot flat-irons agamst his 
body and damp cloths upon hi.s aching eyes* 
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Martin Eden did not go out to hunt for a 1°^ ^ 

It^vas late afternoon before he came out of his f 

with aching eyes about the room Mary, one ° ® nf his 

eight years old, keeping watch, raised a scree a 

retummg consaousness Mana hurried mto ^ 

kitcheiL She put hei work-calloused hand upon his hot forehea 

and felt his pulse 

*100 hka da eat?’ she asked. , he 

He shook his head Eatmg was farthest from ' 

wondered that he should ever have been hungry in 
Tm sick, Mana,’ he said weakly ^at is it^ 

‘Grip,’ she answered. Two or three days you 
Better you no eat now. Buneby "plenty can eat, m 

Martm was not used to sickness, and when 

girl left him, he essayed to get up and dress y a he could 

of will, with reelmg bram and eyes that ached so Aat he ^uld 

not keep them open, he an h’onr later he 

left stranded by his senses upon the table 

managed to regain the bed, where he was con Mana 

closed eyes and analyse his vanous pams an wea r ' j^g^^ 
came m several tunes to change the cold c ot on gi^atter. 

Otherwise she left him m peace, too wise to v^ T-.^iself* Tvlana 
This moved him to graUtul, and he murmured to himself Tvlana. 

you getta da milka ranch, all righta, all right vpsterdav. It 

Then he remembered his long-buned pas y , 
seemed a hfetime smce he had received that letter 
continental - a lifetime smce it ^vas aU over and with 

Sew page turned He had shot his bolt, and so i » ,vouldn’t 
was dorvn on he back H he hadn’t starved hn^ett he wool 
l-me been caught by la gnppc He had been run dorvn. and he had 
"Ot had the sLng* to t£orv ofi the germ of disease which had 
mvaded lus system. That was what resulted. 
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^Wliat does it profit a man to write a whole library and lose 
his own life?' he demanded aloud. This is no place for me No 
more literature in mme. Me for the countmg-house and ledger, 
the monthly salary, and the little home with Rutin' 

Two days later, havmg eaten an egg and two shces of toast and 
drunk a cup of tea, he asked for his mail, but found his eyes still 
hurt too much to permit him to read. 

Tou read for me, Mana,' he said. ‘Never mind the big, long 
letters Throw them under the table Read me the small letters.' 
TSIo can,' was the answer. Teresa, she go to school, she can.' 

So Teresa, aged nine, opened his letters and read them to hun. 
He listened absently to a long dun from the typewriter people, his 
mmd busy with ways and means of finding a job Suddenly he 
was shocked back to himself. 


‘We offer you forty dollars for all serial rights in your story",' 
Teresa slowly spelled out, ‘ “provided you allow us to make the 
alterations suggested." ’ 

What magazme is that?’ Martm shouted ‘Here, give it to me.' 
He cbuld see to read now, and he was unaware of the pam of 
the action. It was the White Mouse that was offermg him forty 
dollars, and the story was The mirlpool’ - another of his early 
onor He read the letter through agam and again. The 

editor told hun plainly that he had not handled the idea prop- 

^ were buying because it was 

oripna ey ^uld cut the story down one-third, they would 
take It, ^d send hun forty dollars on receipt of his answer 

cf ^ ^ ^ ^ editor he could cut the 

ba^ ^ letter-box by Teresa, Martin lay 

mirlnool^rTa“' thousand words m Tlie 

b/l.!d T 1 .! I”™ “'"were had told the truth. And 

ftat lfe dirn^ lS' “ third-rater I It was evident 

foluLtl Tfir^T He had deemed the Trans- 

classed the Wii ‘xf ® tent for ten words He had 

classed the White Mouse as of no account and it paid twenQr 
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times as mucli as the Transcontinental, and, also, it paid on 
acceptance 

Well, there was one thing ceitam : when he got well he would 
not go out lookmg for a job There were more stones in his head 
as good as The Whirlpoor, and at forty dollars apiece he could 
earn far more than in any job or position. Just when he thought 
the battle lost, it was won. He had proved for his career. The 
Way was clear. Beginning with the White Mouse, he would add 
magazme after magazine to his growing list of patrons Hack- 
work could be put aside. For that matter, it had been wasted 
tune, for it had not brought him a doUar He would devote 
himself to work — good work — and he would pour out the best 
that was m him He wished Ruth was there to share his joy, and 
when he went over the letters left lying on his bed he found one 
from her. It was sweetly reproachful, wondering what had kept 
him away for so dreadful a length of tune. He re-read the letter 
adonngly, dwellmg over her handwriting, lovmg each stroke^f 
her pen, and m the end kissmg her signature. 

-^d when he answered, he told her recklessly that he had not 
been to see her because his best clothes were m pawn. He told 
her that he had been sick, but was once more nearly well, and that 
uiside ten days or two weeks (as soon as a letter could travel to 
^^ew York City and return) he would redeem his clothes and be 
With her. 

But Ruth did not care to wait ten days or two weeks. Besides, 
her lover was sick. The next afternoon, accompamed by Arthur, 
she arrived m the Morse carnage, to the unqualified dehght of the 
Sdva tnbe and of all the urchms on the street, and to the con- 
sternation of Mana She boxed the ears of the Silvas who crowded 
about the visitors on the tiny front porch, and m more than usually 
atrocious Enghsh tned to apologize for her appearance. Sleeves 
^ohed up from soap-flecked arms and a wet gunny-sack around 
waist, told of the task at which she had been caught So flus- 
tered was she by two such grand young people asfang for her 
^^ager that she forgot to mvite them to sit do^vn m the little 
Parlour To enter Martm's room, they passed through the kitchen, 
and moist and steamy from the big washmg in progress, 
^i^ia, m her excitement, jammed the bedroom and bedroom 
doors together, and for fiNe minutes, through the partly 
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open door, douds of steam, smelling of soapsuds and dirt, poured 
into the sick chamber. 

Ruth succeeded m veermg right and left, and right again, and 
m ru n ni n g the narrow passage between table and bed to Martm's 
side; hut Arthur veered too wide, and fetched up with clatter and 
hang of pots and pans m the comer where Martm did his cooking. 
Arthur did not huger long Ruth occupied the only chair, and, 
havmg done his duty, he went outside and stood by the gate, the 
centre of seven marveUmg Sdvas, who watched him as they would 
have watched a curiosity in a side-show All about the carnage 
were gathered children from a dozen blocks, waitmg and eager 
for some tragic and terrible denouement Carriages were seen on 
their street only for weddmgs and funerals, here was neither 
marriage nor death, therefore it was something transcending ex- 
penence, and weU worth waitmg for 

Martm had been wdd to see Ruth. His was essentially a love 
nature, and he possessed more than the average man’s need for 
sympathy He was starvmg for sympathy, which, with hini> 
meant mtelhgeut understandmg, and he had yet to leam that 
Ruth s sympathy was largely sentimental and tactful, and that it 
proceeded from gentleness of nature rather than from imderstand- 
mg of the objects of her sympathy. So it was while Martm held 
her hand and gladly talk^ that her love for bim prompted her 
to press his hand m return, and that her eyes were moist and 
lummous at sight of his helplessness and of the marks suffenng 
had stamped upon his face. 


But while he told her of his two acceptances, of his despair 
when he received the one from the Transcontinental, and of the 
mrrespondmg delight ^vlth which he received the one from the 
White Mouse, she did not follow him. She heard the words 
uttered, and understood then literal import, but she was not with 
to m his despau and his dehght She could not get out of herself 
She was not interested m sellmg stones to magazmes. What was 
important to her was matrimony She was not aware of it, how- 
ler, any more than she was aware that her desue that Martin 
'C ^ instinctive and preparative impulse of 

mothcriiood She would have blushed had she been told ^ much 
in p am, set terms, and, next, she might have grown mdignant, 
and asserted that her sole mterest lay m the man she loved and 
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ter desire for him to make the test of himself. So, while Martin 
poured out his heart to her, elatedi with the first success his 
chosen work in the world had received, she paid heed to his bare 
Words only, gazing now and again about the room, shocked by 
what she saw. 

For the first time Ruth gazed upon the sordid face of poverty. 
Starvmg lovers had always seemed romantic to her, but she had 
had no idea how starving lovers hved. She had never dreamed it 
could be like this Ever her gaze shifted from the room to him, and 
hack again The steamy smell of dirty clothes which had entered 
With her from die kitchen was sickening Martin must be soaked 
^4 it, Ruth concluded, if that awful woman washed frequently. 
Such was the contagiousness of degradation When she looked at 
Martin, she seemed to see the smirch left upon him by his sur- 
roundmgs She had never seen him unshaven, and the three days 
growth of beard on his face was repulsive to her. Not alone did it 
give him the same dark and murky aspect of the Sdva house, 
“i^de and out, but it seemed to emphasize that ammal-hke 
strength of his which she detested And here he was, being con- 
^^cd m his madness by the two acceptances he took such pnde 
^ tellmg her about A htde longer, and he would have 
^iirrendered and gone to work Now he would continue on in 
horrible house, wntmg and starving for a few more 
months. 

IS that smeU ?' she asked suddenly. 

Some of Maria’s washing-smeUs, I imagme,’ was the answer. 

*FIo, no; not that It is something else - a stale, sidash smell. 

Martin sampled the air before replying ^ 

*1 can't smeU anything else, except stale tobacco-smoke, he 

announced 

"That’s it It is terrible Why do you smoke so much, Martin?’ 

*I don’t know, except that I smoke more than usual when I am 
moely. And then, too, it's such a iong-standmg habit I learned 
^ ^ I was only a youngster.’ 

Tt IS nQj; g habit you know,’ she reproved. Tt smells to 

heaven.’ 

"That’s the fault of the tobacco. I can afford only the cheapest, 
hut wait xmtil I get that forty-doUar cheque I'U use a brand that 
^ not offensive even to the angels But that wasn t so bad, was 
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It - two acceptances in three days? That forty-five dollars will 
pay about aU my debts ’ 

Tor two years^ work?’ she queried. 

*No, for less than a week’s work. Please pass me that book over 
on the far comer of the table - the account-book wth the grey 
cover ’ He opened it, and began turning over die pages rapidly. 
*Yes, I was right Four days for 'The Ring of Bells”, two days for 
"The Whulpool”. That’s forty-five dollars for a week’s work, one 
hundred and eighty dollars a month That beats any salary I can 
command And, besides. I’m just beginning A thousand dollars 
a month is not too much to buy for you all I want you to have. 
A salary of five hundred a month would be too small. That forty- 
five dollars is just a startet. Wait tdl I get my stnde. Then watA 
my smoke ' 

Ruth misunderstood his slang, and reverted to cigarettes. 

Tou smoke more than enough as it is, and the brand of tobacco 
wiU make no difference It is the smokmg itself that is not nice, 
no matter what the brand may be. You are a chimney, a hving 
volcano, a perambulatmg smokestack, and you are a perfect dis- 
grace, Martin dear - you know you are.’ 

She leaned towards him, entreaty m her eyes, and as he looked 
at her dehcate face and into her pure, limpid eyes, as of old he was 
struck with his own unworthiness 

*1 wish you wouldn t smoke any more,’ she whispered. Tlease, 
for . . my sake.’ 

All right, I won’t,’ he cried TU do anything you ask, dear 
love - anything - you know that ’ 

A great temptation assailed her In an insistent way she had 
caught glimpses of the large, easy-gomg side of his nature, and 
she felt sure, if she asked him to cease attempting to write, that 
he would grant her wish In the swift instant that elapsed the 
words trembled on her lips But she did not utter them She was 
not qmte brave enough; she did not qmte dare. Instead, she leaned 
toN^rds him to m^t him, and m his arms murmured 

ou know. It is really not for my sake, Martin, but for your 
mvn I am sure smokmg hurts you, and, besides, it is not good to 
be a slave to any thmg - to a drug least of aU ’ 

*1 shall always be your slave,’ he smiled 

'Ll which case I shah begm issumg my commands.’ 
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She looked at him miscliievovisIy> though deep down she was 
already regretting that she had not preferred her largest request 
1 hve but to obey, your majesty/ 

'Well, then, my first commandment is, Thou shalt not omit to 
shave every day. Look how you have scratched my cheek ' 

And so it ended in caresses and love-laughter But she had 
made one pomt, and she could not expect to make more than one 
at a time She felt a woman's pnde in that she had made him stop 
smolong Another tune she would persuade him to take a position, 
for had he not said he would do any thmg she asked ? 

She left his side to explore the room, examining the dothes- 
llne of notes overhead, learning the mystery of the tackle used 
for suspendmg his wheel under the ceilmg, and bemg saddened 
l^y the heap of manuscnpts under the table, which represented 
to her just so much wasted time. The oil-stove won her admira- 
but on investigatmg the food-shelves she found them 
empty. ^ ^ 

W^y, you haven’t anything to eat, you poor dear 1’ she said, 
^th tender compassion ‘You must be starvmg ’ 

store my food in Maria’s safe and m her pantry,’ he hed. Tt 
^eeps better there. No danger of my starvmg Look at that !’ 

had come back to his side, and she saw him double his arm 
3t the elbow, the biceps crawlmg under his shirt-sleeve and swell- 
mto a knot of muscle, heavy and hard. The sight repelled her. 
^ntunentally, she disliked it But her pulse, her blood, every 
re of her, loved it, and yearned for it, and, m the old mexphc- 
she leaned towards him, not away from him And m 
Jhe moment that followed, when he crushed her in his arms, the 
ram of Ler, concerned with the superfiaal aspects of life, was 
^ revolt, while the heart of her, the woman of her, concerned 
'^th life Itself, exulted triumphantly It was m moments like 
^ that she felt to the uttermost the greatness of her love for 
^rtm, for it was almost a swoon of dehght to her to feel his 
strong arms about her, holdmg her tightly, huitmg her with the 
of their fervour At such moments she found justification for 
^ treason to her standards, for her violation of her own high 
and, most of all, for her taat disobedience to her mother 
father They did not want her to marry this man It shocked 
^ that she should love him. It shocked her, too, sometimes. 
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when she was apart from him, a cool and reasoning crea- 
ture With him, she loved him - m truth, at times a vexed and 
worried love; but love it was - a love tliat was stronger than 
she. 

This gnppc is nothing,' he was saying It hurts a bit, and gises 

one a nasty headache, but it doesn't compare svilh break-bone 
fever/ 


‘Have you had that, too?' she queried absently, intent on the 
heaven-sent justification she was finding in his arms 

And so, svith absent quenes, she led him on, till suddenly his 
Words startled her. 

He had had the fever in a secret colony of thirty lepers on 
one of the Hawaiian Islands 

‘But why did you go there?' she demanded 
Such royal carelessness of body seemed criminal. 

Because I didn’t know,' he ans^vered ‘I never dreamed of lepers. 
When I deserted the schooner and landed on the beach, I headed 
i^and for some place of hiding For three days I lived off guavas, 
bananas, all of which grew %vild m the jungle. 

^ a trail - a mere foot-trail. It led inland, 

of rprprff ^ Wanted to go, and it showed signs 

of recent travel At one place tt ran along the aest of a ndge that 

on tSTJ^/ r The trad tvasn't three fee® wide 

hundreds of fet ^ ” preapices 

could hav. Ji.M . ^ plenty of ammunition, 

coidd have held It against a hundred thousand 

IfomiTftl Three hours after 

Lr nuttTflalr^^^^ r™"” ^ 

far gle, but hrrdethktTtog"irhlT°“^!ST*TT 
*“1 
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for Martm Eden. He 


shots No, there ^Tasn’t any running away 
stayed - for three months/ 

rr;; ^ ; 

bll Chuloe, quartet Whitt, H^I^'^otber. In Honolulu. 

teauty, poor thmg. and t me away at last Her 

\7as worth a milhon or so Well, this gir g wam't afraid 

mother financed the settlement, you see, so ‘ 

of kmg punished for lettmg me go But s ^ ™ ^ This is the first 

never to reveal the hiding-place, and In , , . v of 

toe I have mentioned it The girl Just had 

leprosy The fingers of her nght h" ^le is 

there was a small spot on her arm. Th 

^'huT/eren’t you frightened ? And waen’t you glad to get away 
"Without catchmg that dreadful disease ? ij 

Well,* he coilessed, 1 was a bit ?^“iae me 

to It I used to feel sorry for that poor giih ^ ^ ^ 

forget to he afraid She was such a ™t she was 

appearance, and she was only 7 pjjnattve savage, and 

doomed to he there, hving the life o P 

tottmg slowly away. Leprosy is far more terrible than y 

j Mv TPs a wonder she let you 

^oor thing I’ Ruth murmiiied softly, 
getaway/ . . , 

‘How do you mean?' Martin still softly. ‘Can- 

‘Because she must have loved you, Ru 
didly, now, didn't she?' , . the laundry 

sunburn had been bleache y hunger and ihe 

snd by the mdoor life he was living, w ^o-oss this pallor 
' ^ckness had made his face even pa er, a mouth to 

; flowed the slow wave of a blush. He was openmg ms 

hut Ruth shut him off. c«jtv ' she laughed. 

‘Never mmd, don't apswer It^s not n ' jjjgmUic m her 

But it seemed to him there was On the spur 

laughter, and that the light in her experienced 

^ the moment it reminded him of a ga e annantion of the 

. in the North Pacific. And for the a dear sky and 

! g^le rose before in^ eyes — a gale at gn 
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under a full moon, the huge seas glinting coldly in tlic moon- 
light Next, he saw tlic girl in the leper refuge, and remembered 
it was for love of him that she had let him go. 

^She was noble,' he said simply *Slie gave me life ' 

That was all of the inadent, but he heard Ruth mulHc a dry 
sob m her throat, and noticed that she turned her face away to 
gaze out of the wmdow. When she turned it back to him it was 
composed, and there was no liint of the gale in her eyes 
Tm such a silly,’ she said plaintively 3ut I can't help it I do 
so love you, Martin - I do, I do I shall grow more catholic in 
time, but at present I can’t help being jealous of those ghosts of 
the past and you know your past is full of ghosts. 

Tt must be’ - she silenced his protest - 'it could not be other- 
wise. And there’s poor Arthur motiomng me to come, He.’s tired 
of waiting. And now good-bye, dear. 

'There’s some kmd of a mixture, put up by the druggists, that 
helps men to stop the use of tobacco,’ she called back from the 
door, 'and I am gomg to send you some,’ 

The door closed, but opened agam. 

T do, I do,’ she whispered to him, and this tune she was really 
gone. 

Mana, with worshipful eyes that none the less were keen to 
note the texture of Ruth’s garments and the cut of them (a cut 
unknown, that produced an effect mysteriously beautiful), saw 
her to the carnage. The crowd of disappomted urchins stared till 
the carnage disappeared from view, then transferred their stare 
to Maria, who had abruptly become the most important person on 
the street But it was one of her progeny who blasted Mana’s 
reputation by announcmg that the grand visitors had been for her 
lodgCT. Mter that Mana dropped back into her old obscurity, and 
Martm began to notice the respectful manner m which he was 
r^arded by the small-fry of the neighbourhood. As for Mana, 
rose m er estimation a full hundred per cent, and had 
^ grocer witnessed that afternoon camage-call, he 

would have aHowed Maitm an additional threodollars-aLd^ghw- 
five-cents’ worth of credit. 
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The sun of Martin’s good fortune rose The day after Ruths 
^t he received a cheque for thiee dollars from a New York 
scandal weekly in payment for three of his tnolets Two days 
later a newspaper published in Chicago accepted his ‘Treasure 
Hunters’, promising to pay ten dollars lor it on publication. The 
pnce was small, but it was the first article he had written — his 
very first attempt to express his thought on the printed page To 
everything, the adventure serial for boys, his second attempt, 
V'as accepted before the end of the week by a juvenile monthly 
cahmg Itself Youth and Age It was true the serial was twenty-one 
fhousand words, and they offered to pay him sixteen dollars on 
pubhcation, which was something hke seventy-five cents a thou- 
sand words j but it was equally true that it was the second thing 
he had attempted to write, and that he was himself thoroughly 
3^Ware of its clumsy worthlessness. . -i i ♦ 

even his earliest efforts were not marked with the clumsi- 
ness of mediocrity What characterized them was the clumsmess 
of too^great strength - the dumsmess which the tyro betrays 
^hen he crushes butterflies ^vith battenng-rams, and hai^ers 
out vignettes with a war-club So it was that Martm was glad to 
soli his early efforts for songs He knew them for what they^re. 
It had not taken him long to acquire this knowledge. What 
0 pmned his faith to was his later work. He had strivm to e 
something more than a mere writer of magazme fiction, e a 
sou^t to equip himself with the tools of artistry. On e ot er 
3ud, lie had not sacrificed strength His conscious aim a een 
0 increase his strength by avoiding excess of strength or a 
f ^ departed from his love of reality His work was realism, though 
uad endeavoured to fuse with it the fanaes and beauties of 
^^gmation. What he sought was an impassioned realism, s ot 
^ough Tivn-jj human aspiration and faith What he want^ was 
as It -5vas. with aU its spmt-groping and soul-reachmg left un 
He had discovered m the course of his reading two schools of 

V-E.~io 
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fiction. One treated of man as a god, ignoring his earthly origin; 
the other treated of man as a clod, ignoring his heaven-sent dreams 
and divine possibihties. Both the god and the clod schools erred, 
in Martin's estimation, and erred through too great singleness of 
sight and purpose. There was a compromise that approximated 
the truth, diough it flattered not the school of god, while it chal- 
lenged the brute-savageness of the school of clod It was his story, 
^Adventure’, which had dragged with Ruth, that Martm beheved 
had achieved his ideal of the true m fiction; and it was in an 
essay, ^God and Qod’, that he had expressed his view on the whole 
general subject 

But ‘Adventure’ and all that he deemed his best work still went 
beggmg among the editors His early work counted for nothing 
in his eyes except for the money it brought, and his horror stones, 
two of which he had sold, he did not consider high work nor his 
best work. To him they were frankly imagmative and fantastic, 
though mvested with all the glamour of the real, wherein lay 
then power. This mvestiture of the grotesque and impossible with 
reahty he looked upon as a tnck - a skilful tnck at best Great 
hterature could not reside m such a field. Then artistry was high, 
but he demed the worthwhileness of artistry when divorced from 
humanness. The trick had been to flmg over the face of his artistry 
a mask of humanness, and this he had done in the half-dozen or 
so storiK of the horror brand he had wntten before he emerged 

upon the high peaks of ‘Adventure’, 7oy’, The Pot’, and ‘Wme 
of Life'. ' 


The three dollars he received for the tnolets he used to eke out 
a precarmus existence agamst the amval of the White Mouse 
cheque He cashed the first cheque with the suspinous Portuguese 
peer, paymg a dollar on account, and dividmg the remaming 
etween the baker and the frmt store Martin was not 
meat, and he was on shm ajlowance 
when the W/tne Mouse cheque arrived He was divided on the 
mhmg of It He had never been in a bank in his life, much less 
e(m in one on busme^, and he had a naive and childlike desue to 
walk into one of the big banks down in Oakland and fling down 

rnnfm dollars On the other hand, practical 

should cash it with his grocer, and 
y vC an impression that would later result m an increase 
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of credit Mucantly Martin yielded to the claims of the gocer, 
pa)Tng his biU with him in full, and receiving a pocketful of 
Jinglmg coin Also, he paid the other tradesmen m full, re eeme 
Ins suit and his bicycle, paid one month’s rent on the typewriter, 
and paid Mana the overdue month for his room and ^ ^ 

advance This left hmi m his pocket for emergenaes a balance ot 

nearly three dollars. ^ j. ^ i 

In Itself this small sum Seemed a fortune Imme 
recovermg his clothes he had gone to see Ruth, and on e way 
he could not refram from jmghng the httle ban o ver 
Ins pocket He had been so long without money Me a r^- 
cued starving man who cannot let the unconsume oo ou o 
^ght, Martin could not keep his hand off the silver e was n 
mean nor avaricious, but the money meant more n so 
dollars and cents It stood for success, and the eagles stampe up 

die corns were to him so many winged victones. Tfrpr- 

It came to him insensibly that it was a very goo wor 
Ismly appeared more beautiful to him For wee it ^ 

Very dull and sombre world, hut now, with near y e ’ 

three dollars imgling m his pocket, and m his mind Ae 
iiess of success, the sun shone bright and warm, an 
squall that soaked unprepared pedestrians seeme a ™ ^ 
Pining to him. men he starved, his thoughts ^ad dwdt often 
^pon the thousands he knew were starving e wor ^ * ng 
now that he was feasted full, the fact of the t oman 

no longer pregnant in his bram. He forgo a ou ’ qJjJ 
W m love, remembered the countless lovers m he ^ 
^ithout deliberately thmkmg about it, motifs or , 

to agitate his brain Swept away by mp^^ 

got off the electric car without vexation two blocks bey 

crossing , , 

He found a number of persons in the Morse, 

fiul cousins were visitmg her from San Rafae , an 
^nder pretext of entertaining them, was pursuing ^ 

founding Ruth with young people The campaign g 

Man^n-s .uiorJ absence, and .as 


lartm’s enforced absence, and was “V 

^‘^0 vas malong a pomt of having at the ouse , ^ 

Unngs Thu,^ m add.fon to the 
’’"KMC, Mathn encountered wo University professotr, one 
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Latin, the other of English; a young army officer just bach from 
the Philippines, one-tuue schoolmate of Ruth's, a young fellow 
named Melville, private secretary to Joseph Pcrkias, liead of the 
San Franasco Trust Company, and finally, of the men, a live 
bank cashier, Charles Hapgood, a youngish man of tliirty-five, 
graduate of Stanford University, member of tlic Nile Club and 
the Unity Club, and a Conservative speaker for the Republican 
party during campaign - in short, a rising young man in every 
way Among the women was one who painted portraits, another 
who was a professional musiaan; and still another who possessed 
the degree of Doctor of Sociology, and wlio was locally famous 
for her social settlement work m tlie slums of San Francisco But 
toe women did not count for much m Mrs Morse's plan. At the 
best they were necessary accessories. Then men who did thmgs 
must be drawn to the house somehow. 

exated when you talk,’ Ruth admonished Martin 
store the ordeal o£ introduction began 

Fie bore hi^elf a bit stiffly at first, oppressed by a sense of his 

^ m of bw shoulders, which were up to 

Tn A 1 ^ threatenmg destruction to furniture and oma- 
mmts Also, he was rendered self-consaous by the company He 
a never ore been in contact with such exalted beings, nor 

so many of them Melville, the bank cashier, fascinated him, 
undern bim at toe first opportunity. For 

toe ^ ^ ^ assertive ego, and he felt 

women, and to 

had not leamed^^ 

on and she wmL^ frequently to see how he was getting 
he* got acmiainfeT^^^ gladdened by the ease with which 

shoulders Ruth knL th™ £^17^ 7 

aud she could scarcely 
that rught at going UM 
^ p class, a gay qufeerl'^^^gf^tL 

on flns evening anccesa ato^dT^ b^cfpa'rg^ It 
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shoulder, and telling him that he was making good, so that he 
could aSord to laugh and make laughter and xemam unabashed, 
I^ter, Ruth’s anxiety found justification Martin and Professor 
Caldwell had got together in a conspicuous comer, and though 
Martm no longer wove the air with his hands, to Ruth s cnti 
eye he permitted his own eyes to flash and glitter too frequendy, 
talked too rapidly and warmly, grew too intense, and aUowed his 
aroused blood to redden his cheeks too much. He lacked decorum 
and control, and was in decided contrast to the young pro essor 

of English \nth whom he talked. -l 4 

But Martm was not concerned with appearance. He a een 
swdt to note the other’s trained mind and to appreciate 
®and of knowledge. Furthermore, Professor CaldweU (hd not 
realize Martm’s concept of the average English professor. Martm 
'banted Imn to talk shop, and, though he seemed averse at hrst, 
succeeded m making him do it; for Martm did not see why a man 
should not talk shop 1 

It’s absurd and unfair,’ he had told Ruth wee^ before, this 
objection to talking shop. For what reason under e sim o men 
and women come together if not fox the exc ange 0 e es 
tBat IS m them? And the best that is m them is vfhat they 
interested in - the thing by which they make then hvmg, he 
tfnug they’ve specialized on, and sat up days and mghts over, and 
even dreamed about Imagme Mr Butler H^g up to soaal 
etiquette and enunaating his views on Paul V^lame, or the 
Gorman drama, or the novels of D’Annuimo We d be bored to 
death I for one, if I must listen to Mr Butler, prefer to hear to 
talk about his law. It’s the best that is in him, and Me is so short 

that I want the best of every man and woman I meet 

‘But,’ Ruth had objected, 'there are topics of general mterest 
toalL' 

There you mistake,' he had rushed on 'All persons m soaety, 
all cliques in soaety - or. rather, nearly all persons and cliques - 
ape their betters Now. who are the best betters? Tlie idlets - 
the wealthy idlers They do not knov% as a rule, the things known 
hy the persons ^^ho are doing something m the world. To listen 
to conversation about such things ^^ould mean to be bored, where- 
fore the idlers decree that such things arc shop, and must nor be 
talked about. Likewise Uicy decree the dungs diat are not shop, 
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and which may be talked about, and those thing,s arc the latest 
operas, latest novels, cards, billiards, cocktails, automobiles, horse- 
shows, trout-fishing, tuna-fisliing, big-gainc shooting, yaebt- 
sailing, and so forth - and, mark you, these arc the things tiic 
idlers know. In all truth, they constitute the shop-talk of tlie 
idlers And the funniest part of it is that many of the clever 
people, and all the would-be clever people, allow tlie idlers so to 
impose upon them As for me, I want the best a man’s got in him, 
call It shop, vulgarity, or anything you please ’ 

And Ruth had not understood Tins attack of his on the estab- 
lished had seemed to her just so much wilfulness of opinion 
So Martin contaminated Professor Caldwell with his owm 
earnestness, challenging him to speak his mind As Ruth paused 
beside them she heard Martin saying : 

’You surely don't pronounce such heresies in tlie University 
of Califorma?’ 

Professor Caldwell shrugged his shoulders The honest tax- 
payer and the politiaan, you know Sacramento gives us our 
■appropnations, and therefore we kowtow' to Sacramento, and to 
the Board of Regents, and to the party press, or to the press of 
both parties ’ 

^es, that’s clear; but how about you?’ Martin urged. TTou 
must he a fish out of water.' 

Tew like me, I unagme, in the University pond. Sometimes 
I am fairly sure I am out of water, and that I should belong m 
Pans, m Grub Street, m a hermit’s cave, or m some sadly "^d 
Bohemian crowd, dnnkmg claret - dago-red they call it m San 
Praucisco - dmmg m cheap restaurants iu the Latin quarter, and 
expressmg vociferously Radical views upon all creation Really, I 
am frequently almost sure that I was cut out to be a Radical. 
But, then, there are so many questions on which I am not sure. 
I grow timid when I am face to face "with my human frailty, 
which ever prevents me from graspmg all the factors in any 
problem — human, vital problems, you know.’ 

And as he talked on, Martm became aware that to his own lips 
had come the ‘Song of the Trade 'Wmd' : 

*1 am strongest at noon, 

But under the moon 
I stiffen the bunt of the saiL’ 
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He was almost humming the words, and it avrae P , .p* 
that the other reminded him of the trade wm , o e 
trade, steady, and cool, and strong He was equa e, ^ _ 
relied upon, and wthal there was a certam 
Martm had the feelmg that he never spoke ^ fuU mm , ] 
he had often had the feeling that the trades nev^ blew to 
strongest, but always held reserves of sMg ^ 

used Martm's tnck of visioning was active 
■was a most accessible storehouse of remem ere What- 

and Its contents ever ordered and 

ever occurred in the instant present, nrdmanlv 

presented assoaated antithesis or automatic, 

expressed themselves to him m vision. It livms 

and his visiomng was an unfailmg had caUed 

present Just as Ruth's face, m a momentary ] 
before his eyes a forgotten moonhght gale, an ^ ^ 

.ell made L see aW the North^t 

billows across the purple sea. so, ^°^, ig^5^g,newmemory- 

disconcertmg. but rather identifymg and 

^ons rose before him, or spread under 
thrown upon the screen of his consaousn thmes and 

out of J actions and sensations of dre pash W 
events and books of yesterday and last thronged his 

el apparitions that, wakmg or sleepmg, 

So it was, as he listened to Professor M^tm 

^ech - the conversation of a clever, ^hen he 

kept seeing himself down all his past , hat and 

bad been quite the hoodlum, wearmg a ^ to the 

a square-cut, double-breasted coat, with .„„ph as the police 
shoulders, and possessmg the ideal of “ attempt to palhate 
^tted. He did not disguise jt to ‘ hoodlum. 

At one time m his life he had been J terrorized honest 

fhe leader of a gang that worned the ^ , , changed He 

''■uhng.dass Lileholders But women, 

breathed mto hrs lungs the f m 

mt, and at the same moment the , „^„ahjjess, stalhed 

^■luu and squareuut, with swagger and tougnnes., 
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across the room. Tins figure of the corner hoodlum lie saw emerge 
into himself, sitting and talking with an nciual University 
professor. 

For, after all, he had never found his pcrinnnent ahiding-placc. 
He had fitted in wherever he found himself, been a favourite 
always and everywhere by virtue of holding liis own at v/ork and 
at play, and by his willingness and ability to fight for his rights 
and command respect But he had never taken root He had fitted 
in suffiaently to satisfy his fellows, but not to satisfy himself He 
had been perturbed always by a feeling of unrest, had heard 
always the call of something from beyond, and had wandered on 
through life, seeking it until he found books, and art, and loie. 
And here he was, in the midst of all this, the only one of all tlie 
comrades he had adventured with who could have made them* 
selves ehgible for the inside of the Morse home. 

But such thoughts and visions did not prevent him from fol- 
lowmg Professor Caldwell closely. And as lie follou''ed, coinpre- 
hendingly and critically, he noted tlie unbroken field of the other's 
knowledge As for himself, from moment to moment the conver- 
sation showed him gaps and open stretches, whole subjects with 
which he was imfamihar Nevertheless, thanks to his Spencer, he 
saw that he possessed the outlmes of the field of knowledge It 
was a matter only of tune, when he would fill m the outlme. 
^en watch out, he thought - 'ware shoal, everybody ! He felt 
Me sitting at the feet of the professor, worshipful and absorbent; 

u^ as be listened, he began to discern a weakness m the other’s 
judgements - a weakness so stray and elusive that be might not 
have caught it had it not been ever present And when he did 
catch it, he leapt to equahty at once. 

Ruth came up to them a second tune, just as Martm began to 


‘rU ten you whCTe you are wrong, or, rather, what weakens 
yam judgement^’ he said Tou lack biology It has no place m 

^nm ° j ^ interpretative biolo^, 

#^1, ground up, from the laboratory and the test-tube and 

e w inorgamc, right on up to the widest aesthetic and 
sociological generalizations ’ 

Ruth was appaUed. She had sat two lecture courses under Pro- 
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fessor Caldwell, and looked up to him as the hving repository of 
all knowledge. 

'I scarcely follow you,’ he said dubiously. 

Martin was not so sure but what he had followed him 

Then I'll try to explain,’ he said 1 remember readmg in 
Eg)ptian history something to the effect that understanding could 
iiot be had of Egyptian art without first studying the land 
question ’ 


'Qmte right,’ the professor nodded. 

‘And It seems to me,’ Martin contmued, 'that knowledge of the 
land question, in turn, of aU questions, for that matter, cannot be 
liad Without previous knowledge of the stuff and the constitution 
life. How can we understand laws and institutions, religions 
and customs, without understanding, not merely the nature 
creatures that made them, but the nature of the stuff out of which 
the creatures are made ? Is hterature less human than the architec- 
and sculpture of Egypt? Is there one thmg m the known 
Averse that is not subject to the law of evolution? Oh, I kimw 
diere is an elaborate evolution of the various arts laid own, ut 
It seems to me to be too mechanical The human himself is left 
out The evolution of the tool, of the harp, of music and song and 
are aU beautifuHy elaborated, but how about the evolution 
of the human himself, the development of the basic 
parts that were in bun before he made his first tool or gibbered 
^t chant ? It IS that which you do not consider, an w c 

lOloPY Tf" 1C l^irilrirrtr i-o “li-r* To'mrACf' ^ICDPCtS 


-►**%,* jLt Ulitt WIXIUU JUU. vxw — — 

lology It IS biology in its largest aspects 

I know I express myself incoherently, but I ve toed to anunCT 
oot the Idea It came to me as you were talking, so I not p W 
^ ready to deliver it You spoke yourself of the human frailty 
tf»at prevents one from taking all the factors into consideration, 
you, m turn - ot so It s^ to me - leave out the biolop^ 
ctor, the very stuff out of which has been spun e a nc o 
arts, the warp and the woof of aU human actions and 

achievements ’ , , , 

^0 Ruth's amazement, Martin was not imme^atdy crushed, 
JQd that the professor rephed m the way di^ struck her 
^^earance for Martin’s youth Professor Caldwell sat for a fuU 
'Tte, Silent, and fingenng his watch-chain. 
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'Do you W.- he «,d ot b':t, Tve hod tluit 
passed on me once before - by a very great man, » ^ 

In evolution, St, Joseph le Conte. But he .s de.-,d, 

remain undetected, and now you come along an ^ .-mj. 

Seriously, though - and tins ,s confession - I think 

thing m your contention - a great deal, in fact I am too * 

not enough up to date in tlic interpretative branches of 

and I can only plead the disadvantages of my education an ^ 

peramental slotlifulness that prevents me from doing the vvo 

wonder if you'll believe that I've never been inside a pli}Si 

chemistry laboratory? It is true, nevertheless Le Conte ' 

and so are you, Mr Eden - at least, to an extent - how much 


not know ’ , ^ ^ 

Ruth drew Martin away witli her on a pretext, when s 

got him aside, whispering : n i vav 

^ou shouldn’t have monopolized Professor Caldwell tlia v j 

There may be others who want to talk wi th him.' ^ 

Tvly mistake,’ Martin admitted contritely ‘But I d got i ^ 
stirred up, and he was so mteresting that I did not think. Do ) o 
know, he is the bnghtest, the most mtellectual man I have ever 
talked with And I'll tell you something else. I once thought a 
everybody who went to Universities, or who sat m the high places 
m soaety, was just as bnUiant and Intelligent as he. 

Tie’s an exception,’ she answered 

T should say so Whom do you want me to talk to now? O > 
say, bring me up agamst that cashier fellow ’ 

Martm talked for fifteen minutes with him, nor could Rut 
have wished better behaviour on her lover’s part Not once did his 
eyes flashmor his cheeks flush, while the calmness and poise with 
which he talked surprised her. But m Martm’s estimation the 
whole tnbe of bank cashiers fell a few hundred per cent, and for 
the rest of the evening he laboured under the impression that bank 
cashiers and talkers of platitudes were synonymous phrases. The 
army officer he foimd good-natured and simple, a healthy, whole- 
some young feUow, content to occupy the place m life into which 
buth and luck had flimg bun On leammg that he had completed 
two years in the Umversity, Martm was puzzled to know where 
he had stored it away. Nevertheless, Martm hked him better than 
the platitudmous bank cashier. 
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1 really don^t object to pladtiides/ lie told Ruth later; Ijut what 
Hornes me into ncr\'oasne5s is the pompous, smugly complacent, 
supenor certitude with winch they are uttered, and the time taken 
0 do It. Wliy, I could give that man the whole history of the 
c ormation in the time he took to tell me that the Union-Labour 
3rty had fused v,nth the Democrats Do you know it, he skins his 
■'^ords as a professional poker-player skins the cards that are dealt 
out to him Some day I'll show you what I mean ’ 

Ini sorry you don’t like him,’ was her reply ‘He’s a favounte 
° Sutler’s Mr Butler says he is safe and honest - calls him 
0 Rock, Peter, and says that upon him any banking institution 
well be built.' 

*1 don’t doubt it - from the little I saw of him and the less I heard 
uui him; but I don’t think so much of banks as I did You don’t 
®und my speaking my mind this way, dear ?’ 
no, It is most mterestmg ’ 

^es,' Martm went on heartily; Tm no more than a barbanan 
pttmg my first impressions of avilization Such impressions must 
ue entertaimngly novel to the avJized person ’ 

‘^at did you thmk of my cousins?' Ruth quened 
^ hked them better than the other women. There’s plenty of fun 
^ them along with paucity of pretence.' 

"Then you did hke the other women?’ 

He shook his head 

Hhat soaal settlement woman is no more than a soaological 
poIl-parroL I swear, if you svinnowed her out between the stars, 
^e Tomlinson, there would be foimd in her not one ongmal 
thought As for the portrait-pamter, she was a positive bore She'd 
make a good wife for the cashier And the musician woman ! I 
don’t care how nimble her fingers are, how perfect her techmgue, 
how wonderful her expression - the fact is, she knows nothing 
about music.’ 

‘She plays beautifully,’ Ruth protested. 

‘Yes, she's undoubtedly gymnastic in the externals of music, but 
the mtnnsic spirit of music is unguessed by her I asked her what 
tousic meant to her - you know I'm always curious to know that 
particular thmg - and she did not know what it meant to her 
except that she adored it, that it was the greatest of all the arts' 
and that it meant more than hfe to her.’ ’ 
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^ou were making them talk ^bop/ Riiih cliargcd him 
I confess it And if tlicy were failures on shop, imagine my suf- 
ferings if they had discoursed on other subjects Why, I used to 
think that up here, where all the advantages of ailturc sscrc en- 
joyed . . ’ He paused for a moment, and watched the youthful 
shade of himself, in stiff-nm and sijuarc-cut, enter the door and 
srwagger across the room ‘As I was saying, up here I thought all 
men and women were brilliant and radiant But now, from what 
httle I ve seen of them, they strike me as a pack of ninnies, most 
o them, and ninety per cent of the remainder as bores Now, 
t s Professor Caldwell - he's different He’s a man, every inch 
of him and every atom of his grey matter/ 

Ruth's face bnghtened 

_ ‘Not what is large and bnlliant 

ow t ose (jualities — but whatever you feel is adverse. I am 
most curious to know/ 


^ ^ uiyself ui a pickle ’ Martin debated humorously 

hL T 1 Oa maybe, you find m 

him nothing less than the best' 

him lecture courses under him, and I have knosvn 

^ years, that is why I am anxious for your first impres- 


thinw is all the fin 

specimen of mteUert^al ~ 

secret shame ^ he is a man with 

Oh no, no,' he hastened to rrv Osirtfi, 7 t 

What I mean is that he Toothing paltry nor vulgai 

bottom of things, and ^ T gone to th 

clearer ^ ""f * 

found the path S&t hidden ^ 

has, perhaps, caught glimpses of th^'i foUoived it; whi 

to convince hmiSf that n wa.? i^P'!' afterward 

Other way : A man whn r- m ^ mirage of foliage Yet an 

no value on the domg, aiJd wh^ 

heart, is regrettmg- that lio h ^ ^ mnennos 

laughed at the rewards for doSn °* 

yearnedfordrerewarSa^dfeleToyS^gr-^-''^'-^ 
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*I don’t read liim that "way,’ she said. ^And, for that matter, I 
don't see just vrhat you mean.’ 

*It IS only a vague feehng on my part,’ Martin temporized. *1 
lisve no reason for it It is only a feehng, and most likely it is 
■Wrong You certainly should know him better than L 

from the evening at Ruth’s Martm brought away with him 
strange confusions and conflicting feehngs. He was disappomted 
m his goal, m the persons he had climbed to be with On the other 
hand, he was encouraged with his success The climb had been 
^^er than he expected. He was superior to the chmh, and (he did 
^ot, with false modesty, hide it from himself) he was superior to 
the bemgs among whom he had dimbed with the exception, of 
course, of Professor CaldwelL About life and^ the books he knew 
more than they, and he wondered mto what nooks and cranmes 
they had cast aside then educations He did not know that he was 
himseh possessed of unusual brain vigour, nor did he know that 
the persons who were given to probing the depths and to thinkmg 
^tunate thoughts were not to be found in the drawmg-rooms of 
ths world’s Morses; nor did he dream that such persons were as 
lonely eagles saihng sohtary m the azure sky far above the earth 
3nd Its swarmmg freight of gregarious life. 



But success had lost Martm’s address, and her messengers no 
longer came to his door For twenty-five days, working Sundays 
and hohdays, he toiled on 'The Shame of the Sun' — a long essay 
of some thirty thousand words. It was a dehberate attack on the 
mysticism of the Maeterlinck school — an attack from the citadel of 
positive science upon the wonder-dreamers, but an attack, never- 
theless, that retained much of beauty and wonder of the sort com- 
patible with ascertamed fact. It was a httle later that he followed 
up the attack ivith two short essays. The Wonder-Dreamers’ and 
The Yard-Stick of the Ego’ And on essays, long and short, he be- 
gan to pay the travelling expenses from magazine to magazine. 

During die twenty-five days spent on The Shame of the Sim' he 
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sold hack-work to the extent of six dollars and fifty cents A joke 
had brought in fifty cents, and a second one, sold to a high-grade 
comic weekly, had fetched a dollar Tlien two humorous poems had 
earned tsvo dollars and three dollars respectively. As a result, hav- 
ing exhausted his credit with tlie tradesmen (though he had in- 
creased his credit with the grocer to five dollars), his wliccl and 
suit of clothes went back to the pawnbroker The typcwTiter people 
were agam clamounng for money, insistently pointing out that, 
according to the agreement, rent was to be paid strictly in advance. 

Encouraged by his several small sales, Martin went back to 
hack-work Perhaps there was a living in it, after all Stored away 
under his table were the twenty storyettes which had been rejected 
by the newspaper short-stor)'- syndicate He read them over m order 
to find out how not to write newspaper storyettes, and, so doing, 
reasoned out the perfect formula. He found that the newspaper 
storyette should never be tragic, should never end unliappily, and 
should never contam beauty of language, subtlety of thought, nor 
real delicacy of sentiment. Sentiment it must contain ~ plenty of 
it, pure and noble — of the sort that in his own early youth had 
brought his applause from ‘mgger heaven’ — tlie Tor-God-my- 
country-and-the-Czar’ and T-may-be-poor-but-I-am-honest’ brand 
of sentiment 

Having learned such precautions, Martin consulted The Duch- 
ess for tone, and proceeded to mix according to formula The 
formula consisted of three parts* (i) A pair of lovers are jarred 
apart, (2) by some deed or event they are reunited, (3) marnage 
bells The thud part was an unvarymg quantity, but the first and 
second parts could be varied an m^ite number of times Thus, the 
pau of lovers could be jarred apart by misunderstood motives, by 
acadents of fate, by jealous nvals, by uate parents, by aafty 
guardians, by schemmg relatives, and so forth and so forth, they 
could be reumted by brave deed of the man lover, by similar deed 
of woman lover, by change of heart m one lover or the other, by 
forced confession of crafty guardian, schemmg relative, or jealous 
nva , y voluntary confession of same, by discovery of some un- 
guKsed secret, by lover stormmg guPs heart, by lover makmg long 
and noble self-sacnfice, and so on, endlessly It was very fetching 
to make the gul propose in the course of bemg reumted, and 
artm discovered, bit by bit, other deadedly piquant and fetching 
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es. But mamage bells at the end vtus the one thing he could 
and With; though the heavens rolled up as a scroU 

e stars fell, the wedding bells must go on ringmg just the 
6. In quantity, the formula prescnbed twelve hundred words 
uin dose, fifteen hundred words maximum dose. 

along m the art of the storyette Martin 
or ed out half a dozen stock forms, which he always consulted 
en constructing storyettes These forms were like the cunnmg 
es used by mathematiaans, which may be entered from top, 

and which entrances consist of scores of Imes 

ozens of columns, and from which may be drawn, without 
easoning or thinkmg, thousands of different conclusions, all un- 
^ precise and true Thus, in the course of half an hour 

tn his forms Martm could frame up a dozen or so storyettes, 
cn he put aside and fiUed m at his convemence. He found that 
could fin one in, after a day of serious work, in the hour before 
8oing to bed As he later confessed to Ruth, he could almost do it 
I? sleep The real work was m constructmg the frames, and 
^was merely mechanical. 

He had no doubt whatever of the efficacy of his formula, and 
r once he knew the editorial mmd when he said positively to 
that the first two he sent off would brmg cheques And 
^oques they brought, for four dollars each, at the end of twelve 

In the meantime he was making fresh and alarming discoveries 
concermng the magazines. Though the Transcontinental bad pub- 
^hed The Ring of Bells’, no ^eque was forthcoming Martm 
needed it, and he wrote for it An evasive answer and a request for 
^ore of his work was aU he received He had gone hungry two days 
Waitmg for the reply, and it was then that he put his wheel back m 
pawn. He wrote regularly twice a week to the Transcontinental 
for his five dollars, though it was only semi-occasionally that he 
^ated a reply. He did not know that the Transcontinental had 
been .staggering along precariously for years, that it was a foiuth- 
^ter or a tenth-rater, without standing, with a crazy circulation 
ffiat partly rested on petty bullying and partly on patnotic ap- 
pealmg, and with advertisements that were scarcely more tlian 
charitable donations Nor did he Imow that tlie Transcontinental 
Was the sole hvehliood of the editor and the busmess manager, and 
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that they could wring their hvclihood out of it only by mowng to 
escape paying rent and by never paying any bill they could evade. 
Nor could he have guessed that the particular five dollars that be- 
longed to hun had been appropnated by the business manager for 
the painting of his house m Alameda, which painting he per- 
formed hunseK on weekday afternoons because he could not afford 
to pay union wages, and because the first scab he had employed 
had had a ladder jerked out from under him, and had been sent to 
hospital with a broken collar-bone. 

The ten dollars for wluch Martin had sold Treasure Hunters' 
to the Chicago newspaper did not come to hand The article had 
been published, as he had ascertained at the file at the Central 
Readmg-Room, but no word could he get from the editor His let- 
ters were ignored To satisfy hunself that they had been received 
he registered several of them It was nothing less than robbery, he 
concluded - a cold-blooded steal While he starved he was pilfered 
of his merchandise, of his goods the sale of which was the sole way 
of gettmg bread to eat 

Youth and Age was a weekly, and it had published two-thirds 
of his twenty-one-thousand-word serial when it went out of busi- 
ness With It went all hopes of getting his sixteen doUais 
To cap the situation, The Pot’, which he looked upon as one of 
the best things he had written, was lost to hun In despau, casting 
about frantically among the magazines, he had sent it to The Bil- 
low, a soaety weekly m San Francisco His chief reason for sub- 
mittmg it to that pubhcation was that, having only to travel across 
the bay from Oakland, a quick decision could be reached Two 
weeks later he was overjoyed to see, m the latest number on the 
news-stand, his story printed m full, illustrated and in the place of 
honour He went home with leaping pulse, wondering how much 
they would pay hun for one of the best things he had done Also, 
the celerity with which it had been accepted and published was a 
pleasant thought to him That the editor had not informed him of 
the acceptance, made the surprise more complete After waitmg a 
week, two weeks, and half a week longer, desperation conquered 
(Mdence, and he wrote to the editor of The Billow, suggestmg 
ma^ possibly through some neghgence of the busmess manager, 
his httle account had been overlooked 

Tven if It isn t more than five dollars,’ Martm thought to him- 
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if will buy enough beans and peasoup to enable me to write 
a dozen like it, and possibly as good.’ 

Back came a cool letter from the editor that at least eliated 
^rtin's admiration. 

‘We thank you,’ it ran, ‘for your excellent contribution. All of 
If ^ the office enjoyed it immensely, and, as you see, it was given 
e place of honour and immediate pubhcation. We earnestly hope 
you hked the illustrations. 

^ re-readmg your letter, it seems to us that you are labourmg 
the misapprehension that we pay for unsoliated manu- 
^^pts This IS not OUT custom, and, of course, yours was im- 
ncited. We assumed, naturally, when we received your story, 
you understood the situation. We can only deeply regret this 
fortunate misunderstandmg, and assure you of our unfailing 
^^gard. Agam thankmg you for your kind contribution, and hop- 
to receive more from you m the near future, we remain, etc.* 
There was also a postscript to the effect that, though The Billow 
no free list, it took great pleasure m sending him a compli- 
mentary subscription for the conungyeai. 

After that experience, Martm typed at the top of the first sheet 
of all his manuscripts, 'Submitted at your usual rate,’ 

Some day,' he consoled himself, 'they will be submitted at my 
Usual rate ’ 


He discovered in himself at this period a passion for perfection, 
^der the sway of which he rewrote and polished ‘The Jostlmg 
Street*, ‘The Wme of Life*, "Joy', the 'Sea Lyncs*, and others of his 
^her work. As of old, nineteen hours of labom a day was aU too 
uttle to suit him. He wrote prodigiously, and he read prodigiously, 
urgetting in his toil the pangs caused by giving up his tobacco, 
ffuth’s promised cure for the habit, flamboyantly labelled, he 
stowed away in the most inaccessible comer of his bureau Espe- 
^^y dunng his stretches of famine he suffered from lack of the 
''veed, but no matter how often he mastered the craving, it re- 
uiained with him as strong as ever. He regarded it as the biggest 
thing he had ever achieved Ruth’s point of new was that he was 
domg no more than was nght She brought him the anti-tobacco 
remedy, purchased out of her glove money, and m a few days 
forgo t all abou 1 1 1 

His macbmc-made storyettes, though he hated them and dended 
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them, were successful. By means of them he redeemed all his 
pledges, paid most of his bills, and bouglit a new set of tyres for 
his wheel The stoiyettcs at least kept the pot a-boiling, and gave 
him time for ambitious work; while tlie one thing tliat upheld 
bun was the forty dollars he had received from the White Mouse, 
He anchored his faith to that, and was confident that the really 
first-class magazines would pay an unknown writer at least an 
equal rate, if not a better one But the thing was, iiow to get into 
the first-class magazines His best stories, essays, and poems went 
beggmg among them, and yet each month he read poems of dull, 
prosy, martistic stuff bet\veen all their various covers, Tf only one 
editor,* he sometimes thought, ‘would descend from his high seat of 
pnde to write me one cheering line ! No matter if my work is un- 
usual, no matter if it is unfit, for prudential reasons, for dien 
pages, surely there must be some sparks in it somewhere — a fe^v " 
to warm them to some sort of appreaation ’ And thereupon he 
would get out one or another of his manuscripts, such as ‘Adven- 
ture’, and read it over and over m vain attempt to vindicate the 
editorial silence 

As the sweet Califoraia spring came on, his period of plenty 
came to an end For several weeks he had been worried by a strange 
silence on the part of the newspaper storyette syndicate Then one 
day came back to him through the mail ten of his immaculate 
madune-made storyettes They were accompanied by a brief letter 
to the effect that the syndicate was overstocked, and that some 
months would elapse before it would be m the market again for 
manuscripts Martm had even been extravagant on the strength 
of those ten storyettes Towards the last the syndicate had been 
paying him five dollars each for them, and acceptmg every one he 
sent So he had looked upon the ten as good as sold, and he had 
Iwed accordmgly, on a basis of fifty dollars m the bank So it was 
that he entered abruptly upon a lean period, wherem he continued 
seUmg his earlier efforts to pubhcations that would not pay, and 
mbmittmg his later work to magazmes that would not buy Also, 
he resumed his taps to the pawnbroker down in Oakland A few 
jokes and snatches of humorous verse sold to the New York 
weel^es made existence barely possible for him It was at this time 
that he wrote letters of mquiry to the several great monthly and 
quarterly reviews, and learned m reply that they rarely considered 
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articles, and that most o£ tlieir contents were wntten 
Bpon orders by well-known, specialists, who were authorities in 
their various fields. 
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It was a hard simuner for Martin. Manuscript-readers and editors 
^ere away on vacation, and pubhcations that ordinarily returned 
3 decision in three weeks now retained his manuscripts for three 
months or more The consolation he drew from it was that a saving 
m postage was effected by the deadlock. Only the robber-pubhca- 
hons seemed to remam actively in business, and to them Martin 
disposed of all his early efforts, such as Tearl Diving , ^The Sea as 
s Career’, ‘Turde-Catclung’, and The North-East Trades'. For 
diese manuscripts he never received a penny It is true, after six 
months’ correspondence, he effected a compromise, whereby he 
received a safety razor for Turde-Catchmg’, and that the Acropo- 
having agreed to give Eim five dollars cash and five yearly 
mibscnptions for The North-East Trades’, fulfilled the second part 
of the agreement, 

I^r a sonnet on Stevenson he managed to wring two dollars out 
oI a Boston editor who was running a magazme with a Matthew 
Arnold taste and a penny-dreadful purse. The Pen and the Pearl , 
3 clever skit of a poem of two hundred lines, ]ust finished, white- 
hot from his brain, won the heart of the editor of a San Francisco 
magazme published m the interests of a great railroad When the 
editor wrote, offering him payment m transportation, Martm 
^ote back to inquire if the transportation was transferable. It was 
Hot, and so, being prevented from peddling it, he asked for the 
return of the poem Back it came, with the editor’s regrets, and 
Martm sent it to San Francisco agam, this time to The Hornet, a 
pretentious monthly that had been fanned mto a constellation of 
the first magnitude by the bnlhant journalist who foimded it But 
The Hornet's hght had begun to dim long before Martm was bom. 
The editor promised Martm fifteen dollars for the poem, but when 
It was published seemed to forget about it Several of his letters 
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being ignored, Martin indited an angr)' one, winch drc\v a reply. 
It was written by a new editor, who coolly informed Martin that 
he declined to be held responsible for the old editor’s mistahes, and 
that he did not think much of The Peri and the Pearl', anyway. 

But The Globe, a Chicago magazine, gave Martin the cruellest 
treatment of all He had refrained from offering his 'Sea Lyrics’ for 
publication until driven to it by starvation After having been 
rejected by a dozen magazines, they had come to rest in The Globe 
ofdce There were thirty poems in the collection, and lie w’as to 
receive a dollar apiece The first month four were published, and 
he promptly received a cheque for four dollars, but when he looked 
over the magazme he was appalled at the slaughter In some cases 
the titles had been altered, ‘Finis’, for instance, being changed to 
The Fmish', and The Song of the Outer Reef' to 'Tlie Song of the 
Coral Reef In one case an absolutely different tide - a misappro- 
priate tide - was substituted. In place of his own 'Medusa Lights’ 
the editor had printed The Bacb.vard Traclf But the slaughter in 
the body of the poems was terrifying. Martin groaned and sweated, 
and thrust his hands through his hair Phrases, lines, and stanzas 
were cut out, mterchanged, or juggled about in most mcomprO" 
hensible maimer. Sometimes hues and stanzas not bis own were 
substituted for his He could not believe that a sane editor could 
be guilty of such maltreatment, and his favourite hypothesis was 
that his poems must have been doctored by the oflBce-boy or the 
stenographer Martm wrote immediately, beggmg the editor to 
cease puhlishmg the lyncs, and to return them to him. He wrote 
agam and agam, beggmg, entreatmg, threatemng, but his letters 
were ignored Month by month the slaughter went on till the 
t^ty poems were published, and month by month he received a 
cheque for those which had appeared m the current number. 

Despite these various misadventures, the memory of the Wnte 
Mouse forty-doUar cheque sustamed him, though he was driven 
more and more to hack-work. He discovered a bread-and-butter 
field m the agncultural weekhes and trade journals, though among 
^ weeklies he found he could easily starve At his low- 

est ebb, when his black smt was m pawn, he made a ten-stnke - 
or so It seemed to him - m a' prize contest arranged by the County 
Committee of the Repubhean Party There were three branches of 
me contest, and he entered them all, laughmg at himself bitterly 
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fee while in that he was driven to sucli straits to live His poem 
won the first prize of ten dollars, his campaign song the second 
prize of five dollars, his essay on the pnnaples of tlie Republican 
Part\f the first prize of tv^enty-five dollars, which was very gratify- 
H to him until he tried to collect Something had gone wrong in 
fee County Committee, and, though a nch hanker and a S^te 
senator were members of it, the money was not forthcoming While 
tins affair was hanging fire, he proved that he understood the 
Praiaples of the Democratic Party by winnmg first pnze for his 
in a similar contest And, moreover, he received the money, 
twenty-five dollars But the forty dollars won in the first contest 
he never received. 

Phiven to shifts m order to see Ruth, and decidmg that the 
Walk from North Oakland to her house and back again consumed 
too much tune, he kept his black suit in pawn m place of his bi- 
cycle The latter gave hun exercise, saved bun hours of tune for 
work, and enabled him to see Ruth )ust the same A pair of Imee 
^uck-trousers and an old sweater made hun a presentable w ee 
costume, so that he could go with Ruth on afternoon ndes. Be- 
sides, he no longer had opportunity to see much of her in her own 
home, where Mrs Morse was thoroughly prosecuting her campaign 
of entertainment The exalted beings he met there, and to 
he had looked up but a short tune before, now bored Th^ 
Were no longer exalted He was nervous and irritable, what ot His 
hard tunes, disappomtments, and close apphcation to work, and 
the conversation of such people was maddening He was not ^ 
duly egotistic He measured the narrowness of tk^ mm P ® 
minds of the thinkers m the books he read M Ruth s home he 
never met a large mmd, with the exception of Professor CaldweR, 
and CaldweR he had met there only once As for Ae rest, they 
Were numskulls, numies, superfiaal, dogmaftc, an ignoran 
Was their ignorance that astounded hum What was ® cr 
With them? What had they done with then educaUons? How did 
It happen that they had drawn nothmg from them? 

He knew that the great mmds, the deep and rational thinker^ 
existed He had his proofs from ihe books - the hooks that had 
educated him beyond the Morse standard And he knew that 
higher mteUects than those of the Morse circle were to be found 
m the world He read English soaety novels, wherem he caught 
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glimpses of men and women talking politics and pliilosophy. A • 
he read of salons in great cities, even m the United States, v/liere 
art and intellect congregated Foolishly, m tlie past, he had con- 
ceived that all well-groomed persons above the working class were 
persons with power of intellect and \ngour of beauty. Culture and 
collars had gone together to him, and he had been deceived into 
believing that college educations and mastery were tlie same 
thmgs 

Well, he would fight his way on and up higlier And he would 
take Ruth with him Her he dearly loved, and he was confident 
that she would shine anywhere As it was clear to liim that he had 
been handicapped by his eaily environment, so now he perceived 
that she was similarly handicapped. She had not had a chance to 
expand The books on her father’s shelves, the paintings on the 
walls, the music on the piano - all was just so much meretnaous 
display To real literature, real painting, real music, the Morses 
and their kmd were dead And bigger than such dungs was life, 
of which they were densely, hopelessly ignorant In spite of their 
Unitarian proclivities and their masks of Conservative broadmind- 
edness, they were two generations behmd interpretative science; 
then mental processes were medieval, while their thmking on the 
ultimate data of existence and of the Universe struck him as the 
same metaphysical method that was as young as the youngest 
race, as old as the cave-man, and older - the same that moved the 
first Pleistocene ape-man to fear the dark, that moved the first 
hasty Hebrew savage to incarnate Eve from Adam’s nb; that 
moved Descartes to build an idealistic system of the universe out 
of the projections of his own puny ego, and that moved the famous 
British ecclesiastic to denounce evolution ui satire so scathing ^ 
to wm immediate applause, and leave his name a notorious scrawl 
on the page of history 

So Martin thought, and he thought furdier, till it dawned upon 
him that the difference between these lawyers, officers, business 
men, and bank-cashiers he had met and the members of the work- 
ing class he had known was on a par with the difference m tho 
food they ate, dotbes they wore, neighbourhoods in whidi they 
hved Certainly m all of them was lackmg the something more 
which he found m himself and in the books The Morses had 
sho^vn him the best their social position could produce, and he 
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jf ^ not infatuated by it A pauper himself, a slave to the mon^- 
Mder, he knew himself the superior of those he met at the 
Morses’ ; and, when his one decent suit of clothes was out of pawn, 

e moved among them a lord of life, quivering with a sense of out- 
f3ge akin to what a prince would suffer if condemned to live with 
goat-herds 

^ou hate and fear the Soaalists,’ he remarked to Mr Morse one 
wenuig at dinner; Tiut w'hy? You neither know them nor their 
doctrines * 

conversation had been swung m that direction by Mrs 

orse, who had been mvidiously smging the praises of Mr Hap- 
good. The cashier was Martin’s black beast, and his temper was a 
hifle short where the talker of platitudes was concerned. 

he had said , 'Charlie Hapgood is what they call a rising 
young man - somebody told me as much. And it is true He’U make 
no Governor’s Chair before he dies, and - who knows? - maybe 
^ 0 Umted States Senate ’ 

makes you think so ?' Mrs Morse had inquired. 

Tve heard him make a campaign speech It was so cleverly 
stupid and imongmal, and also so convmcmg, that the leaders can- 
^ot help but regard him as safe and sure, while his platitudes are 
so much like the platitudes of the average voter that - oh, well, 
you know you flatter any man by dressmg up his own thoughts 
or him and presentmg them to him.’ 

I actually think you are jealous of Mr Hapgood,’ Ruth had 

chuneduL 

Heaven forbid V 

The look of horror on Martin’s face stirred Mrs Morse to bellig- 
erence 

^ou surely don’t mean to say that Mr Hapgood is stupid?’ she 
demanded icily. 

TSlo more than the average Republican,’ was the retort, 'or aver- 
age Democrat, either They are all stupid when they are not crafty, 
snd very few of them are crafty The only Avise Republicans are 
the milhonaires and their consaous henchmen They know which 
side their bread is buttered on, and they know why ’ 

T am a Republican,’ Mr Morse put m hghtly Tray bow do you 
classify me?' 

Oh, you are a conscious henchman.’ 
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'Henchman?' 

'Wliy, yes You do corporation work You havcno working-cKss 
nor criminal practice You don't depend upon wife heaters and 
pickpockets for your income You get your livelihood from tlie 
masters of soaety, and wlioever feeds a man is tliat man’s master. 
Yes, you are a henchman You are interested in advanang die 
interests of the aggregations of capital you serv’e.' 

Mr Morse’s face was a trifle red. 

I confess, sir,' he said, 'tliat you talk like a scoundrelly Sociabst * 
Then it was that Martin made his remark : 

'You hate and fear the Soaalists; but wliy ? You neither Imow 
them nor them doctrmes ’ 

Your doctrine certainly sounds like Socialism,’ Mr Morse re- 
phed, while Ruth gazed anxiously from one to the other, and Mrs 
Morse beamed happily at the opportunity afforded of rousing her 
hege lord's antagonism 

'Because I say Republicans are stupid, and hold that liberty, 
equahty, and fraternity are exploded bubbles, does not make me a 
Soaalist, Martin said ^vlth a smile 'Because I question Jefferson 
and the unsaentific Frenchman who informed his mind, does not 
make me a Soaalist Believe me, Mr Morse, you are far nearer 
Soaahsm than I, who am its avowed enemy.’ 

'Now you please to be facetious,’ was aU the other could say. 
'Not at all I speak m all senousness You stiU believe m equahty, 
^d yet you do the work of the corporations, and the corporations 
from day to day are busily engaged m burymg equality And you 
call me a Socialist because I deny equahty, because I affirm just 
w at yyu ve up to The Repubheans are foes to equahty, though 
iQost of them fight the battle against equahty with the very word 
^ ^ 1 ^ their hps In the name of equality they destroy 

equahty That w^ why I called them stupid As for myself, I am 
an mdmduahst I believe the race is to the swift, the battle to the 
strong SuA is the lesson I have learned from biology - or at least 

viduahsm IS the hereditary and eternal foe of Soaalism.’ 

ut you frequent Soaalist meetmgs,’ Mr Morse challenged 
Certauily, j^t as spies frequent hostile camps How else are 
you to learn about the enemy? Besides, I enjoy myself at their 
meetings They are good fighters, and, nght or 4rong, they have 



lead the books. Any one of them knows far more about sociology 
and all the other ologies than the average captain of industry. Yes, 
1 nave been to half a dozen of their meetmgs, but that doesn’t make 
me a Soaalist'any more than hearmg Charhe Hapgood orate made 
me a Repubhean.’ 

. ^n’t help it,' Mr Morse said feebly; liut I still believe you 
mchne that way ’ 

bless me I' Martin thought to himself; Tie doesn’t know what I 
^ talkmg about He hasn’t understood a word of it What did 

e do ^vlth his education, anyway ?' 

"bhus, m his development, Martm foimd himself face to face with 
economic morahty, or the morality of class; and soon it became to 
^ a gnsly monster Personally, he was an mteUectual moralist 
mid more offendmg to him than platitudmous pomposity was the 
morahty of those about hun, which was a curious hotchpotch of 

the economic, the metaphysical, the sentimental, and the imita- 
tive. 


A sample of this curious messy mixture he encountered nearer 
home His sister Manan had been keepmg company with an in- 
dustnous young mechamc of German extraction, who, after thor- 
oughly learmng the trade, had set up for himself m a bicycle 
tepair shop Also, havmg got the agency for a low-grade make of 
^heel, he was prosperous Marian had called on Martm m his 
toom a short tune before to announce her engagement, durmg 
^hich visit she had playfully inspected Martm’s pahn and told his 
fortune On her next visit she brought Hermann von Schmidt 
along with her Martm did the honours, and congratulated both 
of them in language so easy and graceful as to affect disagreeably 
the peasant-mmd of his sister’s lover. This bad impression was 
further heightened by Martm's leadmg aloud the half-dozen 
stanzas of verse with which he had commemorated Manan’s pre- 
vious visit It was a bit of society verse, any and delicate, which he 
had named The Pahnist. He was surprised, when he fimshed 
readmg it, to note no enjoyment m his sister’s face Instead, her 
tyes were fixed anxiously upon her betrothed; and Martin, foUow- 
ing her gaze, saw spread on that worthy’s asymmetrical features 
nothing but black and sullen disapproval The madent passed 
over, they made an early departme, and Martin forgot all about it 
though for the moment he had been pu 2 :zled that any woman, 


, even 


of the working class, should not have been flattered and delighted 
by having poetry written about her. 

Several evenings later Manan again visited him, this time alone. 
Nor did she waste time m commg to the point, upbraidmg him 
sorrowfully for what he had done. 

'Why, Marian,’ he chided, 'you talk as though you were 
ashamed of your relatives, or of your brother, at any rate.’ 

'And I am, too,’ she blurted out 

Martm was bewildered by the tears of mortification he saw in 
her eyes The mood, whatever it was, was genume. 

'But Manan, why should your Hermann be jealous of my 
wntmg poetry about my own sister?’ 

‘He am’t jealous,* she sobbed 'He says it was indecent, ob . . ♦ 
obscene.’ 


Martm emitted a long, low whistle of increduhty, then pro- 
ceeded to resurrect and read a carbon copy of ‘The Palmist*. 

I can t see it he said finally, proffermg the manuscript to her. 
‘Read it yourself, and show me whatever strikes you as obscene ■" 
that was the word, wasn’t it?’ 


•He says so, and he ought to know,’ was the answer, with a wave 
^ide of the manuscnpt accompamed by a look of loathmg 'And 
he says you ve got to tear it up He says he won’t have no wife of 
his with such thmgs wntten about her which anybody can read. 
He says it’s a disgrace, an’ he won’t stand for it ’ 

Now, look here, Manan, this is nothmg but nonsense,’ Martm 
began, then abruptly changed his mmd 

He saw before him an unhappy girl, knew the futility of at- 
temptmg to convmce her husband or her, and, though the whole 
situation was absurd and preposterous, he resolved to surrender 

AU nght, he announced, tearmg the manuscript mto half a 
do^n pieces, and throwmg it mto the waste-basket 

He contented himself with the knowledge that even then the 
ongmal type^v^tten manuscnpt was reposing m the office of aNeW 
York magazine Manan and her husband would never know, and 
neither himself nor they nor the world would lose if the pretty, 
Harmless poem ever were published 

Si": r 

He nodded his head, regarding her thoughtfully as she gathered 
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Ae tom pieces of manuscript and tucked them into the pocket of 
jacket - ocular emdcnce of tlie success of her mission She re- 
him of Lizzie Connolly, though there was less of fire and 
gorgeous flaunting hfe in her tlian m tliat otlier girl of the working 
efes v/liom he had seen twice But tliey ^\ere on a par, the pair of 
m dress and carnage, and he smiled with inward amusement 
2t the caprice of his fancy, whidi suggested the appearance of 
^ther of them m Mrs Morse's drawng-room The amusement 
aded, and he was aware of a great loneliness This sister of his and 
die Morse drawing-room were milestones of the road he had trav- 
^jlcd And he had left them behind He glanced affectionately 
®oout him at his few books They were all the comrades left to him . 

Hello I what’s that?’ he demanded ui startled surprise. 

hlarian repeated her question. 

*^^y don’t I go to work^’ He broke into a laugh that was only 
iialf-hearted That Hermann of yoiurs has been talking to you ’ 

She shook her head 

Hon’t he,’ he commanded, and the nod of her head affirmed his 
charge 

'Well, you tell that Hermann of yours to mind his own business. 
Hiat when I write poetry about the girl he’s keeping company 
it’s his busmess, but that outside of that hes got no say. 

Understand 1 

'So you don’t think I’ll succeed as a writer, eh?' he went on. 
*Tou think I’m no good^ ~ that I’ve fallen down, and am a disgrace 
to the family ?' 

*1 think it would be much better if you got a job/ she said firmly, 
^nd be saw that she was sincere ‘Hermann says — 

T)amn Hermaim !’ he broke out good-naturedly. ‘What I want 
to know IS when you're going to get married. Also, you find out 
from your Hermann if he will deign to permit you to accept a 
Weddmg present from me.' 

He mused over the incident after she had gone, and once or 
twice broke out into laughter that was bitter as he saw his sister 
and her betrothed, all the members of his own class and the mem- 
bers of Ruth’s class directing their narrow httle lives by narrow 
httle formulas - hard creatures, flocking together and patterning 
their lives by one another’s opinions, failing of bemg individuals 
and of really hving life because of the cb i ldhke formulas by which 
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they were enslaved. He summoned them befoje Iiim m apparitional 
procession, Bernard Higginbotham arm-m-ann with Mr Butler, 
Hermann von Schmidt cheek by jowl with Charlie Hapgood, and 
one by one and in pairs he judged them and dismissed tliem - 
judged them by the standards of intellect and morality he had 
learned from the books Vainly he asked . Where are the great 
souls, the great men and women? He found them not among the 
careless, gross, and stupid mteUigences that answered the call of 
vision to narrow room. He felt a loathing for them such as Circe 
must have felt for her swire. When he had dismissed the last one 
and thought himself alone, a late-comer entered, unexpected and 
unsununoned Martin watched hun, and saw the stiff-nm, the 
square-cut, double-breasted coat, and the swaggering shoulders of 
the youthful hoodlum who had once been he 
^ou were like all the rest, young fellow,’ Martin sneered ‘Your 
morality and your knowledge were just the same as theirs You did 
not think and act for yourself Your opinions, like your clothes, 
were ready-made; your acts were shaped by popular approval You 
were cock of your gang because others acclaimed you the real 
thmg You fought and ruled the gang, not because you liked to •" 
you know you really despised it - but because the other fellows 
patted you on the shoulder You licked Cheese-Face because you 
would not give in, and you wouldn’t give m, partly because you 
were an abysmal brute and for the rest because you beheved what 
everyone about you beheved, that the measure of manhood vras 
the carnivorous feroaty displayed m mjurmg and marrmg fellow- 
creatures’ anatomies Why, you whelp 1 you even won other fel- 
lows’ girls away from them, not because you wanted the girls, but 
because, m the marrow of those about you, those who set your 
moral pace, was the mstinct of the wild stalhon and the bull-seaL 
WeU, the years have passed, and what do you thmk about it now?' 

As if in reply, the vision underwent a swift metamorphosis The 
stiff-rim and the square-cut vamshed, bemg replaced by milder gar- 
ments, the toughness went out of the face, the hardness out of the 
eyes, and the face, chastened and refined, was irradiated from an 
mner life of communion with beauty and knowledge The appari- 
tion was very hke his present self, and, as he regarded it, he noted 
the student-lamp by which it was illummated and the book over 
which It pored He glanced at the title and read, ‘The Saence of 
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^thetics*. Next, he glanced into the apparition, trimmed the 
student-lamp, and himself went on reading ‘The Saence of 
■^hetics’» 


30 

On a beautiful fall day, a day of similar Indian summer to that 
"which had seen their love declared the year before, Martm read 
Ins ‘Love Cyde’ to Ruth. It was in the afternoon, and, as before, 
they had ridden out to then favourite knoll in the hills Now and 
agam she had interrupted his reading "with exclamations of pleas- 
nre, and now, as he laid the last sheet of manuscnpt with its 
fellows, he waited her judgement. 

She delayed to speak, and at last she spoke haltmgly, hesitatmg 
to frame m words the harshness of her thought 
‘I think they are beautiful - very beautiful, but you can’t sell 
them, can you? You see what I mean,’ she said, almost pleaded. 
This -svntmg of yours is not practical Something is the matter - 
maybe it is with the market - that prevents you from earning a 
hvmg by it And please, dear, don’t misunderstand me I am flat- 
tered, and made proud, and all that - 1 could not be a true woman 
Were it otherwise - that you should ^vnte these poems to me But 
they do not make our mamage possible Don't you see, Martm? 
Don’t think me mercenary It is love, the thought of our future, 
With which I am burdened A whole year has gone by since we 
learned we loved each other, and our wedding-day is no nearer 
Don’t thmk me immodest in thus talking about our weddmg, for 
really I have my heart, all that I am, at stake Y7hy don’t you try 
to get work on a newspaper, if you are so bound up in your writ- 
ing^ Why not become a reporter for a while, at least^’ 

'It woidd spoil my style,’ was his ansv cr, in a low, monotonous 
voice 'You have no idea how I've worked for style ' 

‘But those storiettes,' she argued ‘You called them had.-work. 
You VTOtc many of them Didn't the)’- spoil your style 

'No; the cases arc dilfcrcnt The stor)'cttcs vere ground out, 
jaded at the end of a long da) of application to st^lc. But a 
reporter’s work is all hack from morning till night, is the one 
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paramount thing of life And it is a v/liirlwind life - the life of 
the moment, with neitlier past nor future, and certainly v.itiiout 
thought of any style but reportorial style, and that certainly not 
literature To become a reporter now, just as my style is taking 
form, crystallizing, would be to commit literary suicide. As it is, 
every storyette, every word of every storyette, was a violation of 
myself, of my self-respect, of my respect for beauty' I tell you it 
was sickemng I was guilty of sm And I was secretly glad when 
the market failed, even if my clothes did go into pawn But the joy 
of writing the “Love Cycle” I Tlie creative joy in its noblest form I 
That was compensation for everything ’ 

Martm did not know that Ruth w'as unsympathetic concerning 
the creative joy She used the phrase - it was on her lips he had 
first heard it She had read about it, studied about it, in the Uni- 
versity m the course of earning her Bachelorship of Arts; but she 
was not original, not creative, and all manifestations of culture on 
her part were but harpmgs of the harpings of others 

May not the editor have been right in his revision of your “Sea 
Lyncs ? she questioned Tlemeinber, an editor must have proved 
qualifications, or else he would not be an editor/ 

‘That’s in Ime with the persistence of the established,' he re- 
against the editor-folk getting the better of bun. 
^at IS, IS not only nght, but is the best possible The existence 
o any t mg is suffiaent vindication of its fitness to exist — to exist, 
mark you, as the average person tmconsaously believes, not merely 
in present conditions, but m all conditions It is their ignorance, 
of course, that makes them believe such rot - their ignorance, 
T more nor less than the homiadal mental process 

described by Wemmger They think they thmk, and such think- 
1^ creatures are the arbiters of the hves of the few who really 


consciousness that he had been 

talkmg over Ruth’s head. 

^ ’W'eininger is,’ she retorted; 

and you so ^eadfuUy general that I fail to foUow you What 
I of was^ the qualification of editors ^ 

And lU teU you, he mterrupted. ‘The chief qualification of 
nmety-nme cent of aE editors is faEure. They^ave failed as 
writers. Don t thmk they prefer the drudgery of L desk and the 
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davery to their circulation and to the business manager to the joy 
of writmg They have tned to write, and they have failed. And 
nght there is the cursed paradox of it Every portal to success in 
Werature is guarded by those watch-dogs, the failures m hterature. 
ifle editors, suh-editors, assoaate editors, most of them, and the 
fflanuscnpt readers for the magazmes and book-publishers, most of 
mem - nearly all of them - are men who wanted to write and who 
iiave failed And yet they, of all creatures under the sun the most 
are the very creatures who decide what shall and what shall 
find its way mto prmt - they, who have proved themselves 
Dot original, who have demonstrated that they lack the divme fire, 
^tm judgement upon ongmahty and gemus. And after them come 
file reviewers, just so many more failures Don’t tell me that they 
fiave not dreamed the dream and attempted to write poetry or fic- 
hon, for they have, and they have faded Why, the average re- 
'’lew IS more nauseatmg than cod-hver od But you know my 
opmion on the reviewers and the alleged critics. There are great 
^tics, but they are as rare as comets If I fad as a writer, I shall 
have proved for the career of editorship. There’s bread-and-butter 
^Dd jam, at any rate.’ 

Ruth’s mmd was quick, and her disapproval of her lover’s views 
buttressed by the contradictions she found m his contentioiL 

‘hut, Martm, if that be so, if all the doors are closed, as you have 
shown so conclusively, how is it possible that any of the great 
^'’titers ever arrived ?' 

^They arrived by achievmg the impossible,’ he answered They 
did su^ blazmg, glonous work as to bum to ashes those who 
Opposed them. They arrived by course of muacle, by winning a 
thousand-to-one wager against them They arrived because they 
Were Carlyle’s battle-scarred giants, who vuU not be kept dovm 
And that is what I must do • I must achieve the impossible.' 

Tut if you fad ? You must consider me as well, Martin ' 

T I faiP' He regarded her for a moment as tliough the thoutjht 
she had uttered was unthinkable Ticn intelligence illumined his 
C) cs 'If I fad, I shall become an editor, and you v, ill be an editor's 
Wife.' 

She frovTicd at his faceuousness - a prett)'. adonblc frown that 
unde him put Im arms around her and Kiss u awav. 

There, that s enough,' she urned, hs .an effort of will witlidraw- 



ing herself from the fascination of his strcngtli. have talked with 
father and mother. I never before asserted myself so against them. 
I demanded to be heard I was very undiitiful Tliey are against 
you, you know; but I assured them over and over of my abiding 
love for you, and at last father agreed that, if you wanted to, you 
could begin right away m his office And then, of his own accord, 
he said he would pay you enougli at the start so that we could get 
married and have a little cottage somewhere. Which I think was 
very fine of him — don’t you ?’ 

Martin, with the dull pam of despair at his heart, mechanically 
reachmg for the tobacco and paper (which he no longer earned) 
to roll a agarette, muttered something inarticulate, and Ruth went 
on: 

Trankly, though - and don't let it hurt you : I tell you to show 
you precisely how you stand with him - he doesn’t like your Radi- 
cal views, and he ffiinks you are lazy. Of course, I know you are 
not I know you work hard ’ 

How hard, even she did not know, was the thought m Martin’s 
mind. 


Well, then,’ he said, ffiow about my views? Do you thmk they 
are so Radical?’ 


He held her eyes and waited die answer j 

*1 thmk them - well, very disconcertmg,’ she replied. 

The question was answered for him, and so oppressed was he by 
t e greyness of hfe that he forgot the tentative proposition she 
had ^de for him to go to work. And she, havmg gone as far as 

she dared, was wiUmg to wait the answer tiU she should bring 
the question up agam. 


She had not long to wait Martin had a question of his own to 
propoun to er He wanted to ascertain the measure of her faith 
^ ^ ^wthin the week each was answered. Martin precipi- 

tat^t by readmg to her his ‘The Shame of the Sun’. 

n.T'J ^ reporter?’ she asked when he had 

e ou ove writing so, and I am sure you would succeed. 
You could ^e m journalism and make a name for yourself There 
^ a ^eaal correspondents Their salaries are 

rfh Z f everywhere - to 
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TTien you don’t like my essay he re|omed ^ou believe that 
Iliave some show in journalism, but none m literature?’ 

‘No, no, I do like it It reads well But I am afraid it’s over the 
heads of your readers - at least, it is over mme. It sounds beautiful, 

I don’t understand it. Your saentific slang is beyond me You 

an extremist, you know, dear, and what may be inteUigible to 
you may not be mtelhgible to the rest of us ' 

*1 unagme it’s the philosophic slang that bothers you,' was all 
he could say. 

He was flaming from the fresh reading of the npest thought he 
had expressed, and her verdict stunned him. 

‘No matter how poorly it is done,’ he persisted; "don't you see 
anythmg in it - in the thought of it, I mean?' 

She shook her head 

‘No, it IS so different from anything I have read. I read Maeter- 
hnek, and understand bun — ’ 

‘His mysticism - you understand that?’ Martin flashed out. 

Yes, but this of yours, which is supposed to be an attack upon 
hun, I don’t understand Of course, if ongmahty counts — ' 

He stopped her with an impatient gesture that was not followed 
hy speech. He became suddenly aware that she was speakmg, and 
that she had been speakmg for some time. 

‘After all, your wntmg has been a toy to you,’ she was saying. 
‘Surely you have played with it long enough. It is time to take up 
hfe seriously - our hfe, Martm. Hitherto you have hved solely on 
your own.’ 

You want me to go to work?’ he asked. 

Yes Father has offered-’ 

understand all that,’ he broke in, "but what I want to know is 
whether or not you have lost faith in me ?' 

She pressed his hand mutely, her eyes dun. 

‘In your writmg, dear,' she admitted m a half whisper. 

Y’ou've read lots of my stuff,’ he went on brutally. "What do 
you think of It? Is it utterly hopeless? How does it compare with 
other men’s work?' 

"But they sell theus, and you . don't' 

That doesn’t answer my question. Do you think that literature 
is not at all my vocation?’ 

Then I will answer.’ She steeled herself to do it "I don’t think 
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you were made to write. Forgive me, dear. You compel me to 
say it; and you biow I lonow more about literature than you 
do.’ 

Y’es, you are a Bachelor of Arts/ he said meditatively, 'and you 
ought to kuow. 

'But there is more to be said,' he contmued, after a pause painful 
to both. ‘I know what I have in me. No one knows that so well as L 
I know I shall succeed. I will not be kept down. I am afire with 
what I have to say in verse and fiction and essay. I do not ask you 
to have faith m that, though I do not ask you to have faith m me, 
nor m my wntmg. What I do ask of you is to love me and have 
faith m love. 

'A year ago I begged for two years. One of those years is yet to 
run. And I do beheve, upon my honour and my soul, that before 
that year is run I shall have succeeded You remember what you 
told me long ago, that I must serve my apprenticeship to writing. 
WeU, I have served it. I have crammed it and telescoped it. With 
you at the end awaiting me, I have never shirked. Do you know, 
I have forgotten what it is to fall peacefully asleep ? A few million 
years ago I knew what it was to sleep my fill and to awake natur- 
ally from very glut of sleep, I am awakened always now by mi 
alarm dock. If I fall asleep early or late, I set the alarm accord- 
ingly ; and this and the putting out of the lamp are my last 
consdous actions. 

'When I begin to feel drowsy, I change the heavy book I am 
reading for a lighter one. And when I doze over that, I beat my 
head with my knuckles in order to drive sleep away. Somewhere 
I read of a man who was afraid to sleep. Kipling wrote the story. 
This man arranged a spur so that, when unconsciousness came, 
his naked body pressed against the iron teeth. Well, Fve done the 
same. I look at the time, and I resolve that not until midnight, or 
not until one o dock, or two o'dock, or three o'clock, shall the 
spur be removed. And so it rowels me awake imtil the appointed 
time. That spur has been my bed-mate for months. I have grown 
so desperate that five and a half hours of sleep is an extravagance. 
I sleep four hours now. I am starved for sleep There are times 
when I am light-headed from want of sleep - times when death, 
with its rest and sleep, is a positive lure to me; times when I am 
haunted by Longfellow's lines : 
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* “The sea is still and deep; 

All things within its hosom. sleep; 

A single step and all is o’er, 

A plunge, a bubble, and no more." 

Of course, this is sheer nonsense. It comes from nen^ousness, 
from an overwrought mind. But the point is, Why have I done 
For you To shorten my apprenticeship To compel Success 
to hasten And my apprenticeship is now served I know my equip- 
ment I swear that I learn more each month than the average col- 
lege man learns m a year. I know it, I teU you. But were my need 
for you to understand not so desperate, I should not teU you It is 
irot boastmg I measure the results by the books Your brothers 
today are ignorant barbarians compared with me and the know- 
ledge I have wrung from the books m the hours they were sleep- 
mg Long ago I wanted to be famous. I care very little for fame 
now. What I want is you; I am more hungry for you than for 
food, or clothing, or recognition, I have a dream of laymg my head 
on your breast and sleepmg an aeon or so, and the dream wdl come 
ere another year is gone ’ 

His power beat against her, wave upon wave; and m the mo- 
ment his will opposed hers most she felt herself most strongly 
^awn towards him The strength that had always poured out from 
him to her was now flowermg in his impassioned voice, his flash- 
fng eyes, and the vigour of life and mteUect surgmg m him And 
m that moment, and for the moment, she was aware of a nft that 
showed m her certitude — a nft through which she caught sight 
of the real Martm Eden, splendid and invincible; and as animal 
tramers have theu moments of doubt, so die for the instant seemed 
to doubt her power to tame this wild spirit of a man 
‘And another thmg,' he swept on; ‘you love me But why do 
you love me ? The thmg m me that compels me to write is the very 
thmg that draws your love You love me because I am somehow 
different from the men you have known and might have loved I 
Was not made for the desk and countmg-house, for petty business 
squabbling and legal jangling Make me do such things — make me 
like those other men, doing the work they do, breathing the arr 
they breathe, developing the point of view they have developed, 
and you have destroyed the difference, destroyed me, destroyed 
the &ing you love. My desue to write is the most wtal thmg m 
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me. Had I been a mere clod, neither would I have desired to wite> 
nor would you have desired me for a husband ’ 

But you forget, she interrupted, tlie quick surface of her mind 
g ^ p^g a parallel There have been eccentric inventors, stamng 
while they sought such chuncms as perpetual mo* 
tiom Doubtless their wives loved them, and suffered wth them 

an or em, not because of, but in spite of, their infatuation for 
perpetual motion.' 


True, was the reply. ‘But there have been inventors who were 
Hr starved while they sought to invent prao- 

r!i and sometimes, it is recorded, they succeeded Cer- 

tai^y I do not seek any impossibilities 

ou have caUed it “achieving the unpossible'V she interpolated. 
spo e gurahvely I seek to do what men have done before 
me - to .mte, and to live by my writmg.' 

■tier suence spurred him on 

motor he Jemandrf.®'’'' “ “ ^ “ perpetual 

pi^rmoto-W fo” S hm ™ '*‘1’ T 

was the hurt child, the irfaS.f 

impossible mtatuated man striving to achieve the 


antagl^Stortht tomotof' 

‘ButyoulovemeP'heasked. 

T do 1 1 do P she cned 

Triumph sounded mh^vo^^^ nothing they do can hurt me 

not love Love can^’t go wionf S ^ 

and stumbles by the way.' ^ weakling that famt 



Martin had encountered his sistpr j 

way - as It proved, a most nrnnth by chance on Broad- 

Waitmg on the comer for a 4: disconcertmg chance. 

' ^®d seen him first, and noted 
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Ae eager, iimigry lines of Ids face and the desperate, worried look 
of his eyes In truth., he was desperate and worried. He had ]iist 
conie from a fruitless interview with the pawnbroker, from whom 
he had tried to wring an additional loan on his wheel. The muddy 
fsU Weather having come on, Martin had pledged his wheel some 
bine smce, and retamed his black suit 
*Tliere’s the black suit^ the pawnbroker, who knew his every 
^et, had answered. ‘You needn’t tell me you’ve gone and pledged 
It "With that Jew, Lipka Because if you have -’ 

The man had looked the threat ^iid Martin hastened to cry t 
*No, no. I’ve got it But I want to wear it on a matter of 
busmess.’ 

All right,’ the mollified usurer had repHed. And I want it on 
3 matter of busmess before I can let you have any more money. 
You don’t think I’m m it for my health I ' 

^ut it’s a forty-dollar wheel, and in good condition, Martin had 
argued. ‘And you’ve only let me have seven dollars on it. No, not 
fiven seven I — six and a quarter. You took the mterest m advance 
If you want some more, brmg the suit,’ had been the reply that 
sent Martin out of the stuffy htde den, so desperate at heart as to 
reflect it m his face and touch his sister to pity. 

Scarcely had they met when the Telegraph Avenue car came 
^ong, and stopped to take on a crowd of afternoon shoppers ^s 
Higgmbotham divmed from the gnp on her arm as he helped her 
mi that he was not going to follow her She turned on the step and 
looked down upon bim His haggard face smote her to the heart 
again. 

‘Am’t you cornin’ ?’ she asked 
The next moment she had descended to his side 
T’m walkmg — exercise, you know,’ he explamed 
Tlien I'll go along for a few blocks,’ she announced ‘Mebbe it 11 
do me good I am’t ben feclin' any too spry these last few days 
Martm glanced at her, and verified her statement in licr general 
slovenly appearance, in the unhealthy fat, in the drooping should- 
ers, the ured face voth the sagging lines, and in the iieai"^ fall of 
her feet, without clasticit}'' — a \cry caricature of the walk tliat be- 
longs to a free and happy body 

'You'd better stop here.* he said, for slic had already come to a 
halt at the first corner, ‘and take the next car.’ 
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Tvly goodness ! - if I ain’t all tired a’rcady V she panted 'But 
I’m just as able to walk as you m them soles They’re tliat tlun 
they’ll bust long before you git out to North Oakland.' 

'I've a better pair at home,’ was the answer. 

‘Come out to dinner tomorrow?’ she invited in'clc\antly. Thr 
Higgmbodiam won’t be tliere. He’s gom’ to San Leandro on busi- 
ness.’ 

Martm shook his head, but he failed to keep back the wolfish, 
hungry look that leapt into his eyes at the suggestion of dinner 
‘You haven’t a penny. Mart, and that’s why you’re walkin’. 
Exerase 1’ She tned to sniff contemptuously, but succeeded m 
producing only a sniffle ‘Here, lemme see 1 ’ 

And, fumbling in her satchel, she pressed a live-dollar piece into 
his hand. ‘I guess I forgot your last birthday. Mart,' she mumbled 
lamely. 

Martm’s hand mstuictively closed on the piece of gold In the 
same instant he knew he ought not to accept, and found himself 
struggling m the throes of mdecision That bit of gold meant food, 
life, and hght m his body and hrain, power to go on ^vTltlng, and - 
who was to say ? — maybe to wnte something that would bring in 
many pieces of gold Clear on his vision burned the manusaipts of 
two essays he had just completed He saw them under the table on 
the top heap of returned manuscripts, for which he had no stamps, 
and he saw their titles, just as he had typed them - ‘The High 
Priests of Mystery’, and The Cradle of Beauty’. He had never 
subnutted them anywhere They were as good as anything he 
had done m that Ime. If only he had stamps for them 1 Then the 
certitude of his ultimate success rose m him, an able ally of 
hunger, and with a quick movement he slipped the com mto his 
pocket 

T 11 pay you back, Gertrude, a hundred times over,' he gulped 
out, his throat painfully contracted, and m his eyes a swift hmt of 
mo^ture. Tvfark my words !’ he cned, with abrupt positiveness 
Before the year is out I’ll put an even hundred of those little 
yellow-boys mto your hand I don’t ask you to beheve me. All you 
have to do is wait and see’ , 

Nor did she beheve Her mcreduhty made her uncomfortable, 
and, failmg of other expedient, she said : 

I know you re hungry. Mart It’s stickm’ out all over you, 
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Come in to meals any time. I’ll send one of the children to teU you 
when Mr Higginbotham ain’t to be there An’, Mart. . . .’ 

He waited, though he knew in his secret heart what she was 
about to say, so visible was her thought process to him. 

T)on’t you think it’s about tune you got a job ?’ 

^ou don’t think I’ll win out?’ he asked. 

She shook her head. 

‘Nobody has faith m me, Gertrude, except myself.’ His voice 
Was passionately rebeUious Tve done good work already, plenty 
of it, and sooner or later it will sell.’ 

‘How do you know it is good ?’ 

‘Because . . .’ He faltered as the whole vast field of literature and 
the history of hterature stirred in his bram, and pomted the 
futihty of his attemptmg to convey to her the reasons for his faith, 
^ell, because it’s better than nmety-nme per cent of what is 
published in the magazmes ’ 

‘I wisht you’d listen to reason,’ she answered feebly, but with 
unwavermg belief m the correctness of her diagnosis of what was 
aihng him - 1 wisht you’d listen to reason,’ she repeated, ‘an’ 
come to dinner tomorrow.’ 

After Martm had helped her on the car he hurried to the post- 
office and mvested three of the five dollars in stamps, and when, 
later in the day, on the way to the Morse home, he stepped in at 
the post-office to weigh a large number of long, bulky envelopes, 
he affixed to them all the stamps save three of the two-cent denom- 
mation. 

It proved a momentous night for Martm, for after dinner he 
met Russ Bnssenden. How he chanced to come there, whose fnend 
he was, or what acquamtance brought him, Martm did not know. 
Nor had he the curiosity to inquire about him of Ruth In short, 
Bnssenden struck Martm as anaemic and feather-bramed, and was 
promptly dismissed from his mmd. An hour later he deaded that 
Brissenden was a boor as wdl, what of the way he prowled about 
from one room to another, stanng at the pictures or polong his 
nose into books and magazmes he picked up from the table or drew 
from the shelves Though a stranger in the house, he finally iso- 
lated in the midst of the company, huddling into a capa- 

aous h orris chair, and readmg steadily from a tiun volume lie had 
drawn m his pocl;eL As he read he'abstractedly ran lus fingers, 
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•with a caressing movement, through his hair. Martin noticed him 
no more that evening, except once when he observed him cliafling 
with great apparent success W'lth several of tlic young women- 

It chanced that wlien Martin ivas lea\ing he overtook Bnssen- 
den, already lialf*down tlie walk to the street 

‘Hello ! IS that you ?’ Martin said. 

The other replied wuth an ungraaous grunt, but swuing along- 
side. Martin made no further attempt at conversation, and for 
several blocks unbroken silence lay upon them. 

‘Pompous old ass I' 

The suddenness and the •virulence of the exclamation startled 
Martm. He felt amused, and at the same time was aware of a grow- 
ing dislike for the other. 


‘What do you go to such a place for ?' was abruptly flung at him 
after another block of sdence 
‘Why do you?' Martin countered. 

*61655 me, I don t know I' came back. ‘At least, this is my first 
indiscretion There are twenty-four hours m each day, and I must 
spend them somehow Come and have a dnnk.’ 

‘All right,' Martin answered. 

The next moment he was nonplussed by the readiness of his 
acceptance At home was several hours’ hack-work waitmg for 
e ore e went to bed, and after he went to bed there 'was a 
volume of Weismann waitmg for him, to say nothmg of Herbert 
Spencers Autobiography, which was as replete for hun with ro- 
mance as any thnllmg novel Why should he waste any time wth 
^ ^ thought And yet it was not so 
dnnV - ^ associated with the 

the warn and gSg feet' 

He was loneTv money for dnnks like men 

wL h“ had t; hnn, that was 

ra/otafeforNo t as a bomta stakes at a white 

rag on a hook Not since with Joe, at Shelley Hot Serines with the 
one exception of the •wme he tonV wt+k f-k P S > , 

•MarhTi k-ae? o A 1 Portuguese grocer, had 

a ivitt 1 '=’^'“aSi did not 

he had felt no ne^ fo *f^n' ^ physical exhaustion did, and 

he had felt no need for ,t But ,ust now he felt desire for the dnnk 
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-or, rather, for the atmosphere wherein dii^ ’^Te ^ 

disposed of. Such a place was the Grotto, where Bnssenden and he 
lounged m capacious leather chairs, and drank Scotch sod^ 

They talked They talked about many thmgs, an no 
den and now Martm took turn m ordering Scotc an so 
tin, who was extremely strong-headed, marve a 
capaaty for hquor, and ever and anon broke off priden 

other’s conversation. He was not long m assuming that Bri^enden 
knew everything, and in deadmg that here was the secon 
lectual man he had met But he noted that Brissenden a 
Professor Caldwell lacked - namely, fire, the flashing inmgh 
Perception, the flammg uncontrol of gemus Living angu g 
flowed from him His thm hps, like the dies of a machine, stamp^ 
out phrases that cut and stung; or, agam, pursing 
about the inchoate sound they articulated, the thin hps s ape so 
and velvety things. meUow phrases of glow and glory, of haunting 
beauty, reverberant of the mystery and mscrutablene^ o e, 
and, yet agam, the thm hps were like a bugle, from 
the crash and tumult of cosmic strife, phrases that sounded cle^ 
as Silver, that were lummous as starry spaces, that epitor^ 6 
final word of saence, and yet said something more — o poo s 
Word, the transcendental truth, elusive and "without wor w ic 
could ‘express, and which none the less found expression ^ ^ 

subtle and all but ungraspable connotations of common wor 
by some wonder of "vision, saw beyond the farthest outpost o em 
pmcism, where there was no language for narration, and yet, y 
Some golden miracle of speech, investing kno'wn words "with un 
known significances, he conveyed to Martm's consaousness mes- 
sages that were incommumcable to ordinary souls 

Martm forgot his first impression of dislike Here was the best 
the books had to offer commg true Here was an mtelligence, a 
bvmg man, for him to look up to T am down in the dirt at yoiu 
feet,’ Martin repeated to himself again and agam 

Tou’ve studied biology,’ he said aloud, in significant allusion- 
To his surprise, Bnssenden shook his head 
'But you arc stating truths tliat are substantiated only by bi- 
ology/ Martin insisted, and was TC'v\arded by a blanl: stare '^our 
conclusions arc in line v ith the books w Inch you must In^ c read ’ 
‘I am gHd to hear it,’ was die answer. 'That ray smattenng of 
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knowledge should enable me to shoit-cut my way to truth is mort 
leassuitog. As for myself, I never bother to find out if I am ngnt 
or not It is all valueless, anyway. Man can never know tne 

ultimate verities ' . . -u i 

^ou are a disciple of Spencer I* Martin cried triumpnantly* 

I haven’t read hun since adolescence, and all I read then was 

“Education”.' . , ■, 

1 wish I could gather knowledge as carelessly/ Martin ro ^ 
out half an hour later He had been closely analysing Brissen ens 
mental equipment, ^ou are a sheer dogmatist, and that's w a 
makes it so marvellous You state dogmatically the last facts w i 
saence has been able to establish only by a posteriori reasoning* 
You 3 ump at correct conclusions. You certainly short-cut wit a 
vengeance. You feel your way with the speed of hght, by some 
hyper-rational process, to truth.’ 

Y’es; that was what used to bother Eafher Joseph and Brother 
Dutton,’ Brissenden replied. ‘Oh no,’ he added; 1 am not anything* 
It was a lucky trick of fate that sent me to a Cathohe college for 
my education. ’Where did you pick up what you know ?’ 

And while Martin told him he was busy studying Bnssenden, 
ranging from his long, lean, aristocratic face and his drooping 
shoulders to the overcoat on a neighbouring chan, its pockete 
sagged and bulged by the freightage of many books Bnssendens 
face and long, slender hands were browned by the sun — excessively 
browned, Martm thought This sunburn bothered Martm. It was 
patent that Bnssenden was no outdoor man Then how had he 
been ravaged by the sun? Something morbid and significant at- 
tached to that sunburn, was Martm’s thought as he returned to 
study of the face, narrow, with high cheek-bones and^cavemous 
hollows, and graced with as delicate and fine an aqmline nose as 
Martin had ever seen. There was nothmg remarkable about the 
size of the eyes They were neither large nor small, while their 
colour was a nondesenpt brown; but in them smouldered a fir® ”” 
or, rather, lurked an expression dual and strangely contradictory* 
Defiant, indomitable, even harsh to excess, they at the same tune 
aroused pity Martm found himself pitymg him, he knew not why» 
though he was soon to learn 

‘Oh, I’m a lunger,’ Bnssenden announced offhand a httle later, 
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^ving already stated that he came from Anzona. Tve been down 
a couple of years, h\Tng on the climate/ 

Aren’t you afraid to venture it up in this climate^’ 

‘Afraid?’ 

There was no speaal emphasis on his repetition of Martin's 
^ord. But Martin saw in that ascetic face the advertisement that 
t^ere was nothmg of which it was afraid The eyes had narrowed 
^ th^ were eagle-like, and Martin almost caught his breath as 
fle noticed the eagle beak, with its dilated nostrils, defiant, asser- 
fave, aggressive. Magnificent ! was what he commented to himself, 
^ Wood thrilling at the sight Aloud he quoted : 


’ "Under the bludgeonmg of Chance 
My head is bloody but unbowed. 

7°^ hke Henley,’ Bnssenden said, his expression changing 
^tly to large graciousness and tenderness ‘Of course, I couldn't 
Iiave expected anything else of you. Ah, Henley 1 A brave soul 
He stands out among contemporary rhymesters — magazine rhyme- 
sters - as a gladiator stands out in the midst of a band of eunuchs.’ 

‘You don’t like the magazines,’ Martin softly impeached. 

‘Do you?’ was snarled back at him so savagely as to startle him. 

‘I - 1 write - or, rather, try to write - for the magazmes,’ Martm 
filtered. 

‘That’s better,’ was the mollified rejomder Tou try to write, but 
you don’t succeed I respect and admire your failure I know what 
you write I can see it with half an eye, and there’s one mgredient 
m It that shuts it out of the magazmes It s guts, and maga2anes 
have no use for that particular commodity What they want is 
^^h-wash and slush, and, God knows ! they get it, but not from 
you ’ 

T’m not above hack-work,’ Martin contended 

‘On the contrary’ “ Bnssenden paused, and ran an insolent eye 
over Martm’s objective poverty, passmg from the well-worn tie 
and the saw-edged collar to the shmy sleev’es of the coat and on to 
the slight fray of one cuff, wmding up and dweUmg upon Martm’s 
sunken cheeks — ‘on the contrary, hack-work is above you, so far 
above you that you can never hope to nse to it Why, man, I could 
insult you by asking you to have something to eat 1' 
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Martin felt the heat in his face of the involuntary blood, and 
Bnssenden laughed triumphantly. 

'A full man is not insulted by such an invitation,’ he concluded. 
*You are a devil T Martin cried irritably. 

’Anyway, I didn’t ask you.’ 

’You didn’t dare ’ 

’Oh, I don’t know about that 1 1 mvite you now.’ 

Bnssenden half rose from his chair as he spoke, as if with the 
intention of departmg to the restaurant forthwith. 

Martm’s fists were tight-clenched, and his blood was drumming 
in his temples. 

’Bosco I He eats ’em ahve I Eats ’em alive I’ Brissenden ex- 
claimed, imitatmg the Spieler of a locally famous snake-eater. 

‘I could certainly eat you alive,' Martm said, in turn runnmg 
insolent eyes over the other’s disease-ravaged frame. 

’Only I'm not worthy of it’ 

‘On the contrary,’ Martin considered, ’because the incident is 
not worthy.’ He broke into a laugh, hearty and wholesome. *1 
confess you made a fool of me, Brissenden. That I am hungry, and 
you are aware of it are only ordinary phenomena, and there’s no 
disgrace You see, I laugh at the conventional htde moralities of 
the herd; then you drift by, say a sharp, true word, and immedi- 
ately I am the slave of the same httle morahties.’ 

Y'ou were msulted,’ Bnssenden affirmed. 

T certainly was a moment ago The prejudice of early youth, you 
Imow I learned such thmgs then, and they cheapen what I have 
since learned. They are the skeletons in my particular closet’ 

’But you ve got the door shut on tViPTn now?’ 

T certainly have ’ 

’Sure?’ 

’Sure.’ 

Then let’s go and get something to eat.’ 

T 11 go you, Martin answered, attemptmg to pay for the current 
Scotch and soda with the last change from his two dollars, and 
seeing the waiter bulhed by Bnssenden mto putting that change 
back on the table. 

Martin pocketed it with a grimace, and felt for a moment the 
kindly weight of Bnssenden’s hand upon his shoulder. 
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Promptly, die next afternoon, Maria was exated by Martin’s 
second visitor But she did not lose her head this time, for she 
seated Bnssenden in her parlour’s grandeur of respectability. 

^ope you don't mind my coming 2' Bnssenden began 
‘No, no; not at all,' Martin ansi.\'ered, shakmg hands, and wav- 
ing him to the solitar)^ chair, himself taking to the bed 'But how 
you know where I lived?’ 

Called up the Morses Miss Morse answered the 'phone And 
here I am ’ He tugged at his coat-pocket and flung a thm volume 
on the table ‘There’s a book, by a poet Read it, and keep it’ And 
then, m reply to Martm’s protest : 'What have I to do ^vith books 2 
I had another haemorrhage this morning Got any whisky? No, of 
course not. Wait a mmute.’ 

He was off and away. Martm watched his long figure go do^vn 
the outside steps, and, on turrung to close the gate, noted with a 
pang the shoulders, which had once been broad, drawn in now 
over the collapsed rum of the chest Martm got two tumblers, and 
fell to readmg the book of verse, Henry Vaughan Marlow’s latest 
collection. 

TSlo Scotch,’ Brissenden announced on his return 'The beggar 
sells nothing but American whisky. But here’s a quart of it’ 

Til send one of the youngsters for lemons, and we’U make a 
toddy,’ Martm offered. ‘I wonder what a book like that will earn 
Marlow?' he went on, holdmg up the volume m question. 

Tossibly fifty dollars,’ came the answer, 'thou^ he’s lucky if 
he pulls even on it or if he can mveigle a publisher to risk brmgmg 
It out’ 

‘Then one can’t make a hvmg out of poetry ?’ 

Martm's tone and face alike showed his dejection 
‘Certainly not What fool ej^ects to? Out of rhymmg, yes 
There’s Bruce, and Vugmia Spring, and Sedgwick. They do very 
mcely But poetry - Do you know how Vaughan Marlow maki 
his hvmg? Teachmg m a boys' crammmg-jomt down m 
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Pemisylvama, and of all pnvate helk, such a billet is the limit I 
wouldn’t trade places with hun if he had fifty years of life before 
him. And yet his work stands out horn the ruck of tlie contem- 
porary versifiers as a balas ruby among carrots. And the reviews 
he gets 1 Damn them, all of them, the little mannikins ' ’ 

Too much IS written by the men who can’t ^v^te about the men 
who do Avrite,’ Martm concurred. ‘Wliy, I was appalled at the 
quantities of rubbish ^v^tten about Stevenson and his work.’ 

‘Ghouls and harpies!’ Brissenden snapped out, with clicking 
teeth ‘Yes, I know the spawn - complacently pecking at him for 
his Father Damien letter, analysing him, weighmg him 

‘Measurmg hun by the yardstick of their own miserable ages, 
Martm broke m. 

‘Yes, that’s it - a good phrase - mouthing and besliming the 
True, the Beautiful, and Good, and finally patting him on the 
back, and saymg, ‘‘Good dog, Fido ” Faugh I ‘The httle chattering 
daws of men,” Richard ReaKe called them the night he died.’ 

‘Peckmg at star-dust,’ Martm took up the strain warmly; ‘at the 
meteonc flight of the master-men I once wrote a squib on them - 
the cntics, or the reviewers, rather ’ 

‘Let’s see it,’ Bnssenden begged eagerly. 

So Martm unearthed a carbon copy of ‘Star-DusP, and dunng 
the readmg of it Bnssenden chuckled, rubbed his hands, and forgot 
to sip his toddy. 

Strikes me you’re a bit of star-dust yourself, flung mto a world 
of cowled gnomes who cannot see,’ was his comment at the end 
of it Of course, it was snapped up by the first magazme?’ 
Martin ran over the pages of his manuscnpt book ' 

*11 has been refused by ^venty-seven of them ’ 

Brissenden essayed a long and hearty laugh, but broke down in 
a fit of coughmg. 

‘Say, you needn’t tell me you haven’t tackled poetry,’ he gasped. 
‘Let me see some of it ’ 

Don t read it now,’ Martm pleaded T want to talk with you. 
I’ll make up a bundle, and you can take it home ' 

Brissenden departed with the ‘Love-Cycle’, and ‘The Peri and 
the Pearl', returmng next day to greet Martm with , 

‘I want more ’ 

Not only did he assure Martin that he was a poet, but Martin 
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myself when wandering in hasheesh dreams But beware. These 
bourgeois cities will kill you. Look at that den of traders where I 
met you Dry-rot is no name for it One can’t keep liis sanity In 
such an atmosphere It’s degrading There’s not one of tliem who 
IS not degrading, man and woman, all of them animated stomaclis 
guided by the high intellectual and art impulses of clans . . / 

He broke off suddenly and regarded Martin Then, with a flash 
of divmation, he saw the situation The expression on his face 
turned to wondering horror 

'And you wrote that tremendous 'Love-Cycle’ to her - tliat pale, 
shrivelled, female thmg !' 

The next instant Martin’s right hand had shot to a throttling 
clutch on his throat, and he was being shaken till his teeth rattled 
But Martm, looking mto his eyes, saw no fear there - naught but 
a curious and mockmg devil Martin remembered himself, and 
flung Brissenden by the neck sidelong upon the bed, at the same 
moment releasmg his hold 

Brissenden panted and gasped painfully for a minute, then began 
to chuckle 

‘You had made me eternally your debtor had you shaken out 
the flame,’ he said 

'My nerves aie on a hair-trigger these days,’ Martm apologized. 
'Hope I didn’t hurt you Here, let me mix a fresh toddy.’ 

'Ah, you young Greek !’ Brissenden went on ‘I wonder if you 
take just pride in that body of yours ^ You are devdish strong 
You are a young panther, a hon-cub. Well, well, it is you who 
must pay for that strength ’ 

'What do you mean?’ Martm asked curiously, passmg him a 
glass 'Here, down this, and be good.’ 

‘Because ’ Brissenden sipped his toddy, and smiled apprecia- 
tion of it 'Because of the women They will worry you untd you 
die, as they have already worried you, or else I was bom yesterday. 
Now, there s no use m your chokmg me, I’m gomg to have my 
say. This is undoubtedly your calf-love, but, for Beauty's sake, 
show better taste next time What, under Heaven, do you want 
with a daughter of the bourgeoisie^ Leave them alone Pick out 
some great, wanton flame of a woman, who laughs at life, and 
jeers at death, and loves one while she may There are such women, 
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and they will love you }ust as leadily as any pusillanimous product 
of bourgeois sheltered life ’ 

TusiUaimnous^’ Martin protested 

7ust so - pusiUarumous - prattling out little morahties that have 
been prattled mto them, and afraid to hve hfe. They wdl love you, 
Martm, but they wdl love then httle morahties more. Wha't you 
want IS the magnificent abandon of life, the great free souls, the 
bla 2 ang butterflies, and not the little grey moths Oh, you will 
grow toed of them, too, of all the female thmgs, if you are unlucky 
enough to hve But you won't live. You won't go back to your 
ships and sea, therefore you'll hang around these pest-holes of 
cities until your bones are rotten, and then you'll die ' 

‘You can lecture me, but you can't make me talk back,’ Martin 
said. ‘After all, you have but the wisdom of your temperament, 
and the wisdom of my temperament is just as unimpeachable as 
yours ' ^ 

They disagreed about love, and the magazmes, and many thmgs, 
but they liked each other, and on Martm's part it was no less than 
a profound likmg Day after day they were together, if for no 
more than the hour Bnssenden spent m Martm’s stuffy room, 
Brissenden never arrived without his quart of whisky, and when 
they dined together down town he drank Scotch and soda through- 
out the meal He mvariably paid the way for both, and it was 
through him that Martm learned the refinements of food, drank 
his first champagne, and made acquamtance with Rhme ivme. 

But Bnssenden was always an emgma With the face of an 
ascetic, he was, m all the failmg blood of hun, a frank voluptuary. 
He was unafraid to die, bitter and cymcal of all the ways of hving, 
and yet, dymg, he loved life to the last atom of it He was possessed 
by a madness to hve, to thnll, ‘to sqmrm my httle space m the 
cosmic dust whence I came,' as he phrased it once himself He had 
tampered \vith drugs, and done many strange thmgs m quest of 
new thrills, new sensations As he told Martm, he had once gone 
three days without water, and done so voluntarily, m order to ex- 
perience the exquisite delight of such a thirst assuaged Who or 
what he was, Martm never learned He was a man without a cast 



and they will love you just as readily as any pusillanimous product 
of bourgeois sheltered life ’ 

Tusillammous?' Martin protested 

7nst so - pusillanimous - pratthng out little moralities that have 
been prattled into them, and afraid to Kve life They ^vlU love you, 
Martm, but they wiU love their htde morahties more What you 
want IS the magnificent abandon of life, the great free souls, the 
blazmg butterflies, and not the little grey moths Oh, you ^vlll 
grow tired of them, too, of all the female thmgs, if you are unlucky 
enough to hve But you won't live You won't go back to your 
ships and sea, therefore you'll hang around these pest-holes of 


cities until your bones are rotten, and then you'll die ' 

^ou can lecture me, but you can’t make me talk back,' Martin 
said ‘After all, you have but the wisdom of your temperament, 
and the wisdom of my temperament is just as unimpeachable as 
yours ’ 

They disagreed about love, and the magazines, and many thmgs, 
but they hked each other, and on Martm's part it was no less than 
a profound likmg Day after day they were together, if for no 
more than the hour Brissenden spent in Martm’s stuffy room. 
Bnssenden never arrived without his quart of whisky, and when 
they dmed together down to^vn he drank Scotch and soda through- 
out the meal He mvanably paid the way for both, and it was 
through him that Martm learned the refinements of food, drank 
his first champagne, and made acquamtance with Rhine wme. 

But Bnssenden was always an emgma With the face of an 


ascetic, he was, m all the failmg blood of bun, a frank voluptuary. 
He was unafraid to die, bitter and cymcal of aU the ways of hvmg, 
and yet, dymg, he loved life to the last atom of it He was possessed 
by a madness to hve, to thnll, ‘to squum my httle space m the 
cosmic dust whence I came,’ as he phrased it once hunself He had 
tampered with drugs, and done many strange thmgs m quest of 
new thrills, neiv sensations As he told Martm, he had once gone 
three days svithout water, and done so voluntarily, m order to ex- 
perience the exquisite delight of such a thirst assuaged Who or 
what he was, Martin never learned He was a man vuthout a nasL 
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Martin was steadily losing his battle Econoinire as he would, 
1 1 C earnings from hack-work did not balance expenses Tlianks- 
giving found him with his black suit in pawn, and unable to 
accept the Morses’ invitation to dinner Ruth vas not made liappy 
y iis reason for not coming, and the corresponding effect on him 
was one 0 desperation He told her he would come, after all, tliat 

Francisco to the Transcontiucntal office, 
CO ect the five dollars due to him, and with it redeem his suit of 
clothes 

, In the morning he borrowed ten cents from Maria He would 

P^oference, from Brissenden, but that erratic 
individual had disappeared Two weeks had passed since Martin 

nf ^ vainly cudgelled his brains for some cause 

ence e ten cents carried Martin across the ferry to San 

bT^nSi'r’ “P ^^eet he speculated upon 

tZl t ' r """I® '^oPect his money There would 

one ^ Oakland, and he Icnew no 

cents 

in ihp ari- f ^ ^ ^^nscontineiital office was ajar, and Martin, 

fr:rzr.tref " = ^ ^ 

P j ' to be the editor s name ) The question 

n;, 1 I 

vou profpecte of the Transcontinental, and what 

what Tdo iSdTt I •“ *>e paid ^ 

nent^on t go to prtss tdl I have the money in my hand Good 
day When you get the money, come and see me ' 

e oor jer e open, and the man flung past Martm with an 
an^ countenance and went down the comdor muttermg curses 
and clenching his fists Martin decided not to enter immediately 
and Imgered m the haUway for a quarter of an hour, then he 
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shoved the door open and walked m It was a new experience, the 
first tune he had been inside an editorial office Cards evidently 
were not necessary in that office, for the boy earned word to an 
inner room that there was a man who wanted to see Mr Pord. 
Retunung, the boy beckoned him from half-way across the room, 
and led him to the pnvate office, the editorial sanctum Martm's 
first impression was of the disorder and cluttered confusion of 
the room. Next, he noticed a bewhiskered, youthful-looking man 
sitting at a roll-top desk, who regarded him curiously Martm 
marvelled at the calm repose of his face It was evident that the 
squabble %vith the pnnter had not affected his equanimity 
‘I . I am Martin Eden,’ Martm began the conversation (‘And 
I want my five dollars,’ was what he would have liked to say ) 

But this was his first editor, and, under the arcumstances, he 
did not desue to scare him too abruptly To his surprise, Mr Ford 
leaped into the an with a ‘You don’t say so ’’ and the next 
moment, mth both hands, was shakmg Martm’s hand effusively 
‘Can’t say how glad I am to see you, Mr Eden. Often wondered 
what you were like ’ 

Here he held Martm off at arm’s length, and ran his beammg 
eyes over Martm’s second-best smt, which was also his worst smt, 
and which was ragged and past repair, though the trousers showed 
the careful crease Martm had put m with Mana’s flat-uons 
T confess, though, I conceived you to be a much older man than 
you are Your story, you know, showed such breadth and vigour, 
^ch maturity and depth of thought A masterpiece, that story I 
hnew it when I had read the first half-dozen Imes Let me tell you 
how I first read it But no; first let me mtroduce you to the staff.’ 

Still talkmg, Mr Ford led hun mto the general office, where he 
mtroduced him to the associate editor, Mr White, a slender, frail 
httle man, whose hand seemed strangely cold, as if he were suffer- 
from a chill, and whose whiskers were sparse and silky 
‘And Mr Ends, Mr Eden Mr Ends is our busmess manager, you 
know ’ 

Martm found himself shaking hands with a cizviky-eyed, bald- 
headed man, whose face looked youthful enough from what little 
Wuld be seen of it for most of it was covered by a snow-white 
beard, carefully trunmed - by his wife, who did it on Simdays, at 
^hich tunes she also shaved the back of Ins neck. 
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The three men surrounded Martin, all talkmg adminngly and 
at once, until it seemed to him that they were talkmg against time 
for a wager. 

‘We often wondered why you didn’t call,’ Mr White was 
saymg 

T didn’t have the car-fare, and I hve across the Bay, Martin 
answered bluntly, with the idea of showmg them his imperative 
need for the money. 

‘Surely,’ he thought to himself, ‘my glad rags m themselves are 
eloquent advertisement of my need !’ Tune and again, whenever 
opportunity offered, he hinted about the purpose of his visit But 
his admners’ ears were deaf. They sang his praises, told him what 
they had thought of his story at first sight, what they subsequently 
thought, what their wives and families thought, but not one hmt 
did they breathe of intention to pay hun for it 

‘Did I teU you how I first read your story?’ Mr Ford said Or 
course, I didn’t I was commg West from New York, and when the 
tram stopped at Ogden the train-boy on the new run brought 
aboard the current number of the Transcontinental/ 

‘My God,’ Martm thought, ‘you can travel m a Pulhnan, while 
I starve for the paltry five dollars you owe me I’ A wave of anger 
rushed over him. The wrong done him by the Transcontinental 
loomed colossal, for strong upon him were all the dreary months 
of vam yearmng, of hunger and pnvation, and his present hunger 
awoke and gnawed at him, remmdmg him that he had eaten noth- 
mg smce the day before, and httle enough then For the moment 
he saw red These creatures were not even robbers; they were 
sneak thieves By hes and broken promises they had tncked him 
out of his story Well, he would show them And a great resolve 
surged mto his wdl to the effect that he would not leave the office 
until he got his money He remembered, if he did not get it, that 
there was no way for him to go back to Oakland He controlled 
himself with an effort, but not before the wolfish expression of his 
face had awed and perturbed them 

They became more voluble than ever Mr Ford started anew to 
tell how he had first read "The King of Bells’, and Mr Ends at the 
same tune was strivmg to repeat his niece’s appreaation of The 
Ring of Bells’, said niece bemg a school-teacher m Alameda 
Til tell you what I came for,' Martm said finally To be paid for 
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that stor}'' all of you like so well. Five dollars, I believe, is what you 
promised me would be paid on publication ’ 

Mr Ford, with an expression on his mobile features of immediate 
and happy acquiescence, started to reach for his pocket, then 
turned suddenly to Mr Ends, and said that he had left his money 
home That Mr Ends resented this was patent, and Martin saw the 
twitch of his arm, as if to protect his trousers pocket Martin knew 
that the money was there 

1 am sorry,’ said Mr Ends, Imt I paid the pnnter not an hour 
ago, and he took my ready change It was careless of me to be so 
short, but the bill was not yet due, and the printer’s request as a 
favour to make an immediate advance was quite unexpected ’ 

Both men looked expectantly at Mr White, but that gentleman 
laughed and shrugged his shoulders His consaence was clean, at 
any rate He had come into the Transcontinental to learn magazine 
literature, instead of which he had pnnapally learned finance 
The Transcontinental owed hun four months’ salary, and he knew 
that the pnnter must be appeased before the assoaate editor. 

Tf s rather absurd, Mr Eden, to have caught us in this shape,’ 
Mr Ford preambled airily 'All carelessness, I assure you But I’ll 
tell you what we’ll do We’ll mail you a cheque the first thing 
m the morning You have Mr Eden’s address, haven’t you, Mr 
Ends?’ 

Yes, Mr Ends had the address, and the cheque would be maded 
the first thing m the morning Martin’s knowledge of banks and 
cheques was hazy, but he could see no reason why they should not 
give him the cheque on this day just as well as on the next 

Then it is understood, Mr Eden, that we’ll mail you the cheque 
tomorrow,’ Mr Ford said 

T need the money today,' Martui answered stolidly. 

The unfortunate arcumstances - if you had chanced here any 
other day,’ Mr Ford began suavely, only to be mterrupted by Mr 
Ends, whose cranky eyes justified themselves m his shortness of 
temper 

Ford has already explamed the situation,’ he said with 
asperity, *and so have I The cheque wiU be maded -’ 

T also have explamed,’ Martin broke m, ‘and I have explamed 
that I want the money today ’ 

He had felt his pulse qmcken a trifle at the busmess manager’s 
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brusqueness, and upon him he kept an alert eye, for it was m that 
gentleman’s trousers pocket that he divined the Transcontinental s 
ready cash was reposing. 

‘It IS too bad Mr Ford began. 

But at that moment, with an impatient movement, Mr Ends 
turned as if about to leave the room. At the same instant Martin 
sprang for him, clutchmg him by the throat with one hand m 
such fashion that Mr Ends' snow-white beard, still maintaining 
its immaculate tnmness, pointed cedingward at an angle of forty- 
five degrees To the honor of Mr White and Mr Ford, they saw 
their business manager shaken like an Astrakhan rug 
T)ig up, you venerable discourager of rismg young talent I 
Martm exhorted. ‘Dig up, or I’ll shake it out of you, even if it's aU 
in mckels.’ Then, to the two affrighted onlookers : ‘Keep away. 
If you mterfere, somebody’s liable to get hurt’ 

Mr Ends was choking, and it was not until the grip on his throat 
was eased that he was able to signify his acquiescence in the 
diggmg-up programme Altogether, after repeated digs, his trousers 
pocket yielded four dollars and fifteen cents. 

‘Inside out with it,’ Martm commanded 

An additional ten cents fell out Martm counted the result of 
his raid a second tune to make sure. 

‘You next !’ he shouted at Mr Ford T want seventy-five cents 
more.’ 

Mr Ford did not wait, but ransacked his pockets, with the result 
of sixty cents 

Sure that is all?’ Martin demanded menacingly, possessmg 
himself of it ‘What have you got m your vest pockets V 
^ In token of his good faith, Mr Ford turned two of his pockets 
inside out. A strip of cardboard fell to the floor from one of them 

He recovered it, and was m the act of returning it, when Martin 
cried : 

‘What’s that? A ferry-ticket? Here, give it to me It’s worth ten 
cents 1 11 credit you witli it I’ve now got four dollars and mnety- 
five cents, mcludmg the ticket. Five cents is stiU due me.’ 

He looked fiercely at Mr White, and found that fragile creature 
m the act of handmg hun a nickel. 

Thank you, Martm said, addressmg them collectively ‘I ivish 
you a good day.’ 
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Clobber I’ bli Ends snarled after him 

'Sneak diief/ Martin retorted, slamming the door as he passed 
out 

Martin was elated - so elated tliat, when he recollected the 
Hornet owed him fifteen dollars for The Pen and the Pearl’, he 
decided fortliwith to go and collect it But the Hornet was nm by 
a lot of clean-shaven, strapping young men, frank buccaneers, who 
robbed everything and everybody, not exceptmg one another 
After some breakage of the office furniture, the editor (an ex- 
college atlilete), ably assisted by die business manager, an adver- 
tising agent and the porter, succeeded m removing Martm from 
the office, and m acceleratmg by imtial impulse his descent of the 
first flight of Starrs 

'Come again, Mr Eden, glad to see you any tune,’ they laughed 
down at him from the landmg above. 

Martm grinned as he picked himself up 

'Phewl' he murmured back, 'the Transcontinental crowd were 
nanny-goats, but you fellows are a lot of prize-fighters.’ 

More laughter greeted this 

‘I must say, Ivfr Eden,’ the editor of the Hornet called down, 
'that for a poet you can go some yourself Where did you leam 
that nght cross, if I may ask?’ 

‘Wliere you learned that half-Nelson,’ Martm answered. 
'Anyway, you’re gomg to have a black eye ’ 

1 hope your neck doesn't stiffen up,’ the editor wished solia- 
tously ‘’^Siiat do you say we all go out and have a dnnk on it? 
Not the neck, of course, but the little rough house.’ 

'I’ll go you if I lose,’ Martm accepted 

And robbers and robbed drank together, amicably a^eemg that 
the battle was to the strong, and that the fifteen doU^ for The 
Pen and the Pearl’ belonged by right to the Hornet's editonal 
staff. 
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Arthur remained at the gate while Ruth chmhed Maria’s front 
steps She heard the rapid click of the type wi ter, and, wlien 
Martm let her in, found him on the last page of a manuscript She 
had come to make certain whether or not he would be at theu 
table for Thanksgiving dinner; but before she could broach the 
subject, Martin plunged into the one wth which he was full 
Tlere, let me read you thisl’ he cned, separating the carbon 
copies and runnmg the pages of manuscript into shape ‘It’s my 
latest, and different from anything I’ve done It is so altogether 
different that I am almost afraid of it; and yet I’ve a sneaking idea 
it IS good. You be judge. It’s an Hawauan story. I’ve called it 
“Wiki-Wiki”.’ 

His face was bright with the creative glow, though she shivered 
in the cold room, and had been struck by the coldness of his hands 
at greeting She listened closely while he read, and, though he 
from tune to time had seen only disapprobation m her face, at the 
dose he asked : 

‘Frankly, what do you think of it?' 

‘I — I don t know,’ she answered. ‘Will it — do you think it will 
sell?’ ^ 

‘I - I don’t know,' was the confession ‘It’s too strong for the 
magazines But if s true - on my word it’s true I ’ 

‘But why do you persist in wntmg such thmgs when you know 
they won t sell ? she went on inexorably< ‘The reason for your 
^vntmg IS to make a hving, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, that’s right, but the miserable story got away with me. I 
couldn’t help wntmg it It demanded to be wntten.’ 

‘But that character, that Wiki-Wiki, why do you make Bim talk 
so roughly? Surely it will offend your readers, and surely that is 
why the editors are justified m refusmg your work.’ 

Because the real Wiki-Wiki would have talked that way.' 

‘But it IS not good taste ’ 

‘It IS life,' he replied bluntly. Tt is real It is true. And I must 
write hfe as I see it.’ 
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She made no answer, and for an awkward moment they sat 
silent It was because he loved her that he did not quite under- 
stand her, and she could not understand him because he was so 
large that he bulked beyond the horizon. 

'Well, I’ve collected from the Transcontinental/ he said, in an 
effort to shift the conversation to a more comfortable subject The 
picture of the be-whiskered tno, as he had last seen them, mulcted 
of four dollars and nmety cents and a feny-ticket, made him 
chuckle 

Then you’ll come !' she cned joyously 'That was what I came 
to find out ’ 

'Come he muttered absently. Where?’ 

'Why, to dinner tomorrow I You knov/ you said you’d recover 
your suit if you got that money.' 

‘I forgot aU about it,’ he said humbly. Tou see, this morrung 
the poundman got Maria’s two cows and the baby calf, and . . 
well, It happened that Maria didn’t have any money, and so I had 
to recover her cow^s for her That’s where the Transcontinental fiver 
went - ‘The Ring of BeUs” went mto the poundman's pocket' 
‘Then you won't come?’ 

He looked down at his clothing. 

T can’t’ 

Tears of disappomtment and reproach glistened m her blue eyes, 
but she said nothmg. 

'Next Tfaanksgivmg you’ll have dmner with me m Del- 
momco’s,' he said cheenly, ‘or in London, or Pans, or anywhere 
you wish I know It r 

T saw m the paper a few days ago,’ she announced abruptly, 
that there had been several local appomtments to the Railway 
Mad You passed first didn't you?' 

He was compelled to admit that the call had come for bun, but 
that he had dedmed it ‘I was so sure - 1 am so sure of myself,’ he 
conduded ‘A year from now I’ll be earmng more than a dozen 
men m the Railway Mail You wait and see ’ 

‘Oh r was all she said, when he finished. She stood up, pulhng 
at her gloves T must go, Martm Arthur is waitmg for me ’ 

He took her in his arms and kissed her, but she proved a passive 
sweetheart There was no tenseness m her body, her arms did not 
go around him, and her lips met his without their wonted pressure. 
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She was angry -svith him, he concluded, as he returned from the 
gate. But why? It was unfortunate that the poundman had 
gobbled Maria’s cows But it was only a stroke of fate Nobody 
could be blamed for it Nor did it enter his iiead that he could have 
done aught otherwise than what he had done "Well, yes, he was to 
blame a htde, was his next tliought, for having refused the call 
to the Railway Mad. And she had not liked ‘"Wiki-Wiki’ 

He turned at the head of the steps to meet the letter-earner on 
his afternoon round. The ever-recurrent fever of expectancy 
assaded Martm as he took the bundle of long envelopes One was 
not long It was short and thin, and outside was printed the address 
of the New York Outview He paused in the act of tearing the 
envelope open It could not be an acceptance He had no manu- 
senpts with that pubhcation Peihaps — his heart almost stood stdl 
at the wdd thought — perhaps they were ordermg an article from 
him, but the next instant he dismissed the surmise as liopelessly 
impossible 

It was a short, formal letter, signed by the office editor, merely 
infonmng him that an anonymous letter winch they had received 
was enclosed, and that he could rest assured the Outview's staff 
never under any arcumstances gave consideration to anonymous 
correspondence 

The enclosed letter Martm found to be crudely prmted by hand 
It was a hotch-potch of ilhterate abuse of Martin, and of assertion 
mat the so-called Martm Eden' who was seUmg stones to maga- 
zmes w^ no writer at all, and that m reahty he was stealing 
stones from old magazmes, typmg them, and sendmg them out as 
ins own The envelope was post-marked ‘San Leandro’ Martm did 
not requue a second thought to discover the author Higgin- 
bothams grammar, Higgmbotham’s coUoqmalisms, Higgm- 
botha.m s mental qmrks and processes, were apparent throughout 
Martin saw m every Ime, not the fine Italian hand, but the coarse 
grocer s fist of his brother-m-law 

But why? he vainly questioned YPhat mjury had he done 
Bernard aggmbotham? The thmg was so unreasonable, so 
wanton There was no explammg it In the course of the week a 
dozen sunilar letters were forwarded to Martm by the editors of 
various magazmes The editors were behavmg handsomely, Martm 
concluded He was wholly unknown to them, yet some of them 
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had even been sympathetic. It was evident that they detested 
anonymity He saw that the mahaons attempt to hurt him had 
failed In fact, if anythmg came of it, it was bound to be good, 
for at least his name had been called to the attention of a number 
of editors Some time, perhaps, readmg a submitted manuscript 
of his, they might remember him as the feUow about whom they 
had received an anonymous letter And who was to say that 
such a remembrance might not sway the balance of theur judge- 
ment just a trifle m his favour ? 

It was about this tune that Martin took a great slump m Mana’s 
estimation. He found her m the kitchen one mommg, groaning 
with pam, tears of weakness running down her cheeks, vainly en- 
deavourmg to put through a large uonmg He promptly diagnosed 
her afihction as la grippe, dosed her with hot whisky (the remnants 
m the bottles for which Bnssenden was responsible), and ordered 
her to bed But Mana was refractory The uoning had to be done, 
she protested, and delivered that night, or else there would be no 
food on the morrow for the seven small and hungry Sdvas 

To her astonishment (and it was somethmg that she never ceased 
from relatmg to her dymg day), she saw Martin Eden seize an iron 
from the stove, and throw a fancy shirt-waist on the uonmg-board 
It was Kate Flanagan's best Sunday waist, than whom there was no 
more exactmg and fastidiously dressed woman m Maria’s world 
Also, Miss Hanagan had sent speaal instructions that said waist 
must be dehvered by that mght As everyone knew, she was keep- 
ing company with John Colhns, the blacksmith, and, as Mana knew 
pnvily. Miss Hanagan and Mr Colhns Vere gomg next day to 
Golden Gate Park. Vam was Mana’s attempt to rescue the gar- 
ment, Martin guided her tottenng footsteps to a chan, from 
where she watched him with bulging eyes In a quarter of the time 
it would have taken her she saw the shut-waist safely uoned, and 
ironed as well as she could have done it, as Martin made her grant. 

T could work faster,' he explamed, 'if your uons were only 
hotter ’ 

To her the uons he swung were much hotter than she ever dared 
to use 

‘Your spnnldmg is all wrong,’ he complained next 'Here, let me 
teach you how to spnnkle Pressure is what’s wanted Spnnkle 
under pressure if you want to uon fast’ 
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He procured a packing-case from the wood-pile in the ccUar, 
fitted a cover to it, and raided the scrap-iron the Silva tribe was 
collecting for tlie junkman With fresh-sprinkled garments in tlie 
box, covered wth the board, and pressed by the iron, tlie device 
was complete and m operation. 

‘Now you watch me, Maria,' he said, stripping off to his under- 
shirt, and gripping an iron that was what lie called ‘really hot' 

'An' when he feenish da iron' he washa da wools,’ as she de- 
scribed It aftenvards ‘He say, “Maria, you are da greata fool I 
showa you how to washa da wools"; an' he showa me, too Ten 
minutes he maka da machme - one barrel, one wheel-hub, two 
poles, just like dat ’ 

Martm had learned the contnvance from Joe at the Shelley Hot 
Spnngs. The old wheel-hub, fixed on tlie end of the upright pole, 
constituted the plunger Making this, in turn, fast to tlie spring- 
pole, attached to the kitchen rafters, so that the hub played upon 
the woollens m the barrel, he was able, mth one hand, thoroughly 
to pound them. 

‘No more Maria washa da wools,’ her story ahvays ended T 
maka da kids worka da pole, an' da hub, an’ da barrel. Him smaita 
man. Mister Eden ’ 

Nevertheless, by his masterly operation and improvement of her 
kitchen-laundry, he fell an immense distance m her regard The 
glamour of romance with which her imagination had mvested him 
faded away m the cold hght of fact that he was an ex-laundryman 
All his books, and his grand fnends who visited him m carnages 
or with countless bottles of whisky, went for naught He was, after 
all, a mere workmg man, a member of her own class and caste 
He was more human and approachable, but he was no longer 
mystery 

Martm's alienation from his famdy contmued Following upon 
Mr Higgmbotham’s unprovoked attack, Mr Hermann von Schmidt 
showed his hand The fortunate sale of several storyettes, some 
humorous verse, and a few jokes, gave Martm a temporary splurge 
of prosperity Not only did he partially pay up his biUs, but he had 
suffiaent balance left to redeem his black suit and wheel The lat- 
ter, by wrtue of a twisted crank-hanger, reqmred repairmg, and, 
as a matter of friendhness with his future brother-m-law, he sent 
it to von Schmidt’s shop. 
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The afternoon of the same day Martin was pleased by the wheel 
hemg dehvered by a small boy. Von Schmidt wis also mcbned to 
be friendly, was Martm’s conclusion from this unusual favour. 
Repaired wheels usually had to be called for. But when he exam- 
ined the wheel, he discovered no repairs had been made. A htde 
later m the day he telephoned his sister’s betrothed, and learned 
that that person didn’t want anything to do with him in 'any 
shape, maimer, or form’. 

^Hermann von Schmidt,’ Martm answered cheerfully, Tve a 
good mmd to come over and punch that Dutch nose of yours.’ 

Tou come to my shop,’ came the reply, ‘an’ I’ll send for the 
police An’ FU put you through, too. Oh, I know you, but you 
can’t make no rough house ivith me I don’t want nothin’ to do 
VTith the hkes of you. You’re a loafer, that’s what, an’ I am’t 
asleep You am’t goin’ to do no spongm’ off me just because Fm 
marrym’ your sister. Why don’t you go to work an’ earn an honest 
hvm’, eh? Answer me that I’ 

Martm’s philosophy asserted itself, dissipatmg his anger, and 
he hung up the receiver with a long whistle of mcredulous amuse- 
ment But after the amusement came the reaction, and he was 
oppressed by his lonelmess Nobody understood him, nobody 
seemed to have any use for him, except Bnssenden, and Brissenden 
had disappeared, God alone knew where. 

Twihght was f alling as Martm left the fnut-store and turned 
homeward, his marketmg on his arm. At the comer an dectnc car 
had stopped, and at sight of a lean, familiar figure ahghtmg his 
heart leapt with joy. It was Bnssenden, and m the fleetmg glimpse, 
ere the car started up, Martm noted the overcoat pockets, one bulg- 
mg with books, the other bulgmg with a quart bottle of whislgr. 
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Brissenden gave no explanation of his long absence, nor did 
Martm pry mto it He was content to see his ttend’s cadaverous 
face opposite him through the steam nsmg from a tumbler of 
toddy. 
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% too> have not been idle/ Brissenden proclaimed, after hearing 
Martin’s account of the work he had accomplished. 

He pulled a manuscript from his inside coat-pocket and passed 
it to Martin, who looked at the title and glanced up curiously. 

^es, that’s it,’ Bnssenden laughed Tretty good title, eh? "Eph- 
emera” - it IS the one word And you’re responsible for it, what of 
your tnan, who is always the erected, the vitalized inorganic, the 
latest of the ephemera, the creature of temperature strutting liis 
httle space on the thermometer. It got mto my head, and I had to 
write it to get nd of it TeU me what you think of it' 

Martm’s face, flushed at first, pal^ as he read on. It was perfect 
art Form triumphed over substance, if triumph it could be called 
where the last conceivable atom of substance had found expression 
in so perfect construction, as to make Martm’s head sWim with 
dehght, to put passionate tears mto his eyes, and to send chill 
creepmg up and down his back. It was a long poem of six or seven 
hundred hnes, and it was a fantastic, ama2mig, imearthly thing It 
was terrific, impossible; and yet there it was, scrawled m black 
mk across the sheets of paper It dealt \vith man and his soul- 
gropings m their ultimate terms, plumbmg the abysses of space 
for the testimony of remotest suns and rainbow spectrums It was 
a mad orgy of unagmation, wassailmg in the skull of a dying man 
who half-sobbed under his breath and was quick with the wild 
flutter of fadmg heart-beats. The poem swung m majestic rhythm 
to the cool tumult of mtersteUar conflict, to the onset of starry 
hosts, to the unpact of cold suns and the flammg up of nebulas in 
the darkened void; and through it all, unceasing and famt, like a 
silver shuttle, ran the frail, pipmg voice of man, a querulous chirp 
amid the screammg of planets and the crash of systems. 

There is nothmg like it m hterature,’ Martin said, when at last 
he was able to speak It’s wonderful — wonderful I It has gone to 
my heai I am drunken with it That great infimtesimal question 
I can t shake it out of my thoughts That questing, eternal, ever- 
recurrmg, thm httle wailing voice of man is still rmgmg in my 
ears It is like the dead march of a gnat amid the trumpeting of 
ephants and the roarmg of hons It is insatiable with microscopic 
esire I know I m making a fool of myself, but the thing has ob- 
^sed me You are — I don't know what you are — you are wonder- 
ful, that’s all But how do you do it ? How do you do it ?’ 
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Martin paused from his rhapsody, only to break out afresh. 

*1 shall never vvnte agam I am a dauber m day You have shown 
me the work of the real artificer-artisan Gemus I This is somethmg 
more dian genius It transcends gemus. It is truth gone mad It is 
true, man, every Ime of it I wonder if you realize that, you dog- 
matist I Sdence cannot give you the lie. It is the truth of the seer, 
stamped out from the black iron of the Cosmos, and interwoven 
ivith mighty rhythms of sound into a fabric of splendour and 
beauty. And now I wonT say another word. I am overwhelmed, 
crushed Yes, I will, too. Let me market it for you ’ 

Bnssenden gmuied. ^There's not a maga 2 ine in Christendom that 
would dare to publish it - you know that.* 

know nothing of the sort I know there’s not a magazine in 
Christendom that wouldn’t ]ump at it. Thty don’t get things like 
that every day. That’s no mere poem of the year. It’s the poem of 
the century ’ 

Td like to take you up on the proposition.’ 

TIow, don’t get cynical,’ Martin exhorted ‘The magazine edi- 
tors are not wholly fatuous. I know that. And I’ll dose with you 
on the bet I’E wager anythmg you want that “Ephemera” is 
accepted either on the first or second offenng ’ 

‘There’s just one thing that prevents me from taking you.’ Bris- 
senden waited a moment ‘The thing is big — the biggest I ve ever 
done I know that It’s my swan song I am alnnghty proud of it 
I worship it It’s better than whisky. It is what I dreamed of — the 
great and perfect thing — when I was a simple young man, with 
sweet illusions and dean ideals. And I’ve got it now, in my last 
gasp, and I’ll not have it pawed over and soiled by a lot of swme. 
No, I won’t take the bet It’s mine; I made it, and I’ve shared it 
with you.' 

‘But think of the rest of the world,’ Martin protested. ‘The 
function of beauty is joy-makmg ’ 

Tts my beauty I’ 

‘Don’t be selfish I’ 

Tm hot selfish.’ Bnssenden grinned soberly m the way he had 
when pleased by the thing his thin hps were about to shape Tm 
as unselfish as a famished hog.’ 

In vain Martin strove to shake him from his decision Martin 
told him that his hatred of the magazmes was rabid, fanatical. 
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and that his conduct was a thousand times more despicable than 
that of the youth who burned the temple of Diana at Ephesus 
Under the storm of denunciation Bnssenden complacently sipped 
his toddy and affirmed diat everything the other said was quite 
true, with the exception of the magazme editors. His hatred of 
them knew no bounds, and he excelled Martm in denunciation 
when he turned upon them. 

1 wish you’d type it for me,’ he said ‘You know how a thousand 
times better than any stenographer. And now I want to give you 
some advice.' He drew a bulky manusenpt from his outside coat 
pocket. 'Here’s your “Shame of the Sun’’. I’ve read it, not once, but 
twice and three tunes - the highest compliment I can pay you. 
After what you’ve said about “Ephemera” I must be sdent But 
this I wdl say : ‘When the “Shame of the Sun” is published it 
wdl make a hit It wdl start a controversy that will be worth 
thousands to you just in advertismg ' 

Martm laughed. ‘I suppose your next advice iviU be to submit it 
to the magazmes.’ 

'Ey all means, no - that is, if you want to see it in prmt. Offer 
it to the first-class houses. Some publisher’s reader may be mad 
enough or drunk enough to report favourably on it. You've read 
the books The meat of them has been transmuted m the alembic 
of Martm Eden s mmd and poured mto the “Shame of the Sun”, 
and one day Martm Eden will be famous, and not the least of his 
fame will rest upon that work. So you must get a publisher for it 
- the sooner the better.' 

Bnssenden went home late that night, and, just as he mounted 
the first step of the car, he swung suddenly back on Martm, and 
thrust mto his hand a small, tightly crumpled wad of paper. 

“Here, take this,’ he said. T was out to the races today, and I 
had the nght dope.' 

^ The beU clanged and the car pulled out, leaving Martin wonder- 
ing ^ to the nature of the crinkly, greasy wad he clutched m his 

and Back m his room, he unrolled it, and found a hundred- 
doUar bdL 

He did not scruple to use it. He knew his fnend had always 
p euty of money, and he knew also, with profound certitude, that 
IS surc^ would enable him to repay it In the morning he paid 
every , gave Mana three months' advance on the room, and 
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redeemed every pledge at the pawnshop Next he bought Marian’s 
weddmg present, and sunpler presents, suitable to Christmas, for 
Rudi and Gertrude. And, finally, on the balance remammg to him, 
he herded the whole Silva tnbe down into Oakland. He was a 
wmter late in redeeming his promise, but redeemed it was, for the 
last, least Silva got a pair of shoes, as well as Mana herself Also 
there were horns, and dolls, and toys of various sorts, and parcels 
and bundles of candies and nuts, that filled the arms of all the 
Silvas to overflowing. 

It was With this extraordinary procession trooping at his and 
Maria’s heels in a confectioner’s, m quest of the biggest candy- 
cane ever made, that he encountered Ruth and her mother. Ivfo 
Morse was shocked Even Ruth was hurt, for she had some regard 
for appearances, and her lover cheek by )owl with Maria at the 
head of that army of Portuguese ragamuffins was not a pretty 
sight But It was not that which hurt so much as what she took 
to be his lack of pnde and self-respect Further, and keenest of all, 
she read mto the inadent the impossibflity of his hvmg down his 
workmg-class ori gin. There was stigma enough m the fact of it 
but shamelessly to flaunt it m the face of the world - her world - 
was gomg too far. Though her engagement to Martm had been 
kept secret then long mtimacy had not been unproductive of 
gossip; and in the shop, glancmg covertly at her lover and his 
followmg, had been several of her acquamtances She lacked the 
easy largeness of Martin, and could not rise superior to her envir- 
onment She had been hurt to the quick, and her sensitive nature 
was qmvermg with the shame of it So it was, when Martin arrived 
later in the day, that he kept her present m his breast-pocket de- 
ferrmg the giving of it to a more propitious occasion. Ruth m tears 
“ passionate, angry tears - was a revelation to him The spectacle 
of her suffenng convmced him that he had been a brute, yet m 
the soul of him he could not see how or why It never entered his 
head to be ashamed of those he knew, and to take the Silvas out to 
a Christmas treat could m no way, so it seemed to him, show lack 
of consideration for Ruth On the other hand, he did see Ruth’s 
point of view, after she had explamed it, and he looked upon it as 
a femirune weakness, such as afflicted aU women and the best of 
Women. 




^CoME on - I’ll show you the real dirt/ Bnssenden said to him 
one evening m January 

They had dmed together m San Frandsco, and were at the Ferry 
Buildmg, returning to Oakland, when die whim came to him to 
show Martin the ‘real dut*. He turned and fled across the water- 
front, a meagre shadow m a flappmg overcoat, with Martin stram- 
mg to keep up with him At a wholesale liquor store he bought two 
gallon demijohns of old port, and, with one m each hand, boarded 
a Mission Street car, Martin at his heels burdened with several 
quart botdes of whisky. 

‘If Ruth could see me now,’ was his thought, while he wondered 
as to what constituted the real dirt 
‘Maybe nobody will be here,’ Brissenden said, when they dis- 
mounted and plunged off to the right mto the heart of the work- 
ing-class ghetto, south of Market Street. 'Ll which case you’ll miss 
what you’ve been lookmg for so long.’ 

‘And what the deuce is that?’ Martm asked. 

‘Men - mteUigent men - and not the gibbering nonentities I 
found you consortmg with m that trader's den You read the 
books, and you foimd yourself aU alone Well, I’m gomg to show 
you tomght some other men who’ve read the books, so that you 
won’t be lonely any more. 

‘Not that I bother my head about then everlastmg discussions,’ 
he said at the end of a block. ‘I’m not interested in book philo- 
sophy. But you 11 find these fellows intelhgences, and not bour- 
geois swme. But watch out, they’K take an arm off you on any 
subject under the sun. 

‘Hope Norton s there,' he panted a httle later, xesistmg Martm's 
effort to reheve him of the two demijohns ‘Norton’s an idealist — 
a Harvard man Prodigious memory. Idealism led imn to philo- 
sophic anarchy, and his family threw him out Father’s a radroad 
president and many tunes millionaire, but the son's starvmg in 
Frisco, editmg an anarchist sheet at twenty-five a month.’ 
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Martin ^vas little acquainted with San Francisco, and not at all 
south of Market; so he had no idea of where he was being led* 

'Go ahead,’ he said, 'tell me about them beforehand "'^at do 
they do for a hvmg? How do they happen to be here?’ 

‘Hope Hamilton’s there ’ Bnssenden paused and rested his hands 
'Strawm-Hamilton’s his name - hyphenated, you know - comes of 
old Southern stock He’s a tramp - laziest man I ever knew, though 
he’s clerkmg, or trying to, m a Socialist co-operative store for six 
dollars a week But he's a confirmed hobo Tramped mto town I’ve 
seen him sit all day on a bench, and never a bite pass his hps, and 
m the evenmg, when I mwted him to dinner - restaurant two 
blocks away - have him say, ‘Too much trouble, old man. Buy me 
a packet of agarettes instead " He was a Spencerian like you till 
Kreis turned him to materialistic monism I’U start him on mon- 
ism if I can* Norton’s another momst - only he affirms naught but 
spirit He can give Rreis and Hamilton all they want, too.’ 

‘Who IS Kieis Martin asked. 

‘His rooms we’re gomg to One-time professor - fired from Uni- 
versity -usual story A nund like a steel trap Makes his hvmg any 
old way. I know he's been a street-fakir when he was down Un- 
scrupulous Rob a corpse of a shroud - anything* Difference be- 
tween him and the bourgeosie is that he robs without illusion. 
He’U talk Nietzsche, or Schopenhauer, or Kant or anythmg, but 
the only thmg in the world, not excepting Mary, that he really 
cares for is his monism* Haeckel is his little tin god. The only way 
to insult him is to take a slap at Haeckel 
‘Here’s the hang-out’ Bnssenden rested his demijohn at the up- 
stairs entrance, preliminary to the dimb. It was the usual two- 
storey comer bidldmg, with a saloon and grocery underneath* 
‘The gang hves there - got the whole upstairs to themselves But 
Kras IS the only one who has two rooms Come on*’ 

No hghts burned m the upper haU, but Bnssenden threaded the 
utter blackness like a fanuhar ghost. He stopped to speak to 
Martin. 

‘Thae’s one feBow - Stevens A theosophist Makes a pretty 
tangle when he gets gomg Just now he’s dishwasher in a restaur- 
ant Likes a good agar I’ve seen him eat m a ten-cent hash-house 
and pay fifty cents for the agar he smoked afterwards I’ve got a 
couple m my pocket for him if he shows up. 
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‘And there’s another fellow - Parry - an Australian, a statisti- 
dan and a sporting encydopaedia. Ask him the gram output of 
Paraguay for 1903, or the English importation of sheetings into 
China for 1890, or at what weight Jimmy Britt fought battlmg 
Nelson, or who was welter-weight champion of the Umted States 
m ’68, and you’ll get the correct answer with the automatic cele- 
rity of a slot-machine. And there’s Andy, a stone-mason, has ideas 
on every thmg, a good chess-player; and another fellow, Harry, a 
baker, red-hot Soaahst and strong umon man By the way, you 
remember the Cooks and Waiters strike - Hamilton was the chap 
who organized that umon and preapitated the strike - planned it 
all out m advance, nght here m Kreis's rooms Did it just for the 
fun of it, but was too lazy to stay by the union. Yet he could have 
risen high if he wanted to There’s no end to the possibdities m 
that man - if he weren’t so superbly lazy.’ 

Brissenden advanced through the darkness till a thread of light 
marked the threshold of a door A knock and an answer opened it, 
and Martin found himself shakmg hands with Rreis, a dark, hand- 
some man, with dazzlmg white teeth, a droopmg black moustache, 
and large, flashing black eyes Mary, a matronly young blonde, was 
washmg dishes m the httle back-room that served for kitchen and 
dinmg-Toom. The front room served as a bedchamber and hving- 
room. Overhead was the week’s washing, hangmg m festoons so 
low that Martin did not see at first the two men talking in ^ 
comer They hailed Bnssenden and his demijohns with acclama- 
tion, and, on being mtroduced, Martin learned they were Andy 
and Parry He jomed them, and listened attentively to the descrip- 
tion of a pnze-fight Parry had seen the night before; while Bnssen- 
den, m his glory, plunged mto the manufacture of a toddy and 
the serving of wme and whisky-and-sodas At his command, 'Bring 

in the clan, Andy departed to go the round of the rooms for the 
lodgers 

'We re lucky that most of them are here,’ Brissenden whispered 
to Martin There s Norton and Hamilton; come on and meet 
them Stevens isn’t around, I hear Fm going to get them started 
on monism if I can. Wait till they get a few jolts m them, and 
they’ll warm up ’ 

At first the conversation was desultory. Nevertheless Martin 
could not fad to appreaate the keen play of their minds They 
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vrere men with opinions, though the opinions often clashed; and 
though they were witty and clever, they were not superfiaal He 
swiftly saw, no matter upon what they talked, that each man 
applied the correlation of knowledge, and had also a deep-seated 
and unified conception of soacty and the cosmos Nobody manu- 
factured their opmions for them, they were all rebels of one 
variety or another, and their lips were strangers to platitudes 
Never had Martin, at the Morses’, heard so amazmg a range of 
topics discussed. There seemed no Iiiiiit save time to the thmgs 
they were alive to. The talk wandered from Mrs Humphry Ward's 
new book to Shaw's latest play, through the future of the drama 
to reminiscences of Nat Goodwin They appredated or sneered at 
the mommg editonals, jumped from labour conditions m New 
Zealand to Heniy James and Brander Matthews; passed on to the 
German designs in the Far East and the economic aspect of the 
Tellow Peril; wrangled over the German elections and Bebd’s last 
speech, and settled down to local pohtics, the latest plans and 
scandals m the union labour party administration, and the wues 
that were pulled to bnng about the Coast Seaman’s strike. Martm 
was struck by the inside knowledge they possessed. They knew 
what was never printed m the newspapers - the wues and stnngs 
and the hidden hands that made the puppets dance. To Martin’s 
surprise, the gul, Mary, joined m the conversation, displaying an 
mtelhgence he had never encountered m the few women he had 
met They talked together on Swinburne and Rossetti, after which 
she led him beyond his depth mto the bypaths of French hterature. 
His revenge came when she defended Maeterhnck, and he brought 
mto action the carefully thought out thesis of The Shame of the 
Sim’. 

Several other men had dropped in, and the au was thick with 
tobacco-smoke, when Bnssenden waved the red flag 

Tlere’s fresh meat for your axe, Kreis,’ he said - ‘a hose-white 
youth With the ardour of a lover for Herbert Spencer Make a 
Haeckehte of hun ... if you can ’ 

Kreis seemed to wake up and flash like some metallic magnetic 
thmg, while Norton looked at Martm sympathetically, with a 
^cet, guhsh snule, as much as to say that he would be amply- 

protected 

Kreis begau duectly on Martm, but step by step Norton mter- 
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fered, until lie and Kieis 'were off and away in a personal battle. 
Martin listened, and fain would have rubbed his eyes. It was im- 
possible that this should be, much less in the labour ghetto south 
of Market The books were alive m these men They talked ^vlth 
fire and enthusiasm, the intellectual stimulant stirrmg them as he 
had seen drink and anger stir other men. What he heard was no 
longer the philosophy of the dry, pnnted word, ^v^tten by half- 
mythical demi-gods like Kant and Spencer It was hving philo- 
sophy, with warm, red blood, incarnated m these two men till its 
very features worked with exatement Now and again other men 
joined m, and all followed the discussion, with cigarettes going 
out in their hands, and with alert, mtent faces. 

Idealism had never attracted Martin, but the exposition it now 
received at the hands of Norton was a revelation The logical 
plausibihty of it that made an appeal to his intellect seemed missed 
by Kreis and Hamilton, who sneered at Norton as a metaphysi- 
cian, and who, m turn, sneered back at them as metaphysicians. 
Phenomenon and noumenon were bandied back and forth. They 
charged hun with attemptmg to explam consaousness by itself. 
He charged them with word-jugglery, with reasonmg from words 
to theory instead of from facts to theory At this they were aghast 
It was the cardmal tenet of their mode of reasonmg to start with 
facts and to give names to the facts 

When Norton wandered mto the intneades of Kant, Kreis re- 
nunded him that all good httle German philosophies when they 
died went to Oxford. A httle later Norton remmded them of 
Hamilton s Law of Parsimony, the application of which they im- 
mediately dauned for every reasonmg process of theirs And Mar- 
tin hugged his knees and exulted m it alL But Norton was no 
Spencerian, and he, too, strove for Martm’s philosophic soul, talk- 
ing as much at him as to his two opponents. 

know Berkeley has never been answered,' he said, lookmg 
directly at Martin. Tlerbert Spencer came the nearest, which was 
not very near Even the staunchest of Spencer’s followers will not 
go farther I was readmg an essay of Saleeby's the other day, and 
t e best Saleeby could say was that Herbert Spencer nearly suc- 
ceeded m answermg Berkeley.' 

know what Hume said ?' Hamilton asked, Norton nodded, 
but Hamilton gave it for the benefit of the rest. Tie said that 
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Berkeley’s arguinents admit of no answer and produce no convic- 
tion.’ ; 

In his, Hume’s mind,’ was the reply. *And Hume’s mmd was 
the same as yours, with this difference : he was wise enough to 
admit there was no answermg Berkeley.’ 

Norton was sensitive and excitable, though, he never lost his 
head, while Kreis and Hamilton were like a pan of cold-blooded 
savages, seeking out tender places to prod and poke As the even- 
ing grew late, Norton, smarting under the repeated charges of 
being a metaphysiaaii, clutching his chau to keep from jumpmg 
to his feet, his grey eyes snapping and his girlish face grown harsh 
and sure, made a grand attack upon then position. 

‘All right, you Haeckehtes; I may reason like a medicine-man, 
hut pray, how do you reason? You have nothmg to stand on, you 
unsaentific dogmatists, with your positive saence which you are 
always luggmg about into places it has no right to be. Long before 
the school of materialistic monism arose, the ground was removed 
so that there could he no foundation Locke was the man - John 
hocke. Two hundred years ago - more than that, even - in his 

Essay Concemmg the Human Understandmg”, he proved the 
non-existence of mnate ideas The best of it is that that is precisely 
what you daim. Tomght, agam and again you have asserted the 
non-existence of mnate ideas 

‘And what does that mean? It means that you never know 
ultimate reality. Your brains are empty when you are bom. Ap- 
pearances, or phenomena, are aU the content your minds can re- 
ceive from yoiu five senses Then noumena, which are not m your 
uimds when you are bom, have no way of getting m 

*1 deny Kreis started to mterrupt 

^ou wait fall I'm done,’ Norton shouted. Tou can know only 
that much of the play and interplay of force and matter as im- 
pinges in one way or another on your senses. You see, I am willing 
to admit, for the sake of the argument, that matter exists, and 
''''hat I am about to do is to efface you by your o\vn argument I 
t do It any odier way, for you are both congenitally unable to 
understand a philosophic abstraction. 

And now, what do you know of matter, accordmg to your o\vn 
Po^ttvc science? You luiow it only by its plienomena. its appear- 
ances You are aware only of its changes, or of such changes m it 
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that cause changes in your consaoiisncss Positive sdence deals 
only with phenomena, yet you are foolish enough to stnvc to be 
entologists, and to deal with noumena. Yet, by the very definition 
of positive saence, saence is concerned only svitli appearances. As 
somebody has said, phenomenar knowledge cannot transcend 
phenomena. 

You cannot answer Berkeley, even if you have annihilated 
Kant, and yet, perforce, you assume that Berkeley is wrong when 
you affirm that science proves the non-existence of God, or, as 
much to the pomt, the existence of matter. . . . You know I granted 
the leahty of matter only in order to make myself intelligible to 
your understandmg. Be positive scientists, if you please, but en- 
tology has no place m positive saence, so leave it alone Spencer is 
right m his agnosticism, but if Spencer 

But it was tune to catch the last ferry-boat for Oakland, and 
Bnssmden and Martm sh'pped out, leaiung Norton still talking, 
and I^eis and Hamilton waiting to pounce on bim like a pair of 
hounds as soon as he finished. 


Tou have given me a glimpse of fairyland,’ Martin said on the 
ferry-boat It makes life worth while to meet people like that My 
mmd IS aU worked up I never appreaated idealism before Tet I 
can accept it ^ow that I shall always be a realist I am so 
made, I guess But Pd^e to have made a reply to Kreis and Hamil- 
ton, and I think I d have a word or two for Norton. I didn’t see 
damaged any. Pm as exated as a child on its first 
<xft- f must read up some more I'm going to 

hmp V ° ^ think Spencer is unassailable, and next 

tune I m gomg to take a hand myself ’ 

hw rbm breaffimg painfuHy, had dropped off to sleep, 

wrapped m theT ^ restmg on his sunken chest his body 
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The &st tiling Martin did next morning was to go counter bo^ 
to Bnssenden’s advice and command The Shame of the ^ e 
wrapped and mailed to the Acropolis He heheved he couM find 
magazme pubhcation for it, and he felt that recognition y t e 
magazines would commend him to the book-pubhshmg houses. 
‘Ephemera’ he likewise wrapped and mailed to a magazine. Despite 
Bnssenden’s prejudice against the magazmes, which was a pro- 
nounced Tnania with him, Martin decided that the great ^em 
should see prmt He did not intend, however, to publish it without 
the other’s permission His plan was to get it accepte y om o 
the high magazines, and, thus armed, agam to wrestle wi ns 


senden for consent , 

Martm began, that mommg, a story which he had sketched out 

a number of weeks before, and which ever since had been worrymg 
him with its insistent clamour to be created. Apparently it was to 
be a rattlmg sea-story, a tale of twentieth-century adventure and 
romance, handling real characters, m a real world, under real con- 
ditions But Beneath the swmg and go of the story was to be 
somethmg else - somethmg that the superfiaal reader would never 
discern, and which, on the other hand, would not dimmish in any 
way the interest and enjoyment for such a reader It was this, and 
not the mere story, that impelled Martm to write it. For that 
matter, it was always the great universal motif tliat suggested 
plots to him. After having found such a motif, he cast about for 
the particular persons and particular location m tune and space 
wherevuth and wherem to utter die imiversal dung Overdue 
was the title he had deaded for it, and its length, he believed, 
Would not be more than sixty thousand words — a bagatelle for him 
^vith his splendid vigour of production On this first day he took 
hold of It with conscious delight m die mastery of his tools He 
no longer womed for fear diat the sharp, anting edges should 
slip and mar his work Tlie long months of mtense application and 
study liad brought dicir reward He cmdd now devote himself, 
Midi sure hand, to the larger phases of die thing he shaped, and 
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as he worked hour after hour, he felt, as never before, tlic sure and 
cosmic grasp witli which he held his life and tlie affairs of life 
‘Overdue' would tell a story that would be tnie of its particular 
characters and its particular events, but it would tell, too, lie was 
confident, great vital tlimgs that would be true of all time, and all 
sea, and all life - thanks to Herbert Spencer, he thought, leaning 
back for a moment from the table Ay, thanks to Herbert Spencer 
and to the master key of hfe, evolution, which Spencer had placed 
m his hands. 

He was conscious that it was great stuff he was svnting. ‘It will 
go ! It will go 1 ' was the refrain tliat kept sounding m his ears Of 
course it would go. At last he was turning out the tiling at which 
the magazines would jump The whole story worked out before 
him m lightning flashes He broke off from it long enough to ^vnte 
a paragraph in his notebook This would be the last paragraph m 
Overdue , but so thoroughly was the whole book already com- 
posed in his brain that he could write, weeks before he had arrived 
at the end, the end itself He compared the tale, as yet un%vntten, 
With the tales of the sea-wnters, and he felt it to be immeasurably 
superior. There s only one man who could touch it,’ he murmured 
aloud, and that’s Conrad And it ought to make even him sit up 
and shake hands with me, and say, “Well done, Martm, my boy.” ’ 
He toiled on all day, recoUectmg at the last moment that he was 
to have dumer at the Morses’. 'Thanks to Brissenden, his black suit 
was out 0 pawn, and he was agam ehgible for dinner-parties. 

own town he stopped off long enough to run mto the library 
and search for Saleeby’s books He drew out The Cyde of Life', 
an on e car turned to the essay Norton had mentioned on 
Spencer As Martm read, he grew angry. His face flushed, his jaw 
set, and, unconsaously, his hand clenched, undenched, and 
en agam ^ if he were takmg fresh grips upon some hateful 
ttog out of which he was squeezmg the hfe When he left the car 
w sidewalk as a wrathful man wiU stride, and he 
3 rig e orse bell with such viciousness that it roused him to 
consaousncK of his condition, so that he entered m good nature, 
sniusement at himself No sooner, however, was he 
^1 e an a^eat depression descended upon bun He fell from 
^ e leig t where he had been upborne all day on the wmgs of 
inspiration. Bourgeois, trader's den’ — Brissenden's epithets re- 
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pea ted themselves in his mind But what of that? he demanded 
angrily He was marrying Ruth, not her tamily. 

It seemed to him Aat he had never seen Ruth more beautiful, 
more spiritual and ethereal, and at the same time more healthy. 
There was colour m her cheehs, and her eyes drew him again and 
again - the eyes in which he had first read immortahty He had 
forgotten immortalit)’’ of late, and the trend of his scientific readmg 
had been away from it, hut here, in Ruth's eyes, he read an argu- 
ment without words that transcended all worded arguments He 
saw that in her eyes before which all discussion fled away, for he 
saw love there And m his o^vn eyes was love; and love was un- 
miswerable Such was his passionate doctrme. 

The half-hour he had with her, before they went in to dinner, 
left him supremely happy and supremely satisfied with life. Never- 
theless, at table, the mevitable reaction and exhaustion consequent 
upon the hard day seized hold of him. He was aware that his eyes 
Were tired and that he was irritable He remembered it was at this 
table, at which he now sneered and was so often bored, that he 
had first eaten with civilized beings in what he had imagined was 
an atmosphere of high culture and refinementHe caught a glimpse 
of that pathetic figure of him, so long ago, a self-consaous savage, 
sproutmg sweat at every pore m an agony of apprehension, 
puzzled by the bewildering nunutiae of eating-implements, tor- 
tured by the ogre of a servant, stnvmg at a leap to hve at such 
^mzy social altitude, and deadmg m the end to be frankly him- 
self, pretendmg no knowledge and no polish he did not possess 
He glanced at Ruth for reassurance, much m the same maimer 
that a passenger, with sudden pamc thought of possible ship- 
^eck. Will strive to locate the hfe-preservers Well, that much 
had come out of it - love and Ruth. All the rest had failed to stand 
the test of the books. But Ruth and love had stood the test; for 
hem he foimd a biological sanction. Love was the most exalted 
expression of life Nature had been busy designing him, as she had 
een busy with all normal men, for the purpose of lovmg She had 
^P®it ten thousand centimes - ay, a hundred thousand and a 
^ulhon centuries - upon the task, and he was the best she could 
0 She had made love the strongest thmg in him, mcreased its 
power a mjoiad per cent with her gift of imagmation, and sent 
hun forth mto the ephemera to thnll and melt and mate. His hand 
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sought Ruth’s hand beside him hidden by the table, and a warm 
pressure was given and received She looked at liun a swift instant, 
and her eyes were radiant and melting So were his in the thnU 
that pervaded him; nor did he realize how much tliat was radiant 
and meltmg m her eyes had been aroused by what she had seen in 
his. 


Across the table from him, cater-comered, at Mr Morse’s nght, 
sat Judge Blount, a local supenor court judge Martin had met 
him a number of tunes, and had faded to like him. He and Ruth’s 
father were discussing labour union politics, the local situation, 
and Soaalism, and Mr Morse was endeavourmg to twit Martin on 
the latter topic At last Judge Bloimt looked across the table wth 
bemgnant and fatherly pity. Martm smded to himself. 

You’ll grow out of it, young man,’ he said soothingly. Tune is 
the best cure for such youthful distempers ’ He turned to Mr 
Morse I do not beheve discussion is good m such cases. It makes 
the patient obstmate.’ 

That IS true, the other assented gravely. ‘But it is well to warn 
the patient occasionally of his condition ’ 

Martin laughed merrdy, but it was with an effort The day had 
een too long, the day s effort too intense, and he was deep in the 
throes of the reaction. 


•Undoubtedly you are both exceUent doctors,’ he said, ‘but if 
you care a whit for the opinion of the patient let him teU you that 
you me poor diagnostiaans In fact you are both suffering from 
ime ^ease you think you find in me As for me, I am immune 

e oaahst philosophy that nots half-baked m your veins has 
passedmeby’ 


Qever, clever, murmured the judge ‘An exceUent ruse m con- 
troversy, to reverse positions ’ 

mouth Martm’s eyes were sparkling, but he kept 
^ Tou see. Judge, Fve heard your campaign 

spee es y some hemdical process - henidical, by the way, is a 
a vounte wor of nune which nobody understands — by some heni- 
process you persuade yourself that you beheve m the com- 
pc ve system and the survival of the strong, and at the same time 
you endorse ^vltl^ might and mam aU sorts of measures to shear the 
strength from the strong ’ 

My young man 
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*Remei]iber, Fve heard your campaign speeches/ Martin warned. 
IFs on record, your position on inter-State commerce regulation, 
on regulation of the railway trust and Standard Oil, on the con- 
servation of the for^ts, on a thousand and one restrictive measures 
that are nothing else than Socialistic/ 

T3o you mean to tell me that you do not believe in regulating 
these various outrageous exercises of power -?' 

That's not the pomt I mean to tell you that you are a poor 
diagnostiaan. I mean to tell you that I am not suffermg from the 
microbe of Soaahsm. I mean to tell you that it is you who are 
suffering from the emasculatmg ravages of that same microbe As 
for me, I am an inveterate opponent of Socialism, just as I am an 
inveterate opponent of your ovm mongrel Democracy, that is 
nothmg else than pseudo-Soaahsm masqueradmg under a garb of 
Words that VTiIl not stand the test of the dictionary. 

T am a reactionary - so complete a reactionary that my position 
^ incomprehensible to you who hve in a veiled he of social organ- 
ization, and whose sight is not keen enough to pierce the veil You 
make beheve that you beheve in the survival of the strong and 
the rule of the strong I beheve. That is the difference. When I was 
a tnfle young - a few months younger - 1 beheved the same thmg. 
You see, the ideas of you and yours had impressed me But mer- 
chants and traders are cowardly rulers at best, they grunt and 
grab all then days m the trough of money-getting, and I have 
^wuug back to aristocracy, if you please. I am the only mdividual- 
ist m this room. I look to the State for nothing I look only to the 
strong man, the man on horseback, to save the State from its own 
rotten futihty. 

^Nietzsche was right - I won't take the time to tell you who 
l^ietzsche was But he was nght The world belongs to the strong 
“■to the strong who ace noble as well, and who do not wallow in 
me swme-trough of trade and exchange. The world belongs to the 
mue noblemen, to the great blond beasts, to the non-compromisers, 
m the “yes-sayers" And they wall eat you up, you Soaahsts who 
afraid of Socialism, and who tliink yoiuselves mdmdualists 
our slave-morality of the meek and lowly wdl never save you 
It's all Greek, I know, and I won’t botlier you any more vnth 
It. But remember one thing 'There aren't half a dozen mdividual- 
^ts m Oakland, but Martm Eden is one of tliem.' 
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He signified that he was done with the discussion, and turned 
toRudn 

I’m wrought up today/ he said m an undertone. ‘AH I want to 
do is to love, not talk ’ 

He ignored Mr Morse, who said : 

H am unconvinced. AH Socialists are Jesuits. That is the way 
to teU them.’ 

‘WeU make a good Repubhcan out of you yet,’ said Judge 
Blount 


*The man on horseback wiH arrive before that time,’ Martin 
retorted with good humour, and returned to Ruth. 

But Mr Morse was not content He did not like the lazmess and 
the disinclmation for sober, legitimate work of this prospective 
son-in-law of his, for whose ideas he had no respect and for whose 
nature he had no understanding. So Mr Morse turned the con- 
versation to Herbert Spencer Judge Blount ably seconded bim, and 
artm, whose ears had pricked at the first mention of the philo- 
sopher s name, listened to the judge enunaatmg a grave and com- 
p acent diatribe agamst Spencer. Brom tune to tune !Mr Morse 
glanced at Martm as much as to say. There, my boy, you see.’ 

attermg daws ! ’ Martin muttered under his breath, and went 
on talkmg with Ruth and Arthur 


But the long day and the heal dut’ of the night before were 
e mg upon him, and, besides, stdl burning m his mmd was what 
na^ade hun angry when he read it on the car. 

at IS the matter?' Ruth asked suddenly, alarmed by the 
effort he was making to contam hunself. 

There is no god but the Unknowable, and Herbert Spencer is 

^ at that moment. 

Martin turned upon bim , 

judgement,’ he remarked quietly. T heard it first m 
e ity ark, on the lips of a workmg man who ought to 

^ heard it often since, and each tune the 
ap 0 it nauseates me You ought to be ashamed of yourself 
o lear t at great and noble man's name upon your lips is like 
n mg a evdrop in a cesspool You are disgustmg ' 

^ thunderbolt Judge Blount glared at him with 
pop cc c countenance, and silence reigned Mr Morse was secretly 
p C.1SC He could see that his daughter was shocked It was what 
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he wanted to do — to bring out the iimate rufSamsm of this man 
he did not like. ^ 

Ruth’s hand sought Martin’s beseechingly under the table, hut 
his blood was up. He was inflamed by the intellectual pretence and 
fraud of those who sat in high places. A Superior Court Judge I It 
was only several years before that he had looked up from the mire 
at such glorious entities and deemed them gods. 

Judge Blount recovered himself and attempted to go on, addres- 
sing himself to Martin with an assumption of pohteness that the 
latter understood was for the benefit of the ladies Even this added 
to his anger. Was there no honesty in the world ? 

‘You can’t discuss Spencer with me,’ he cried ‘You do not know 
any more about Spencer than do his own countrymen. But it is no 
fault of yours, I grant. It is just a phase of the contemptible ig- 
norance of the times I ran across a sample of it on my way here 
this everung. I was reading an essay by Saleeby on Spencer. You 
should read it It is accessible to all men. You can buy it in any 
bookstore or draw it from the pubhc hbrary You would feel 
ashamed of your paucity of abuse and ignorance of that noble inan 
compared with what Saleeby has collected on the subject. It is a 
record of shame that would shame your shame. 

‘ “The philosopher of the half-educated,” he was called by an 
academic philosopher who was not worthy to pollute the atmos- 
phere he breathed. I don’t think you have read ten pag^ of 
Spencer, but there have been critics, assumably more mteihgent 
than you, who have read no more than you of Spencer, who puh- 
hcly challenged his followers to adduce one single idea from all his 
’^tmgs - from Herbert Spencer’s wntmgs, the man who has im- 
pressed the stamp of his gemus over the whole field of saentific 
research and modem thought; the father of psychology, the man 
who revolutionized pedagogy, so that today the child of the 
french peasant is taught the three “r’s” according to the prmaples 
laid down by him. And the httle gnats of men sting his memory 
when they get their very bread-and-butter from the technical appli- 
cation of hi?; ideas What htde of worth resides in their brains is 
largely due to him. It is certain that had he never hved most of 
^hat is correct m their parrot-learned knowledge would be 
absent 

And yet a man like Principal Fairbanks, of Oxford ~ a man who 
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sits in an even higher place than you, Judge Blount - lias said that 
Spencer vnU be dismissed by pastenty as a poet and a dreamer 
ratlier than a thinker Tappers and blatherskites, tlie whole breed 
of them I " 'First Principles’ is not wholly destitute of a certain 
hterary power,” said one of them. And others of them have said 
that he was an industrious plodder rather tlian an original tliinker. 
Tappers and blatherskites 1 Tappers and blatlierskites I’ 

Martin ceased abruptly m a dead silence. Everybody in Kutli's 
family looked up to Judge Blount as a man of power and acliieve- 
ment, and tliey were horrified at Martin's outbreak Tiie remainder 
of the dumer passed like a funeral, the Judge and Mr Morse con- 
finmg their talk to each other, and the rest of the conversation 
being extremely desultory Then, afterwards, when Ruth and Mar- 
tm were alone, there was a scene. 

Ton are unbearable,’ she wept 

But his anger still smouldered, and he kept muttering; ‘The 
beastslThebeastsI’ 

men she averted he had msvJled the Judge, he retorted : 

% te^g the truth about him?’ 

T don’t care whether it was true or not,’ she insisted ‘There are 
certo bounds of decency, and you had no licence to insult any- 


Then where did Judge Blount get the licence to assault truth?' 
ar em^ Surely to assault truth is a more serious mis- 
em^nour than to a pigmy personahty such as the Judge's. 

an that He blackened the name of a great, noble 
man who is dead Oh, the beasts I the beasts 1’ 

him flamed afresh, and Ruth was in terror of 

and nnr ^ ^ and it was all mystified 

verv^T°°^^ u comprehension. And yet. through her 

fascination that had drawn, and that 
him 3 nd * ° ^ compelled her to lean towards 

his nprV culminating moment, lay her hands upon 

vet she lav ^ outraged by what had taken place, and 

‘The beas^ ^^ 1 , ^arms and quivered while he went on muttering* 
^tbotF^ ^^^^S^^I’AndshestiUlay there whenhesaid* A 
Zn^^ JT The/ do not like me, and it is 

sides AevT ^ objectionable presence upon them Be- 

, they are just as objectionable to me Faugh I They are sicken- 
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ingl And to tMnk of it - I dreamed in my innocen^ tJiat the 
persons who sat in the high places, who lived in foe ouses an 
had educations and hank accounts, were worth w * e 



‘Come on I Let’s go down to the Local/ 

So spoke Bnssenden, faint from a haemorrhage o an 
before - the second haemorrhage m three days 
whisky-glass was in his hands, and he drame it wi s g 

mat do I wantwith Socialism?’ Martin denmndei 
‘Outsiders are allowed^five-minute speeches, e si man 
‘Get up and spouL TeU them why you don’t 
them what you think about them and their ghe o e , 
Nietzsche into them, and get walloped for your pau^. 
scrap of it It will do them good. Discussion is ^ 

and what you want too. You see, Td like to see 
fore Fm gone. It will give a sanction for your 
one thmg that will save you in the time of disappom 
co^g to you.’ ^ 

I can never puzzle out why you, oi au 
Martin pondereh ‘You detest the crowd so. Surely tee^ no^ 
in the canaille to recommend it to your aesthetic so , ^ ^ 

an accusmg foger at the whisky-glass which the other was re- 

blhng ‘Soaahsm doesn’ t seem to save you. ^ 

Tm very sick/ was the answer. ‘With you it is ^ 

have health and much to hve for. And you must handcuff^ 

to life somehow. As for me, you wonder why I am a Soaalist 1 
tell you. It IS because Socalism is inewtable; because e pr 
rotten and irrational system cannot endure; because the day k 
past for your man on horseback. The slaves won t stan or i 
They are too many, and wiUy-niUy they'll drag down the would- 
he equestrian before ever he gets astnde You can t get av^) from 
them, and you'll have to swallow the whole slave-morahty- Its 
not a nice mess. I'll allow. But it’s been a-hrewing, and swallow u 
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iflpac n antediluvian, anyway, wjtli your Nictzsrche 

itxplf 1 liKton repeats 

chan Twr ^ ^ crov/d, but wJiat’s a poor 

is wpfpraW ^ ^ horseback, and anything 

an-AvavI / ? timid swine that now rule But come on, 

loi^r ril ^ 

the doctor fra fool hta yet ' ‘^"’“ 

bv^thT OaM ^ tlie small hall packed 

The snpalr^^°^ Soaalists, chiefly members of the working class. 
timeThaf-T' ^ ever Jew, won Martin’s admiration at the same 
narrow antagonism. The man's stooped and 

^ow shoulders and weazened chest proclaimed him the true 

long stnjoo]^^r<-u strong on Martin was the age- 

handfi?S^p° slaves against the lordly 

them to the en/T 7^° ^ would rule oVer 

was a svmhnl w ^ Martin this withered wsp of a creature 
of the whole *m ^ ^8^® that stood forth representative 

TTiey were the unfiA T the ragged confines of life 

the^ cunninfphilosophy and of 

for the exceotinna] tt, ^ cooperation. Nature rejected them 
flung from her urnT fi plentiful spawn of life she 

the same method fh ^ selected only the best It was by 

bers. Doubtless a and cucum- 

method; but creaturpc ^ ^ could have devised a better 

its particular method Of ™«st put up with 

perished, and the SorraT they could squum as they 

ionn ani tL the plat- 

counselled togete forLm7^ they 

the penalties of hvinrr a device with which to muuiiiize 
So 1 the cosmos 

to give them h^^ 

platform, as was the nref ^ niandate, walking up to the 

began in a low voice, haltmdv the chairman. He 

had surged m hic tr gjy' ^to order the ideas which 

-et-ngf such 

er, but 
: attack 
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upon their doctrines but half completed. He had caught their 
interest, and the audience urged the chairman by acclamation to 
extend Martin’s time. They appreaated him as a foeman worthy 
of then intellect, and they listened intently, following every word. 
He spoke widi fire and convictioii, mincing no words in his attack 
upon the slaves and their morahty and tactics, and frankly 
alludmg to his hearers as the slaves m question. He quoted 
Spencer and Malthus, and enunciated the biological law of 
development , 

And so,’ he concluded, in a swift resumd, 'no state composed of 
the slave-types can endiue. The old law of development still holds, 
lu the struggle for existence, as I have shown, the strong and the 
progeny of the strong tend to survive, whde the weak and the 
progeny of the weak are crushed and tend to pensh. The result 
IS that the strong and the progeny of the strong survive, and, so 
long as the struggle obtains, the strength of each generation in- 
creases That is development But you slaves - it is too bad to be 
slaves, I grant - hut you slaves dream of a soaety where the law 
of development will be annulled, where no wealdmgs and ineffi,- 
oients will perish, where every mefficient wiU have as much as he 
’^uts to eat as many times a day as he desues, and where all will 
marry and have progeny - the weak as well as the strong What 
^'’dl be the result? No longer will the strength and hfe-value of 
oach generation mcrease. Cto the contrary, it will diminish There 
^ the Nemesis of your slave philosophy. Your soaety of slaves - 
by, and for, slaves - must mevitably weaken and go to pieces, 

3s the hfe which composes it weakens and goes to pieces 
Remember, I am enunaatmg biology, and not sentimental 
stJ^ No state of slaves can stand -’ 

How about the Umted States?’ a man yelled from the audience. 
And how about it?' Martm retorted. The thirteen colomes 
threw o5 their rulers, and formed the Repubhc so called. The 
Slaves were then own masters There were no more masters of the 
^ord. But you couldn’t get along without masters of some sort, 
f^d arose a new set of masters - not the great, ^^Xlle, noble men, 

^t the shrewd and spidery traders and moneylenders And they 
i^fisla\ed you over agam - but not frankly, as the true, noble men 
'*'ould do vnth weight of their own nght arms, but secretly, by 
^mery madunations and by wheedling and cajolay' and lies They 
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have purchased your slave-judges, they have debauched your slave- 
legislatures, and they have forced to worse horrors than chat 
slavery your slave boys and girls Two million of your children are 
toilmg today in this trader-oligarchy of the United 5tates. 1 
millions of you slaves are not properly sheltered nor property 
fed. 

Tut to return. I have shown that no society of slaves can ending 
because, in its very nature, such soaety must annul the law o 
development No sooner can a slave society be organized than 
deterioration sets in. It is easy for you to talk of annullmg the law 
of development, but where is the new law of development that w 
mamtam your strength? Formulate it Is it already formulated 
Then state it.’ 

Martm took his seat amidst an uproar of voices. A score o 
men were on their feet clamourmg for recognition from the chaU* 
And, one by one, encouraged by vociferous applause, speakiDg 
with fire and enthusiasm and exated gestures, they replied to the 
attack. It was a wild mght — but it was wild intellectually, a battle 
of ideas. Some strayed from the pomt, but most of the speak^ 
replied duectly to MartiiL They shook biin with hues of thougW 
that were new to him, and gave hun insights, not mto new bio- 
logical laws, but mto new apphcations of the old laws. They were 
too earnest to be always pohte, and more than once the chairman 
rapped and pounded for order. 

It chanced that a cub reporter sat m the audience, detailed thet® 
on a day dull of news, and impressed by tlie urgent need o 
journalism for sensation He was not a bright cub reporter. He was 
merely facile and glib He was too dense to follow the discussion 
In fact, he had a comfortable feeling that he was vastly superior 
to these vordy maniacs of the workmg class Also he had a great 
respect for those who sat in the high place and dictated tlie pohcies 
of nations and newspapers Further, he had an ideal - namely, of 
aducvmg that excellence of the perfect reporter who is able to 
make something - even a great deal - out of nothmg 

He did not Imow what all die talk was about. It was not neces- 
sar) yv Qrds like revolution gave him his cue Like a paleontologist, 
able to reconstruct an entire skeleton from one fossil bone, be was 
aNc to reconstruct a v-hole speech from the one vord rcvohtUou 
thcl It that night, and he did it veil; and since Martin had made 
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the biggest stir, he put it all into his mouth, and made hun the 
arch-anardi of the show, transforming his reactionary m^- 
Vidualism into the most lurid, red-shirt Soaalist utterance e 
cub reporter was an artist, and it was a large brush wi w i 
he laid on the local colour - wild-eyed, long-haued men, neuras- 
themc and degenerate types of men, voices shaken wi pa^on, 
clenched fists raised on high, and all projecte against a a 
ground of oaths, yells, and the throaty rumbling o ang^ men. 
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Over the coffee, in his htde room, Martin 
paper It was a novel experience to find hi^elf ea m , 
the first page at that ; and he was surprised to learn that he w^ the 
most notorious leader of the Oakland Socialists e ran ov 
violent speech the cnib repoxter had constructe * a hi 

though at first he was angered by the fabncation, m the end h 

tossed the paper aside with a laugh. , 

mer L man was drunk or cnmmally malicious, he said 
that afternoon, from his perch on the bed, when Biissenden h 
arrived and dropped limply mto the one chair 
‘But what do you care?’ Bnssenden asked ^ ^ 
desire the approval of the bourgeois swine that read the news- 
papers?’ 

Martuithoughtfor a while, then said: u*,. 

‘No, I ready don’t care for their approval, not a v i ^ 
other hand, it’s very hable to make my relations wi 

family a trifle awkward Her father ^ 

Soaalist, and this miserable stuff will dmch his belief Not Aat 1 
care for his opinion - but whafs the odds? I want to read yo 
what I’ve been doing today It’s “Overdue’ , of course, and Pm 

just about halhvay through ' j .. 

He ivas reading aloud when Mana thrust open c oo 
mhcred m a young man in a natt)' suit, who glanrc ns v } ^ 
hun. noting tlie od-bumer and tlie kitchen m the comer before 
his gtize wandered on to Martm 


JXX,- 
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*Sit down/ Brissenden said. 

Martin made room for the young man on die bed, and waited 
for him to broach his business 

1 heard you speak last night, Mr Eden, and I've come to inter- 
view you,’ he began. 

Brissenden burst out m a hearty laugh. 

‘A brother Socialist^' the reporter asked, with a quick glance at 
Brissenden that appraised the colour-value of that cadaverous and 
dymg man. 

‘And he wrote that report,’ Martin said softly. ‘Why, he is only 
a boy I’ 

don’t you poke him?’ Brissenden asked ‘I’d give a thou- 
sand dollars to have my lungs back for five minutes ’ 

The cub reporter was a t^e perplexed by this talking over him, 
and aroimd him, and at him. But he had been commended for his 
brilliant description of the Socialist meetmg, and had further been 
detailed to get a personal mterview with Martin Eden, the leader 
of the organized menace to society. 

‘You do not object to havmg your picture taken, Mr Eden?’ he 
said Tve a staff photographer outside, you see, and he says it wall 
be better to take you nght away, before the sun gets lower. Then 
we can have the mterview afterwards ’ 

‘A photographer/ Brissenden said meditatively. Toke him, 
Martm - poke him I ’ 

I guess I’m getting old,’ was the answer. T know I ought, but 
I really haven’t the heart. It doesn’t seem to matter/ 

‘For his mother’s sake,’ Brissenden urged. 

TFs worth considering,’ Martm rephed; ‘but it doesn’t seem 
worth while enough to rouse sufficient energy m me. You see, it 

does take energy to give a fellow a pokins. Besides, what does it 
matter?’ ^ ^ 

‘That’s right — that’s the way to take it,’ the cub announced 
ainly, though he had already begun to glance anxiously at the 
door. 

‘But it wasn’t true, not a word of what he wrote,’ Martin went 
on, confinmg his attention to Brissenden. 

Tt was just in a general way a description, you imderstand,’ the 
cub ventured, ‘and, besides, it's good advertising. That’s what 
coimts It was a favour to you.’ 
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a^ertising, Martin^ old boy/ Brissenden repeated 
‘And It was a favour to me - thmlc of that!' was Martinis 

contribution. 

Xet me see - where were you bom, Mr Eden?" the cub asiced, 
an air of expectant attention. 

^ doesn't take notes/ said Brissenden. 'He remembers it all/ 
at IS sufficient for me." The cub was trying not to look 
omed Tfo decent reporter needs to bother with notes/ 
a li sufficient ... for last night’ But Brissenden was not 

ciple of qmetism, and he changed bis attitude abruptly, 

^ It myself, if I fall dead on 

th^oor the next moment* 

ow will a spanking do ?’ Martin asked. 
rjJ^^nden considered judiaally, and nodded his head, 
th instant Martin was seated on the edge of the bed, with 

face downwards across his knees. 

Vo Martin warned, ‘or else rU have to punch 

^ ac^ It would be a pity, for it is such a pretty face.’ 
and descended, and thereafter rose and fell in swift 

ljut ^^lythm. The cub stmggled and cursed and squirmed, 
one h Brissenden looked on gravely, though 

® e grew exated and gripped the whisky-bottle, pleadmg: 
just let me swat him once.’ 

played out’ Martin, said, when at last he 
^ Tt is quite numb/ 

the cub and perched him on the bed 
mdi arrested for this/ he snarled, tears of boyish 

^or inning down his flushed cheeks. Til make you siveat 

be h ^ thing 1’ Martin remarked. "He doesn’t realize that 
Square npon the downward path. It is not honest it is not 

the \ ^ manly, to tell hes about one’s fellow-creatures 

'^a} he has done, and he doesn't know it' 

‘Y<L ^ come to us to be told/ Brissenden filled in a pause, 
ttnd 1,^ '''bom he has maligned and injured My grocer will 
boy IM refuse me credit now. The worst of it is tliat die poor 
jien- beep on this way until he detenorates into a first-class 
paper man, and also a first-class scoundrel/ 
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*But there is yet time/ quoth Bnsscnden. ‘\Viio loiows but what 
you may prove the humble instrument to sa\c him. Wliy didn't 
you let me s^vat hun just once? I’d lilte to have had a hand in 
it’ 


TU have you arrested, the pair of you, you b-b-big brutes/ 
sobbed the errmg soul. 

‘No; his mouth is too pretty and too weak ’ Martin shook his 
head lugubnously. ‘I’m afraid I’ve numbed my hand in vam. The 
young man cannot reform. He \vill become eventually a very 
great and successful newspaper man. He has no consaence. That 
alone will make him great’ 

With that the cub passed out of the door, in trepidation to the 
last for fear that Bnssenden would hit hun in the back witli the 
bottle he still clutched. 


In the next morning’s paper Martin learned a great deal more 
about hunseM that was new to him. ‘We are the sworn enemies 
of soaety,’ he found himself quoted as saymg m a column mter- 
view. ‘No, we are not Anarchists, but Soaahsts’ When the re- 


porter pomted out to hun that there seemed little difference 
between the two schools, Martin had shrugged his shoulders in 
silent affirmation His face was desenbed as bilaterally asym- 
metrical, and various other signs of degeneration were described. 
^eaaUy notable were his thug-hke hands and the fiery gleams 
in his bloodshot eyes 

r nightly to the workmen in the 

^ Park, and that among the Anarchists and agitators that 
th^e mflamed the mmds of the people he drew the largest 
au ences and made the most revolutionary speeches The cub 
pamted a high-hght picture of his poor htde room, its oil^tove, 
an e one ^air, and of the death's-head tramp who kept him 
compaity, ^ wriio looked as if he had just emerged from twenty 
y^ of soht^ confinement m some fortress dungeon. 

t- ^ industnous He had seamed around and nosed 
history, and procured a photograph of Hig- 
s Cash Store, with Bernard Higginbotham himself 
oPTij- T front. That gentleman was depicted as an intelh- 

Wil business man, who had no patience with his 

in 1 ^ Soaahstic views, and no patience with the brother- 

w ei er, whom he was quoted as charactenzing as a la2y. 
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good-for-nothing who wouldn't take a 30b when it was offered to 
tun, and who would go to gaol yet Hermann von Schmidt, 
Marian's husband, had likewise been mterviewed He had called 
Martm the black sheep of the family, and repudiated him ‘He 
tried to sponge off of me, but I put a stop to that good and quick,' 
von Schmidt had said to the reporter. ‘He knows better than to 
come buinmmg around here. A man who won't work is no good, 
take that from me.’ 

This time Martm. was genuinely angry. Bnssenden looked upon 
the affau as a good joke, but he could not console Martm, who 
^ew that it would be no easy task to explam to Ruth. As for her 
father, he knew that he must be overjoyed with what had hap- 
pened, and that he would make the most of it to break off the 
engagement How much he would make of it he was soon to 
realize. The afternoon mail brought a letter from Ruth Martm 
opened it with a premonition of disaster, and read it standmg at 
oe open door when he had received it from the postman. As he 
^ead, mechamcally his hand sought his pocket for the tobacco 
^d brown paper of his old agarette days He was not aware that 
0 pocket was empty, or that he had even reached for the matenals 
Vnth which to roll a cigarette. 

ff V^as not a passionate letter. There were no touches of anger 
It But all the way through, from the first sentence to the last, 

3 a sounded the note of hint and disappomtment She had ex- 
better of him. She had thought he had got over his youthful 
dness, that her love for him had been suffiaently worth while 
0 ^able him to hve seriously and decently. And now her father 
mother had taken a firm stand, and commanded that the en- 
gagement be broken. That they were j'ustified m this she could not 
3 dmit. Then relation could never be a happy one It had been 
jg ^’^^te from the first But one regret she voiced m the whole 
down’ ^ ^ Martin ‘If only you had settled 

self!' ^ position, and attempted to make somethmg of your- 
she wrote ‘But it was not to be Your past hfe had been too 
3 nd irregular I can understand that you are not to be blamed. 

Uj only act according to your nature and yom early tram- 

sim 1 ° ^ blame you, Martm. Please remember that It \vas 

®ot m a ^^^^ke. As fadier and mother had contended, v/c vere 
de for each other, and we should both be happy because it 
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was discovered not too late. , . . Tiierc is no use trying to see me/ 
she said towards the last. ‘It would be an unliappy meeting for 
both of us, as well as for my mother I feel, as it is, that I have 
caused her great pain and worry I shall have to do much living to 
atone for it’ 

He read it through to the end carefully a second time, then sat 
down and replied He outlined the remarks he had uttered at the 
Soaalist meeting, pointing out that they were in all ways the 
converse of what the newspapers had put in his mouth Towards 
the end of the letter he was God’s own lover, pleading passionately 
for love. Tlease answer,’ he said, ‘and in your answer you have to 
tell me but one thing. Do you love me? That is all - the answer 
to that one question ?’ 

But no answer came the next day, nor the next. ‘Overdue’ lay 
untouched upon the table, and each day the heap of returned 
manusenpts under the table grew larger For the first time Martin’s 
glorious sleep was interrupted by insomma, and lie tossed through 
long restless nights Three tunes he called at the Morse home, but 
was turned away by the servant who answered the bell Brissenden 
lay ack m ^ hotel, too feeble to stn out, and, though Martin was 
with him often, he did not worry him with his troubles. 

For Martm’s troubles were many The aftermath of the cub 
re^rter’s deed was even wider than Martm had antiapated The 
0 guese grocer refused him further credit, while the greengrocer, 
who was an American and proud of it, had caUed hun a traitor 
o rountry, and refused further dealings with him — carrying 

^ ^ cancelled Martm's account, 

and forbade him ever to attempt to pay it The talk m the neigh- 
^mhood reflected the same feeling, and mdignation against 
Martin r^ higk No one would have anything to do with a 
n dubious and fnghtened, but she 

IVnm fh children of the neighbourhood recovered 

jiTirl -fr ^ J ^ 8^^°d carnage which once had visited Martin, 
distances they cafled him ‘hobo’ and ‘bum’. The 

onp mf- steunchly defended him, fightmg more than 

one pitched ba^e for his honour, and black eyes and bloody noses 

t ZTa/bt' 

Once Martm met Gertrude on the street, down m Oakland, 
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took his 








been generated in the ^mbterranean barracoons of the slave,'?, and 
were no more than the agony and sweat of the crowded miscrablcs 
and weaklings. 


Overdue still continued to he forgotten on the table Every 
manuscript that he had had out now lay under tlie table Only 
rae manmenpt he kept going, and that was Bnssenden's 
xphemera His bicycle and black suit were again m pawn, and the 
typevmter people were once more worrying about the rent But 
sue things no longer bothered him. He was seeking a new orien- 
tation, and until that was found his life must stand still 

ter several weeks, what he had been waiting for happened. 
^ 1, street It was true she was accompanied by 

er ro er Norman, and it was true that they tried to ignore liini» 
and that Norman attempted to wave him aside. 

^ ^th my sister, I’ll call an officer,' Norman 

threatened 'She does not wish to speak with you, and your insis- 
tence is insult ’ j > j 

If you persist you U have to call that officer, and then you’ll 
ge your name in the papers,’ Martm answered grimly 'And now 

RudiT^^' officer if you want to. I'm going to 

‘I want to have it from your own lips,’ he said to her. 

^ i>he w^ pale and trembling, but she held up and looked 
mquirmgly. ^ 

question I asked in my letter,’ he prompted. 

1 ^ ™P^^cnt movement but Martin checked hmi 
with a swift look. 

She shook her head. 

^ aU of your own free wdl ?’ he demanded. 

^ ^ ^ low, firm voice, and with deliberation. It 

TTIP ^ You have disgraced me so that I am ashamed 

is all T Ybey are all talkmg about me, I know That 

, ^ You have made me very unhappy, and I never 

Wish to see you again.’ 
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‘friends I Gossip! Newspaper misreportsl Surely sucli tilings 
are not stronger than love? I can only behe\e that you never 
loved me.’ 

A blush drove the pallor from her face. ^ 

‘After what has passed?’ she said famtly. ‘Martin, you o no 

knov/ what you are saying. I am not common. ^ 

‘You see, she doesn’t want to have anything to o wi you, 
Norman blurted out, starting on with her. 

Ivlartin stood aside and let them pass, fumbling unconsaous y 
in his coat-pocket for the tobacco and brown papers t were no 

there. , , 

It was a long walk to North Oakland, but it was not im e 
'^ent up the steps and entered his room that he J 

walked It He fomid himself sitting on the edge of t^ 
starmg about him hlte an awakened somnai^^t. He 
‘Ovordue’ laying on the table, and drew up to an an reac 
for }m pen. There \7as in his Bature a logica 
completeness Here was something undone It ^ i 

ag^t the completlOB of somethtag else Now to aonietog else 
had been firrish^ and he would apply und 

It was finished, mat he would do next he id * 

he did know was that a climacteric in his We had been 
A penod had been reached, and he was rounding it oS m wk- 
manlike fashjon. He was not curious about We ™ 

soon enough find out what it held m store for him. Whatever it 
was, It did not matter. Nothing seemed to^matter 
Tor five days he toiled on at 'Overdue , 
nobody, and eating meagrely. On the mommg of the ^th day Ae 
possnln brought him a thin letter from Ae eAtor »f 
non A glance told him that -Ephemera’ 'sms a^epted “We have 
snbmito Ae poem A Mr Caitwnght Bruce,' Ae ^ or went on 
to say, 'and he has reported so favourably “P™ it we cannot 
let rt go As an earnest of out pleasure m publishing Ae poem let 
me teh you Aat we have set it for the August numba, our July 
number being already made up fWiAy extend our please and 
Aanks to Mr Brissenden. Please send by return mad his photo- 
graph and biographical data. If our honoranum is unsa^aaory, 
kindly telegraph us as once, and sate what you consider a fair 

price,’ 


Since the Iionoranum they had offered wa<; three hundred and 
fifty dollars^ Martin thouglit it not ^s'orth vliile to telegraph- 
Then, too, there was Bnssenden’s consent to he gamed Well, he 
had been right, after all Here was one maga 7 inc editor who kne^v^ 
real poetry when he saw iL And the pnee was splendid, esen 
though it was for the poem of a century As for Cartsvnght Bruce, 
Martin knew that he was the one critic for whasc opinions Bns* 
senden had any respect. 

Martui rode down tosvn on an clcctnc car, and as he ss'atchcd 
the houses and cross-streets shppmg by he was aware of a regret 
that he was not more elated over his friend's success and over his 
own signal victory TJie one critic in the United States had pro- 
nounced favourably on the poem, wdidc his own contention tliat 
good stuff could find its way mto tlie magazmes had proved 
correct But enthusiasm had lost its sprmg m him, and he found 
that he was more anxious to see Bnssenden than he was to carry 
the good news The acceptance of the Parthenon had recalled to 
him that durmg his five days’ devotion to 'Overdue' he had not 
heard from Bnssenden, nor even thought about lum For tlie first 
toe Martm realized the daze he had been m, and he felt shame 
for ha^g forgotten his friend But even the shame did not bum 
very sharply He was numb to emotions of any sort, save the 
artistic ones concerned m the writing of ‘Overdue’ So far as other 
a airs were concerned, he had been m a trance For that matter, 
He was stiff m a trance All this life through wluch the electric 
car whirr^ seemed remote and unreal, and he would have eX- 
penenced Me mterest and less shock if the great stone steeple of 
to chinch he passed had suddenly crumbled to mortar-dust upon 


hurried up to Bnssenden's room, and hurne 
r “ AH luggage u-as gone 

looked a,ti >ny address?’ he asked the clerk, wh 

looked at hun curiously for a moment. 

^aven’t you heard ?’ he asked. 

Martm shook his head 

Suiade^Slinf found dead in bee 

i.uiade Shot hunself through the head ’ 

one else' to heat his voice, like som< 

0 e else s voice, from a long way off, askmg the question. 
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■No Tlie body ww shipped East aftei tha inquest Lawyers en- 
eaced by his people saw to the arrangeiocnts 
They were quick about it, I must say, Martin commente 
'Oh, I don’t kmow It happened five days ago.' 

Tive days ago?’ 

Tes, five days ago ’ 

‘Oh,’ Martin said, as he turned and went out j 4. « 

At tlie comer he stepped into the Western Union and sent a 
telegram to the Portiiciion, advising them to procee y 
publication of the poem He liad m his pocket but ve cen 
which to pay his car-fare lioitie, so he sent tlm m^sage co e 
Once in hrs room, he resumed his ^v^tlng The days ai^ n^ 
came and went, and he sat at his table and wrote on. e 
nowhere, save to the pawnbroker, took no exerc^e, 
methodically when he was hungry and had 0 , 

and ]ust as methodically went without when e a no 
cook. Composed as the story was, in advance, apter y ^ P ' 
he nevertheless saw and developed an opening t at , 

power of It, though it necessitated twenty *o“ond adioo 
words It was not that there was any viOl need t g 

should be done well, but that lus artistic canoM ““Pf 
to do It well He worked on in the daze, strange y e 
the world around him, feeling like a familiar 
hterary trappings of his former life He remembered that 
had said that a ghost was the spirit of a man wo 
who did not have enough sense to know it, and he pa 
moment to wonder if he were really dead an unbare ° 

1 Came the day when ‘Overdue’ was finished Hie agent of 
tJTcwnter firm had come for the machine, an ^ r r i 
while Martin, on the one chair, typed the last ° 
chapter. Tims’, he wrote, m capitals, at the en , an 
Was indeed finis He watched the typewriter c^nne 

door with a feelmg of relief, then went and ° t-Viirtv- 

He was faint from hunger. Food had not passed his 
^ hours, but he did not think about it He ^n 
dosed eyes, and did not think at all, while t e az P 

slowly welled up. saturating his consaousness HaH m 

hegau mutt^ng aloud lie lines of an anonymous po^m- 
, senden had been fond of quoting to him. Mana, listen g 
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anxiously outside his door, was pcrtur])cd by l)is monotonous 
utterance. Tlie words in tliemsclvcs were not signilioint to iier» 
but the fact that he wassaymg them v/as. 1 have done/ Avas the 
burden of the poem 


' "I iiave done - 
Put by the lute. 

Song and singing soon arc o\ cr 
As the airy shades that hoscr 
In among the purple closer, 

I have done - 

Put by the lute 

Once I sang as early thrushes 

Sing among the dewy bushes, 

Now I'm mute '' 

I am like a weary linnet, 

For my throat has no song in it; 
I have had my singing minute. 

I have done 
Put by the lute." ' 


-nrti longer, and hurried away to the stove, 

^ ^°^ 1 ''■'^th soup, putting into It the lion’s 

h-nm'^h K Vegetables which her ladle scraped 

wl 1 f r sat up, and 

hp?n ’ e^een spoonfuls reassunng Maria that'he had not 

P’ have any fever, 

tbp P/lrr r +1, 1, j ^ drearily, with drooping shoulders, on 
tf h™ «th laLitre eyes that 
come in ™Pper of a magazine, which had 

of light into * ''at' "'h'th lay unopened, shot a gleam 

SuS^?t i P<=rtlLon’ ha thou^' 

Bmsendm werlh^^I^f ““““ ■Tphemera”. H only 

stopnei ‘EnhenT^ magazine, when suddenly he 

aTBear^wTr ‘’T Sorgeovs headpiece 

pmee wL decorations On one side of the head- 

photograph nf e r'y P °^°Btaph; on the other side was the 
toSeiilfr Bnteh Ambassador A pre- 

Avere no noefc? in A ° ^ John Value as saying that there 

P Amenca, and the pubhcation of ‘Ephemera' was 
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the Tarth^non^s Tliere, talce that, Sii John Value I’ Cart^ght 
Bruce was descnhed as the greatest critic in America, an e was 
quoted as saymg that 'Ephemera’ was the greatest pom evCT 
written m America. And, finahy, the editors forewor en e 
with: 'We have not yet made up our mmds entirdy as to me 
ments of "Ephemera”; perhaps we shall never be able tojlo so. 
But we have read it often, wondermg at the words and their 
arrangement, wondering where Mr Bnssenden got em, an ow 
he could fasten them together ’ Then followed the poem, 

'Pretty good thmg you died, Bnss, old man, Marto murmuie , 
lettmg the magazme slip between his knees to e oor. 

The cheapness and vulgarity of it was nauseating, an 
noted apathetically that he was not nauseated very mucU we 
ivished he could get angry, but did not have energy enoug o 
He was too numb. His blood was too congealed to accelerate to 
swift tidal-flow of indignation. After aU, what it ma 
was on a par with all the rest that Bnssenden had condemned 

r Maxtin communed; Ixe would never have forgiven 

me.’ u f h 

Rousing himself with an effort, he possessed himseff ot a ox 

which had once con tamed typewnter paper mg ^ 
contents, he drew forth eleven poems which e 

written. These he tore lengthwise and crossw^e an , , 

the waste-basket He did it langmdly. and, when he had finished, 

sat on the edge of the bed, stanng blankly before across 

How long he sat there he did not know, un ^ Zinte It 
Rti sighdess vision he saw form a long horizonta me 
'vas cunous But as he watched it grow m definiteness he saw to 
^t was a coral reef smobng m the white Pacific surg 
hue of breakers, he made out a smaU canoe, an 
In the stem he saw a young bronzed 
Vloth. dippmg a flashing paddle. He 
^as Moti, tlie youngest son of Tati, tlm c le , rp 

and beyond diat smokmg reef lay the s%vce ^ the^md 
, the chiefs gra^ house by the river’s mouth It wj^ the end 

the day, and Moti was coming home from the fishi g • 
t»ng for the rush of a big breaker v hereon to the 

he saw himself, sitting fonvard in the canoe as e 
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sat in the past, dipping a paddle that waited Moti's word to dig 
m like mad when tlie tiirquoLse wall of the great breaker rose 
behind tliem. Next, he was no longer an onlooker, but he was 
himself in the canoe, Moti was crying out; tiiey were both thrust- 
ing hard with their paddles, racing on the steep face of the flying 
turquoise Under the bow the water was hissing as from a steam- 
jet, the air was filled with driven spray, there was a rush and 
rumble and long-echoing roar, and the canoe floated on the plaad 
water of the lagoon Moti laughed and shook tlie salt water from 
his eyes, and together they paddled m to tlie pounded-coral beach, 
where Tati's grass walls through the cocoa-nut pahus showed 
golden in tlie settmg sun. 

The picture faded, and before his eyes stretclicd the disorder 
of his squaUd room He strove m vam to see Tahiti again He knew 
there was singing among the trees, and tliat the maidens were 
dancmg m. the moonlight, but he could not see them- He could 
see only the littered witing-table, the empty space where the type- 
UTiter had stood, and the unwashed \vmdow-pane. He closed his 
eyes with, a groan, and slept 



He slept heavily aU night, and did not stir until aroused by the 
postman on morning round Martin felt tired and passive, and 
went through his letters aimlessly One thin envelope, from a 
robber magazme, contamed a cheque for twenty-two dollars He 
had been «fumimg for it for a year and a half He noted its amount 
apathetically ^e old-tune thrill at receiving a publisher’s cheque 
was gone. e his earher cheques, this one was not pregnant 
vn promise o great things to come. To him it was a cheque for 

enty o o ars — that was all — and it would buy bitn some- 
thmg to eat 

Another cheque was in the same mail, sent from a New York 
pa)^ent for some humorous verse which had been 
accep e mont is before It was for ten dollars An idea came to 
Hun, winch he calmly considered He did not know what he was 
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going to do, and he felt in no hurry to do anything. In the mean- 
time he must hve. Also he owed numerous debts Would it not De 
a paying mvestment to put stamps on the huge pile o 
scripts under the table and start them on their travels again e 
or two of them might be accepted. That would help him to ve. 
He deaded on the investment, and, after he had cashed cheques 

at the bank down in Oakland, he bought ten-dollar 
postage-stamps The thought of going home to hreaWast m 
his stuffy litde room was repulsive to him For the st e 
refused to consider his debts He knew that in his 
manufacture a substantial breakfast at a cost o om 
to twenty cents. But, instead, he went mto the Forum e 
ordered a breakfast that cost two dollars. He tippe t e wai 
quarter, and spent fifty cents for a package of Egyptian agare . 
It was the first tune he had smoked since Ruth asked him s p. 
But he could see now no reason why he should not, an , ^ 
he v'anted to smoke. And what did the money ^tter ° 

<^ts he could have bought a package of Dur am ^ , 

papers and roUed forty agarettes - but what of it? ^ 

^0 meanmg to him now. except what it would 
He was chardess andrudderte and he had no port to 
^ting mvolved the least living, and it was hvmg a • 

Ike days shpped along, and he slept eight hours ^ 

^ight Though now, while waitmg for more ^keTi^’ 
the Japanese restaurants where meals were serw 
his Wasted body filled out, as did the hollows m c , 

kuger abused himself with short sleep, overwork, an 7* 

He wrote nothing, and the books were closed He 
^t in the hills, and loafed long hours m ^ 

fcends or acquamtances, nor did he make an)^ e _ 

^^11- He wasVaitmg for some impulse from he knew no 
put his stopped hfe into motion again. In mean 
I’ei^med nm down, planless, and empty and i e. 

^ On« he made a tap to San ftancisco to look «P 

at the 1... J. I,, .tenoed into the upsBiE entrance, 



'^uueu, and turned and fled thiougn 
inghtened at the thought of hearing 
he fled furtively, for fL that some of the real dirt might 

^ce along and recognize hi^ 
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Sometimes he glanced over the magarincs and ncN^papers to 
see how 'Ephemera' was being maltreated. It liad made a hit But 
what a hit I Everybody had read it, and eveiybody was disaissing 
whether or not it was really poctr)^ Tiic local papers had tahen it 
tip, and daily appeared columns of learned criticisms, facetious 
editorials, and serious letters from subscribers. Helen Della Dclmar 
(proclaimed svitli a flourisli of trumpets and rolling of tomtoms 
to be the greatest woman poet m tlie United States) denied Bns- 
senden a seat beside her on Pegasus, and wrote voluminous letters 
to the pubhc, proving that he was no poet. 

The Parthenon came out in its next number patting itself on 
the back for the stir it had made, sneering at Sir John Value, and 
exploitmg Brissenden's death \vith ruthless commercialism. A 


newspaper with a sworn circulation of half a million published an 
ongmal and spontaneous poem by Helen Della Delraar, m wluch 
she gibed and sneered at Bnssenden. Also, she was gmlty of a 
second poem, in which she parodied him. 

Martm had many times to be glad that Bnssenden was dead. 
He had hated the crowd so, and here all that was finest and most 
sacred of hun had been thrown to the crowd Daily the vi\Tsectioii 
rf Beauty went on Every nincompoop m the land rushed mto 
free prmt, floatmg then weazened httle egos mto the public eye 
on the i^ge of Brissenden's greatness Quoth one paper : behave 
received a letter from a gentleman who wrote a poem lust like ib 
only better some time ago ' Another paper, m deadly senousness, 
repro^g Helen Delia Delmar for her parody, said ; ‘But imques- 
tionably Miss Delmar wrote it m a moment of badmage, not quite 
with the reject that one great poet should show to Siother, and 
perhaps to the greatest However, whether Miss Delmar be lealous 

“Ephemera”, it is certam that she, 
thousands of others, is fascinated by his work, and that the 
day may come when she wiU try to write Imes like his ' 

Mi^cts began to preach against ‘Ephemera’, and one, who 
too stoutly stood for much of its content, was expelled for heresy. 
The great poem contributed to the gaiety of the world The comic 
verse-wnters and toe cartoonists took hold of it with screaming 
laughter, and in the personal columns of society weekhes jokes 
were perpetrated on it to toe effect that Charley Erensham told 
Archie Jennings, m confidence, that five lines of ‘Ephemera^ would 
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toe a man to beat a cripple, and tliat ten bncs would send him 
to the bottom of the river. 

Martin did not laugh, nor did he grit Ins tectli in anger 
eSert produced upon him vvas one of great sadness ^ 
of his whole world, vvith love on the pinnacle, tlic ® 
zinedom and tlic dear public was a small crash in ec ^ nssen 
had been wliolly right m his judgement of the magazmes, an e, 
Martm, had spent his arduous and futile years in or ct o 
out for himself. The magazines w ere all Bnssen en la ^ 

^ere, and more Well, he was done, he solaced imse 
hitched his waggon to a star, and been land m a pes 
D^arsh The visions of Tahiti - dean, sweet Tahiti - were co g 
to bun more frequently. And there were tlie ow frarlintr 

the high Marquesas , he saw himself often, rnuah the 

schooners or frail little cutters, slipping out at dawn 
reef at Papeete, and beginning the long beat thxoug P 
atolls to Nuka-hiva and die Bay of Taiohae, where 
Imew, would lull a pig in honour of his coming, ^ 

Taman's flower-garlanded daughters wouU seize ^ 

''^th song and laughter garland him with flowers anewer 

were c^lLg. and he knew that sooner or later he would answer 
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g traverse he had made through the realm or ^uw ^ ^ 
the Parthenon cheque of three hundred and fifty dollars w^ 
warded to fum, hfimued it over to the local ^ 

attended to Bnssenden’s affairs for has a y- 
receipt for the cheque, and at the same time gave a 

hundred dollars Bnssenden had let him have ^ ^ 

The time was not long when Martin ceased pahomzmg *e 
Japanese restaurants At the very moment w en e a 
doned the fight the ttde turned But “bad turned too at^ 
Without a lU ha opened a thin envelope from the M.Ito- 
niunt, scanned the face of a cheque that represente ee un 
dollars, and noted that it was the payment on acceptance for 
'Adventure' Every debt he owed m the world, mdu^g the pawn- 
shop with Its usurious interest, amounted to than a hunM 
dollars And when he had paid everything, andhfte e un 
dollar note with Brissenden's lawyer, he stdl had over a im e 
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dollars m pocket He ordered a suit of clothes from t!)r tailor, and 
ate his meals in the best cafes in tov, n He ‘.till slept in his little 
room at Maria s, hut the sight of his ness clotiics caused tlic 
neighbourhood children to cense from calling him ‘holro* and 
tramp from the roofs of wood slieds and oscr back fences 
'Wiki-Wiki', las Hawaiian short store, v as bought by Wctrrrn's 
Monthly for two hundred and fifty doflnrs 'Hie Northern Rcvinv 
took Ins assay. The Cradle of Beauts', and Afne) intos/i's Mngii' 
zine took TIic Palmist’ - tlie poem he had wTittcn to Marian The 
editors and readers w'erc back from their summer sacations, and 


manuscripts were being liandlcd quickly But Martin could not 
puzzle out what strange whim animated them to thes general 
acceptance of the things tlicy had persistently rejected for two 
years. Nothing of Ins had been publislicd He was not Icno’.sm 
anysvhere outside of Oakland, and in Oakland, with the few who 
t ought they knew him, he was notorious as a red-shirt and a 
oaa ist. So tliere was no explaining tius sudden acceptability of 
is wares It was sheer jugglery of fate. 

refused by a number of magazines, lie had 

^Ken Bnssenden’s rejected advice, and started Tlie Shame of the 

un on the round of publishers After several refusals, Sincletree, 

uanuey and Co accepted it. promising full publication ''When 

artin asked for an advance on royalties, they wTOtc that sucli 

was not eir ^tom, that books of tliat nature rarely paid for 

emselves, and that they doubted if his book would sell a thous- 

a figuTcd what the book would earn him on such 

^ ^ dollar, on a royalty of fifteen per cent, it 

hundred and fifty dollais He deaded that if 

vpnf. ° r ^g3in he would confine himself to fiction 'Ad- 

Jh ^ Jiad brought h im twice as much from 

aiToSl”'''''!! i^ewspaper paragraph he had read so long 

accenfanr A first-class magazmes did pay on 

cente a v^n a ^ ^ word, but four 

thev hnnoW ’ ^A ^ paid him. And, furthermore, 

las7r]in his? - this 

last thought he accompanied with a grin. 

nchte'm^Th” ^gletree, Daxnley and Co , offering to sell but his 
did not^a w ^ame of the Sun’ for a hundred doUars, but they 
e take the risk. In the meantime he was not in need 
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of money, for several of liis later stories had hem 
paid for. He actually opened a bank account, "w ere, 
debt -rrr^-ia coir#>ra1 ktmdred dollars to his 


tor. He actually opened a Dans 
debt in the world, he had several hundred dollars o 
‘Overdue’, after having been declined by a 
came to rest at the Meredith-Lowell Company, 
the five dollars Gertrude had given him, and his reso 
It to her a hundred tunes over; so he wrote or ^ ^ 

loyalties of five hundred dollars To his surprise, a ch^^ Jor 
^unt, accompanied by a contract, came y 
cashed the cheip e into five-dollar gold pieces, and telephoned Ge 

trude that he wanted to see her. 

ri - _ _ 



W .he had made Appretensive of trouble sue nao 

few dollars she possessed mto her hand-satc » au ctmnhled for- 

4e that disaster had overtakeu her brother that 

«rd, sobbing, mto hrs arms, at the same tune thrustmg the satchel 

mutelyathim. T,„t T didn't want a row with 

1 d have come myself, he said ^ut 1 . -iirelv hap- 

^ Higginbotham, and that is what wo 

^ ‘Hell he all right after a time,' she assured 

■vvondered what the trouble was that ^ i Ve to see a man 

best get a job first, an’ steady down. Bernard <ioes 1 ^ ^ 

at honest work That stufi m the newspapers b P 

never.saw ’m so mad before.’ ^ ^ 

I m not going to get a job, Marto sa 
can tell VnTn so from me. I don t need a j > 

He emphed the hundred gold pieces into her lap in a glinting, 

tinklmg stream. , j have 

^ou remember that fiver you gave u-^fhers of different 

car-fare? Well, there it is, vnth umety-mne brothers of ditterent 

ages, but all of the same size.’ ^hpwasnow 

. If Gertrude had been faS^ned when she^am^d^^^e w- -- 

m a panic of fear Her fear was such A t 

notsuspiaous She was convinced She racihnncrh it 

and her heavy hmhs shrank under the golden s 

Were burning her. 

fft’s yours 1’ he laughed. 
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She buist into tears, and began to moan, 'My poor boy, my poor 
boy r 

He was puzzled for a moment. Then he divined tlie cause of licr 
agitation, and handed her the Mereditli-Lowcll letter which had 
accompanied the cheque. She stumbled throiigii it, pausing now 
and again to svipe her eyes, and when she had finished, said : 

'An' does it mean that you come by tlic money lionestly?’ 

'More honestly tlian if I'd won it in a lottery I earned it ' 

Slowly faith came back to her, and she re-read the letter care- 
fully. It took him long to explain to her the nature of tlie trans- 
action whiclx had put the money into his possession, and longer 
stdl to get her to rmderstand that the money was really hers, and 
that he did not need it 

1 11 put it m the bank for you,’ she said finally. 

'YouU do nothing of the sort It's yours, to do ^vlth as yon 
please, and if you won’t take it I’ll give it to Mana. She’U know 
what to do widi it I’d suggest though, that you hire a servant and 
take a good long rest ’ 

I m gom to tell Bernard all about it' she announced when she 
was leavmg 

Martm wmced, then grumed. 

'Yes, do,’ he said. ‘And then, maybe, he'll invite me to dmner 
agam ’ 

‘Yes, he will - 1 m sure he will I ' she exclaimed fervently, as she 
drew bun to her and kissed and hugged hum 



I 


One day Martin became aware that he was lonely. He was healthy 
and strong and had nothmg to do The cessation from writing and 
n of Bnssenden, and the estrangement from 

Ruth, had made a big hole m his hfe; and his life refused to be- 
pmned do'vra to good hvmg in caf& and the smoking of Egyptian 
agarettes It was true, the Sonth Seas were calling to him, bht he 
had a feelmg that the game was not yet played out m the United 
States Two hooks were soon to be published, and he had more 
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^ks that might find publication Money could be made out of 
and he would wait and take a sackful of it mto the South 
^ He Imew a vaU^ and a bay m the Marquesas that he could 
for a thousand Chili dollars. The valley ran from the horse- 
^ ^ land-locked bay to the tops of the dizzy, doud-capped peaks, 
^ contamed perhaps ten thousand acres It was filled with tropi- 
^ irmts, Wild chickens, and wild pigs, with an occasional herd of 
a cattle, while high up among the peaks were herds of wild 
harned by packs of wild dogs The whole place was v/ild. Not 
2 uinan bemg lived in it And he could buy it and the bay for a 

^ou^andChihdollais. 

bay, as he remembered it was magnificent with water deep 
^ough to accommodate the largest vessel afloat and so safe that 
^ ^ nth Pacific Directory recommended it as the best careenmg 
ships for hundreds of miles aroimi He v/ould buy a 
~ those yacht-like, coppered crafts that sailed lilte 
V' ~ tradmg copra and pearling among the islands. He 
buiM valley and the bay his headquarters He \vould 

'all ^ P^^^rchal grass house like Tati's, and have it and the 
schooner filled with dark-skinned servitors He 
^ entertain there the factor of Taiohae, captains of wandenng 
^ South Pacificnff-raff. He would keep 

booI ontertam like a pnnce. And he would forget the 

^ opened and the world that had proved an 


rr ®^t wait in California to fill the sack with 

Jr.id-. ■^^^^dy it was beginmng to flovr in If one of the boofe 
might enable hun to sell the whole heap of raanu- 
j ° collect the stones and the poems mto bool.s, 

^ 'valley and the bay and the schooner He 

'■’'rffe again Upon that he v^as resoh cd But m the 
the pubheation of the boosts, he must do 
more tlian In c dazed and stupid m tlie sort of unrarinr. 


all, they were his kind, these working people. He had been 
bom among them, he had lived among them, and, though 
he had strayed for a time, it was well to come back among 
them. 

Tf It ain’t Mart !’ he heard someone say; and the next moment 
a hearty hand was on his shoulder. "Where you hen all the time? 
Ofi to sea ? Come on an’ have a drink.’ 

It was the old crowd m which he found himself - tlie old crowd, 
with heie and there a gap, and here and there a new face. Hie 
fellows were not hncklayers, but, as in the old days, they attended 
all Sunday picmcs for the dancmg, and the fightmg, and the^fun. 
Martm drank with them, and began to feel really human once 
moie He was a fool to have ever left them, he thought; and he 
was very certam that his sum of happiness would have been 
greater had he remamed with them, and let alone the books and 
the people who sat m the high places Yet the beer seemed not so 
good as of yore It didn’t taste as it used to taste Bnssenden had 
spoiled hun for steam beer, he concluded, and wondered if, after 
aU, the books had spoiled hun for compamonship with these 
friends of his youth He resolved that he would not be so spoiled, 
and he went on to the dancmg pavihon. Jurnny, the plumber, he 
met there, m the company of a tall, blonde gul who promptly for- 
sook hun for Martm 

'Gee, ifs like old tunes,’ Jimmy explained to the gang that gave 
hun the laugh as Martm and the blonde whirled away m a waltz. 
'An’ I don’t give a rap I'm too damned glad to see ’m back. Watch 
’m waltz, eh ? It’s hke silk Who’d blame any girl ?’ 

But Martin restored the blonde to Jimmy, and the three of them, 
with half a dozen friends, watched the revolvmg couples, and 
laughed and joked with one another. Everybody was glad to see 
Martm back No book of his had been published, he carried no 
fictitious value m then eyes They liked hun for hunself He felt 
hke a prmce returned from exde, and his lonely heart burgeoned 
in the geniahty m which it bathed He made a mad day of it, and 
was at his best. Also, he had money in his pockets, and, as m the 
old days when he returned from sea with a pay-day, he made the 
money fly. 

Once, on the danang-floor, he saw Lizzie Connolly go by m the 
arms of a young workmg man, and later, when he made the round 
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^ &e pavflion, he came upoTi her sitting by a refreshment-table, 
^^nse and greetings over, he led her av/ay into the grounds, 
^aere they could talk ^^dthout shouting down the music From 
. e iDstant he spoke to her she was his He knew it She showed it 
^ tbe proud humility of her eyes, in every caressing movement of 
^ proudly earned body, and in the way she hung upon his 
She was not the young girl as he had known her. She was 
^ woman now, and Martin noted that her wild, defiant beauty had 
^proved, losing none of its wildness, while the defiance and the 
seemed more in control beauty, a perfect beauty I’ he mur- 
admiringly under his breath. And he knew she was his, 
all he had to do was to say ‘Come I' and she would go with 
over the world wherever he led. 

bven as the thought flashed through his bram, he received a 
oeavy blow on the side of his head that nearly knocked him down, 
t Was a man’s fist, duected by a man so angry and m such haste 
fi^at the fist had missed the jaw for which it was aimed Martin 
as he staggered, and saw the fist coming at him in a wild 
Just as a matter of course he ducked, and the fist flew harm- 
^ly past, pivoting the man who had driven it. Martin hooked 
^th ius left, landing on the pivotmg man with the weight of his 
“®oy behmd the blow The man went to the ground sidewise, 
®aped to his feet, and made a mad rush. Martin saw his passion- 
istorted face, and wondered what could be the cause of the fel- 
oVs anger But while he wondered he shot in a straight left, the 
^^ight of his body behind the blow. The man went over back- 
wards, and fell m a crumpled heap Jimmy and others of the gang 
^®re ninnmg towards them 

bf artm was thnUmg aU over This was the old days with a ven- 
geance, with then dandng, and their fightmg, and then fun While 
e kept a wary eye on his antagonist he glanced at Lizzie Usually 
hie gnls scream^ when the fellows got to scrappmg, but she had 
screamed She was looking on with bat^ breath, leaning 
slightly forward, so keen was her interest, one hand pressed to her 
breast, her cheek flushed, and m her eyes a great and amazed 
admiration. 

The man. had gamed his feet, and was strugglmg to escape the 
restrammg arms that were laid on bun. 

She \\^ waitm’ for me to come back T he was prodaurung to 
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all and sundry. ‘Slie was waitin’ for me to come back, an’ then 
that fresh guy comes buttm’ in Let go o' me, I tell yeh I'm gom’ 
to fix ’im I’ 

"What's eatin’ yer?’ Jimmy was demanding, as he lielped hold 
the young fellow back. That guy’s Mart Eden. He’s nifty with his 
mits, lemme tell you that, an’ he’U eat you alive if you monkey 
■with ’uru’ 

"He can’t steal her on me that way,’ the other interjected. 

"He licked the Hym’ Dutchman, an’ you know him/ Jimmy 
went on expostulatmg ‘An’ he did it in five rounds. You couldn’t 
last a minute against him, see I’ 

This information seemed to have a mollifying effect, and the 
irate young man favoured Martm with a measuring stare. 

"He don’t look it,’ he sneered; but the sneer was without passion. 
"That’s what the Hym’ Dutchman thought,’ Jimmy assured 
jiiTTi. "Come on, now; let’s get outa this. There’s lots of other gnls. 
Come onl’ 

The young fellow allowed himself to be led away towards the 
pavihon, and the gang followed after him. 

"Who IS he?’ Martm asked Lizzie. 'And whafs it all about» 
anyway?’ 

Aheady the zest of combat, which of old had been so keen and 
lasting, had died down, and he discovered that he was self- 
analytical, too much so to hve, smgle heart and single hand, a 
primitive existence. 

Lizzie tossed her head. 

"Oh, he’s nobody I’ she said "He’s just ben keepm’ company with 
me I had to, you see,’ she explamed, after a pause. "I was gettm’ 
pretty lonesome But I never forgot.’ Her voice sank lower, and 
she looked straight before her. Td throw ’m do'wn for you any 
time’ 

Martm, looking at her averted face, kno'wing that all he had to 
do was to reach out his hand and pluck her, fell to pondermg 
whether, after aU, there was any real worth m refined, gramma- 
tical English, and so forgot to reply to her. 

Tou put It aU over him,’ she said tentatively, 'with a laugh 
Tie’s a husky young fellow, though,’ he admitted generously. 
"If they hadn’t taken him away, he might have given me my hands 
full.' 
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Vt'as that lady friend I seen voii v.'ith tliat -night?’ she 
^ed abruptly. 

Oh, just a lad) friend,’ v/as his answer 

t v.as a long time ego/ she murmured contcmplatisely ‘It 
^ems Idte a thousand years * 

^ut Martin went no farther into the matter He led the conver- 
sation off into other clianncls The) had lunch in the restaurant, 
ore he ordered svinc and expensive delicacies, and afterwards lie 
anced with her, and wnlh no one but her, till she svas tired He 
t\’as a good dancer, and she whirled around and around with him 
|ti a heaven of delight, her head against Ins shoulder, wishing that 
tt could last for eset. Later nr die afternoon they strayed off 
among the trees, svhcrc, in the good old fashion, she sat down while 
he sprawled on his back, his head m her lap He lay and dozed, 
J^hile she fondled his hair, looked dosvn on Ins closed eyes, and 
him without reserve Looking up suddenly, he read the ten- 
aer advertisement in her face Her eyes fluttered down, then they 
opened and looked into his svith soft deffance. 

‘I’ve kept straight all these years,' she said, her voice so low that 
^I'vas almost a whisp er 

In his heart Martin knew that it was the miraculous truth And 
his heart pleaded a great temptatioiL It was m his power to make 
her happy Denied happiness himself, why should he deny happi- 
ness to her? He could marry her and take her do-wn with him to 
dwell m the grass-walled castle m the Marquesas The desire to do 
Was strong, but stronger stiff was the imperative command of 
his nature not to do it In spite of himself, he was stiff faithful to 
hove. The old days of hcence and easy livmg were gone He could 
not bung them back, nor could he go back to them. He was 
changed - how changed he had not realized until now, 

'I am not a marrymg man, Lizzie/ he said hghtly. 

The hand caressing his hau paused perceptibly, then went on 
''vith the same gentle stroke He noticed her face harden, but it 
Was -with the hardness of resolution, for stiff the soft colour was 
in her cheeks, and she was all glo-wing and meltmg. 

‘I did not mean that she began, then faltered. 

‘Or, anyway, I don’t care I 1 don’t care!' she repeated Tm 
proud to be your fnend I’d do anytbmg for you. I’m made that 
way, I guess.' 


Martin sat up. He took her hand in his. He did it deliberately, 
with warmth, but without passion; and such warmth dulled 
her. 

'Don’t let’s talk about it,’ she said. 

‘You are a great and noble woman,’ he said ‘And it is I who 
should be proud to know you And I am, I am ’ You are a ray of 
hght to me in a very dark world, and I’ve got to be straight with 
you, just as straight as you have been ’ 

‘I don’t care whether you’re straight with me or not You could 
do anythmg with me You could throw me in the dirt an’ walk on 
me. An’ you’re the only man in the world that can,’ she added, 
with a defiant flash. 'I am’t taken care of myseK ever smce I was 
a kid for nothm’.’ 

‘And it’s just because of that that I’m not going to,’ he said 
gently. ‘You are so big and generous that you challenge me to 
equal generousness I’m not marrying, and I’m not - well, lovmg 
mthout marrymg, though I’ve done my share of that m the past 
I’m sorry I came here today and met you. But it can’t be helped 
now, and I never expected it would turn out this way But look 
here, Lixzie ! I can’t begm to teU you how much I like you I do 
more than like you I admire and respect you You are magnificent 
and you are magnificently good But what’s the use of words ^ Yet 
there's somethmg I’d hke to do You’ve had a hard We - let me 
make it easy for you ’ (A joyous hght welled mto her eyes, then 
faded out agam ) ‘I’m pretty sure of getting bold of some money 
soon - lots of It’ 

In that moment he abandoned the idea of the valley and the 
bay, the grass-walled castle and the tnm white schooner After aU, 
what did it matter^ He could go away, as he had done so often, 
before the mast, on any ship, bound anywhere. 

‘I'd hke to turn it over to you. There must be something you 
want - to go to school or business college. You might like to study, 
and be a stenographer I could fix it for you Or maybe your father 
and mother are Imng I could set them up in a grocery-store, or 
somethmg Anythmg you want, just name it, and I can fix it for 
you ' 

She made no reply, but sat, gazing straight before her, dry-eyed 
and motionless, but ^v^th an ache m tlie tliroat wliich Martin 
di\ ined so strongly that it made his own throat ache. He regretted 
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had spoken. It seemed so tawdry what he had offered her - 
®ere money - compared with what she offered him He offered her 
extraneous thmg with winch he could pait without a pang, 
^e she offered hun herself, along with disgrace, and shame, and 
heaven. 

on’t let’s talk about it,’ she said, with a catch in her voice 
she changed to a cough She stood up. ‘Come on, let’s go 
I'm aU tired out' 

he day was done and the merrymakers had nearly all departed, 
as Martm and Li2zie emerged from the trees they found the 
gang waitmg for them. Martm knew immediately the meanmg of 
^ frouble was brewmg. The gang was his bodyguard. They passed 
out through the gates of the park mth stragglmg m the rear a 
second gang - the friends that Lizzie’s yoimg man had collected 
avenge the loss of his lady Several constables and special police 
o&cers, antiapatmg trouble, trailed along to prevent it, and 
herded the two gangs separately aboard the tram for San Fran- 
Martin told J immy that he would get off at Sixteenth Street 
^^tion, and catch the electric car mto Oakland Lizzie was very 
^hiet, and without interest m what was impendmg. The tram 
pulled mto Sixteenth Street Station, and the waiting electric car 
uould be seen, with the conductor impatiently clangmg the gong. 

'There she is,' J imm y counselled Tvlake a run for it, an' we’ll 
hold 'em hack Now you go 1 Hither up I’ 

The hostile gang was temporarily disconcerted by the man- 
houvre, then it dashed from the tram m pursmt The staid and 
Sober Oakland folk who sat upon the car scarcely noted the yoimg 
fellow and the girl who ran for it and found a seat m front on the 
outside They did not connect the couple wth Junmy, who sprang 
on the steps, crymg to the motor-man * 

‘Slam on the )Uice, old man, an’ beat it outa here I' 

The next moment Jimmy whnled about, and the passengers saw 
him land his fist on the face of a runnmg man who was trymg to 
board the car Thus Jimmy and Ins gang, strung out on the long, 
lower steps, met the attacking gang Tlie car started Avith a great 
clanging of its gong, and, as Jimmy’s gang dro\ c off the last assail- 
ants. It loo jumped off to finish up Uie job The car dashed on 
leaving the flurr)' of combat far bclimd, and its dumbfounded pas 
sengers never dreamed that the quiet >oung man and die pretty 
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working girl sitting in the comer on tlie outside seat had been the 
cause of the row. 

Martin had enjoyed the fight, with a recrudescence of the old 
fighting thrills. But they quickly died away, and he was oppressed 
by a great sadness. He felt very old - centimes older than those 
careless, care-free young companions of his other days. He had 
travelled far - too far to go back Their mode of life, which had 
once been his, was now distasteful to him. He was disappomted m 
it all He had developed into an ahen. As the steam beer had tasted 
raw, so their compamonship seemed raw to him. He was too far 
removed Too many thousands of opened books yawned between 
them and him He had exiled hunself. He had travelled in the vast 
realm of mtellect until he could no longer return home On the 
other hand, he was human, and his gregarious need for companion- 
ship remamed unsatisfied He had found no new home. As the 
gang could not understand him, as his own family could not under- 
stand hun, as the bourgeoisie could not imderstand him, so this 
gul beside him, whom he honoured high, could not understand 
hun nor the honour he paid her. His sadness was not untouched 
with bitterness as he thought it over. 

‘Make it up ivith him,' he advised Lizzie, at parting, as they 
stood m front of the working-man’s shack in which she lived near 
Sixth and Market He referred to the young feUow whose place he 
had usurped that day. 

T can't . . now,’ she said. 

‘Oh, go on > ’ he said jovially. ‘All you have to do is whistle, and 
he’ll come runnmg.’ 

‘I didn’t mean that’ she said simply. 

And he knew what she had meant 

She leaned towards him as he was about to say good mght But 
she leaned, not imperatively, not seductively, but wistfully and 
humbly He was touched to the heart His large tolerance rose up 
in him. He put his arms around her and kissed her, and knew that 
upon his own lips rested as true a kiss as man ever received. 

Tvly God 1’ she sobbed ‘I could die for you ! I could die for you !’ 
She tore herself from him suddenly, and ran up the steps He 
felt a quick moisture in his eyes 

'Martin Eden,’ he communed, 'you’re not a brute, and you’re 
a damn poor Nietzsche-man. You’d marry her if you could, and 
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fill her quivering heart full 'svith happiness But you can t, you 
can’t I And it’s a damn shame I 

The poor old tramp explains his poor old ulcers, he 
tered, remembermg his Henley. ‘ ‘Tife is, I think, a blunder and a 
shame,” It is - a blunder and a shame.’ 



The shame of the sun’ was published in OctobCT As Martin 
the cords of the express package, and the half-dozen comph- 
laentaiy copies from the publishers spilled out on t e ^ ^ ^ 
heavy sadness fell upon him. He thou^t of the wild dehght^t 
would have been his had this happened a few short months before, 
and be contrasted that delight that should have been mth ^ 
present uncaring coldness His book, his first book, and h« pulse 
had not gone up a fraction of a beat, and be was only sad 1 It meant 
htde to Imn now. The most it meant was that it might brmg som 

money, and little enough did he care for money. - ^ 

He earned a copy out into the kitchen, and P/esmted it to Man^ 
‘1 did It,' he explained, m order to clear up her bewilderment 1 
wrote it in the room there, and I guess some few ^arts of yom 
vegetable soup went into the makmg of it. Keep it It s yours Just 

to remember me by, you know.' ^ tt i ^ 

He was not bragging, not showing off His sole mo&ve wm to 
make her happy, to make her prond of hun, to )ustJy her long 
faith in him She put the book m die front room, on top of the 
family Bible. A sacred thing was this book her lodga had made, a 
fetish of friendship It softened the blow of Ins haring been a 
laundryman, and, though she could not understand a line of it, 
she knew that every hue of it was great She was a simple, prac- 
tical, hard-working woman, but she possessed faith m large on- 

dowment r , r- , 

Jiwt ns emononlcssly as he had received The Shame of tiie Sun 

did he read the reviews of it that came in w cckly from the clipping 
bureau The booh was making a hit, that was evident It meant 
more gold in the monev -sack He could fix up Lizzie, redeem all ins 
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promises, and still have enough left to build his grass-walled casde. 

Singletree, Darnley and Co had cautiously brought out an edi- 
tion of fifteen hundred copies, but the first reviews had started a 
second edition of twice the size through the presses; and ere this 
was dehvered a third edition of five thousand had been ordered A 
London firm made arrangements by cable for an English edition, 
and hot-footed upon this came the news of French, German, and 
Scandinavian translations m progiess.The attack upon the Maeter- 
Imck School could not have been made at a more opportune mo- 
ment A fierce controversy was precipitated Saleeby and Haeckel 
endorsed and defended The Shame of the Sun’, for once findmg 
themselves on the same side of a question Crookes and Wallace 
ranged up on the opposmg side, while Sir Ohver Lodge attempted 
to formulate a compromise that would jibe with his particular 
cosmic theories Maeterlmck’s followers ralhed round the standard 
of mysticism. Chesterton set the whole world laughing with a. 
senes of alleged non-partisan essays on the subject; and the whole 
afiair, controversy and controversialists, was wellnigh swept mto 
the pit by a thundermg broadside from George Bernard Shaw. 
Needless to say, the arena was crowded with hosts of lesser lights, 
and the dust and sweat and dm became terrific. 

fit is a most marvellous happenmg,’ Smgletree, Damley and Co. 
wrote Martin, a cntical, philosophic essay selhng like a novel. 
You could not have chosen your subject better, and all contribu- 
tory factors have been unwarrantedly propitious We need scarcely 
to assure you that we are makmg hay while the sun shmes Over 
forty thousand copies have already been sold m the Umted States 
and Canada, and a new edition of twenty thousand is on the 
presses We are overworked trying to supply the demand Never- 
theless, we have helped to create that demand We have already 
spent five thousand dollars m advertising. The book is bound to be 
a record-breaker 

Tlease find herewith a contract m duphcate for your next book, 
which we have taken the liberty of forwarding to you You will 
please note that we have increased your royalties to twenty per 
cent, which is about as high as a conservative publishing house 
dares to go If our offer is agreeable to you, please £11 in the proper 
blank space with the title of your book. We make no stipulations 
concenung its natiue. Any book on any subject If you have one 
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written, so mucli the better. Now is the tune to strike. The 
non could not be hotter. 

On receipt of signed contract, we shall he pleased to make you 
advance on royalties of five thousand dollars. You see, we have 
faith in you, and we are going in on this thing big. We should 
like also to discuss with you the drawing up of a contract for a 
f®ni of years — say, ten — during which we shall have the exclusive 
^gkt of publishmg m book form all that you produce But more of 
this anon ’ 

Martm laid down the letter and worked a problem m mental 
anthmetic, findmg the product of fifteen cents times sixty thous- 
and to be nme thousand dollars He signed the new contract 
inserting “The Smoke of Joy’ m the blank space, and mailed it 
kack to the publishers along with the twenty story ettes he Sad 
^tten in the days before he discovered the formula for the news- 
paper storyette And, promptly as the United States Mad could 
deliver and return, came Smgletree, Damley and Co. s cheque for 
five thousand dollars 

I Want you to come down town with me, Maria, this afternoon 
about two o’clock,’ Martin said, the morning the cheque arrived. 
Or, better, meet me at Fourteenth and Broadway at two o dock. 
I H be lookmg out for you ’ 

At the appomted tune she was there, but shoes was the only 
clue to the mystery her muid had been capable of evolving, and 
she sufiered a distinct shock of disappomtment when Martin 
Walked her right by a shoe-store and dived into a real estate office, 
^^^hat happened thereupon resided for ever after m her memory' as 
a dream Fine gentlemen smded at her benevolently as they talked 
With Martin and one another, a typewriter dicked, signatures 
were aSlxed to an imposing document, her o^vn landlord w'as there 
too, and affixed his signature; and wdien all w^as over and she w^as 
outside on the side-walk, her landlord spoke to her, saying • 'Well, 
Maria, you w'on’t have to pay me no seven dollars and a half this 
month ’ 

Mana w^as too stunned for spccdi 

‘Or next month, or the next, or the next,’ her landlord said. 

She thanl cd him incoherently, as if for a favour And it v. as not 
until she had returned home to North Oakland, and conferred with 
her own kind, and had llie Portuguese grocer mvcsiigatc, that she 
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really knew that ^he was the owner of the little lionsc in which 
she had lived, and for winch she had paid rent so long 

‘Why don’t you trade with me no more V the Portuguese grocer 
asked Martin diat evening, stepping out to liail him ^^])cn lie got 
olf the carj and Martin explained that he wasn’t doing Ins o^TO 
cooking any more, and then went in and had a drink of wine in 
the house He noted it was the best wine the grocer liad in stock. 

Maria, Martin announced that night, 'I’m going to Icaie you. 
And you re going to leave here yourself soon. Tlien you can rent 
the house and be a landlord yourself. You’ve a brother in San 
Leandro or Haywards, and he’s in tlie milk business. I want you 
to send all your washing back unwashed — understand ? — un- 
washed, and to go out to San Leandro tomorrow, or Haywards, or 
wherever it is, and see that brother of yours TeU him to come to 
see me. 1 11 be stoppmg at the Metropole, down m Oakland. He’ll 
know a good milk-ranch when he sees one.’ 

And so It was that Mana became a landlord, and the sole owner 
of a dairy, with two hired men to do the work for her, and a bank 
account that steadily mcreased, despite the fact that her whole 
brood wore shoes and went to school Few persons ever meet the 
fairy prmces they dream about, but Mana, who had worked hard, 
and whose head was hard, who had never dreamed about fairy 
prmces, entertamed hers m the guise of an ex-laimdryman. 

^ In the meantime the world had begun to ask, ‘Who is this Mar- 
tin Eden^ He had dechned to give any biographical data to his 
publishers, but the newspapers were not to be demed Oakland was 
his own town, and the reporters nosed out scores of individuals 
who could supply information AH that he was and was not, aU 
that he had done, and most of what he had not done, was spread 
out for the delectation of the pubhc, accompamed by snapshots 
and photographs - the latter procured from the local photo- 
grapher, who had once taken Martm's picture, and who promptly 
copyrighted it and put it on the market At first, so great was his 
disgust with the magazmes and all bourgeois soaety, Martm 
fought against pubhaty , but in the end, because it was easier than 
not to, he surrendered He found that he could not refuse tiimsplf 
to the speaal writers who travelled long distances to see him. 
Then, again, each day was so many hours long, and, since he no 
longer was occupied with wntmg and studying, those hours had 
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to be occupied somehow ; so he yielded to what was to him a ^ 

Permitted interviews, gave his opinions on literature an p o 
Sophy, and even accepted invitations of the bourgeoisie, e 
settled do^vn into a strange and comfortable state of min . e n 
longer cared He forgave everybody, even the cub reporter w o 
had pamted him red, and to whom he now granted a tuil page, 

^thspeaally posed photographs. . 

He saw Lizzie occasionally, and it was patent that she regi 
die greatness that had come to him It widened the space e 
them Perhaps it was with the hope of narrowing i ^ n 
yielded to his persuasions to go to night-school an 
Hge, and to have herself gowned by a wonderful tosmake , 

'charged outrageous prices She improved visibly om ay o , 
nntil Martin wondered if be was doing ngbt, for he 
her compliance and endeavour was for lus sake, e , 

make herself of worth m his eyes - of the sort of wot e see 
to value Yet he gave her no hope, treatmg her m brothaly 

the Meted, M 

Co. in the height of his popularity, and, b^g ction, m po 
sales It made even a bigger strike than The Shame of th^ W 
^eek after week his was the credit of the unprece en e p 
ance of bavmg two books at the head of the list of best sellas 
only did the story take with the fiction-readers, or ose w 
The Shame of the Sun’ with avidity were likewise ^t^ncted to & 
sea-story by the cosmic grasp of mastery wit ^ ® 

handl Jit kst, he had attacked the literature of ^y^ticism, and 
done It exceedmgly well, and, next, he had succes y supp 
the very literature he had exposited, thus provmg himself to be 

that rare cenius, a critic and a creator in one. , n i j 

Money poured m on him, fame poured in on im, le as ic 
comet-like through the world of literature and he Avas mote 
amused tlian interested by the stu he was making ne t mg ivas 
puzzlmg him - a little thing that would have puzzled die world 
had It knoun But the Avorld would have puzzled over his hes 
puzzlement rather than o\cr the little thing that to him loomed 
gigantic Judge Blount inMted him to dinner That v. ns the little 
thing, or the beginning of the little thing, that was soon to be- 
come the htg thing He had insulted iudge Blount, treated him 
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abominably, and Judge Blount, mcchng lilni on the ttrcct, ini lied 
im 0 inner arlin betliouglit Inmiclf on the nmneroue orca- 

r,T ™,"' Blount at the Morjcs’. and iilien 

f dge Blount hod not invited him to dinner. Wliy )u,d he not in- 

hHwI I* "0‘ changed 

foetTh et ‘l>u -l-fforcnce? The 

of hoS.,? n°/ ® 'n«<lo 'lie covers 

tne llfT " '''“ "O' =0">«lunq ho hod 

?ud«Zun ‘ ,'"'■‘"'7^"^ ncconiphrhcd at the very time 

SDencer and h “ general view, and sneerine at his 

dinner, ^ X c ous value, that fudge Blount invited Jiim to 

hB™mplac"TCr,Sd‘'at'’th '7“’“°"’ ^^cvctlmg the 
women-kind «,»« u it dmner, where, with tlicir 

rmS mIS f al°“" >n Hh phees. 

warmly seconded by Hge“u"“' f 

should nermif u,, n ^enwell, urged privately that Martin 

dub toXh Mnn^d " “P Styx - L ultra-select 

of attainment. And decI^^T 

ever. Mined, and was more puzzled than 

overwSn^^by^t^°j^^°d^ manuscripts He was 

Be was a styhslwi^ meafund^'l^'^'le discovered that 

after publisW 7116 Cradle nf R f Northern Review, 

a dozen smular^essays whirb w him for half 

heap had not Burtin’s Mapazr^"^^ suppbed out of the 

him five hundred dollars each for'fT ^ 

he would supply the demand but ala Th^ 

He remembered that all thew rr. thousand dollars an essay. 

very mogazuresZ w^^ow ^'"'‘1 i>y 

lefeals had been coId-bloodM them And then- 

bun sweat, and riow h^ They made 

Magu»„e pmd hrs price rh“v“:;s“:^I 

nortUrl Rr«cw^“tPfp„„7,„‘’y the 

ers , The Yard-Sbek of the Ego', Thilosophy of Dlusiou', 'God and 
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Clod, ‘Art and Biolog}’’, ‘Critics and Test-Tubes’, ‘Star-Dust’, and 
The Dignit) of Usury' - to raise storms and rumblings tliat U'ere 
a day m dying dos^m 

Editors wote to bun, telling bun to name his owm terras, which 
he did, but it was al%\ ays for work performed He refused reso- 
lutely to pledge himself to any ncv. 'thing The thought of again 
setting pen to paper maddened him He had seen Brissenden tom 
to pieces by the crowd, and. despite the fact that limi tlie crowd 
^cclauned, he could not get over the shock, nor gather any respect 
for the crowd His ^ cry popularity seemed a disgrace and a treason 
h) Brissenden It made him wince, but he made up his mind to go 
on and fill the money-bag 

He received letters from editors hke the foUouung : About a 
year ago we were unfortunate enough to refuse your collection of 
love poems ^57e were greatly impressed by them at the tune, but 
certain arrangements already entered into prevented our taking 
them. If you still have them, and if you will be kind enough to for- 
them, we shall he glad to publish the entue collection on 
your own terms We are also prepared to make a most advantage- 
ous offer for brmging them out m book fomn’ 

Martm recollected his blank-verse tragedy, and sent it instead 
He read it over before mailing, and was particularly impressed by 
its sophomonc amateurishness and general rottenness But he sent 
It. and It was published, to the everlastmg regret of the editor The 
public was mdignant and incredulous It was too far a cry from 
Martm Eden’s high standard to that senous bosh It was asserted 
that he had never written it, that the magazme had faked it very 
clumsily, or that Martm Eden was emiilatmg the elder Dumas, 
and at the height of his success was havmg his writmg done for 
him. But when he explained that the tragedy was an early effort 
of his literary childhood, and that the magazme had refused to be 
happy unless it got it, a great laugh went np at the magazine’s 
expense, and a change m the editorship followed. The tragedy was 
never brought out m book form, though Martm pocketed the 
advance royalties that had been paid 

Coleman’s Weekly sent Martm a lengthy telegram, costing 
nearly three hundred dollars, offermg him a thousand dollars an 
article for twenty articles He was to travel over the United States 
with aU expenses paid, and select whatever topics mterested Httu! 
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Tile body of (he tdcy,r.iin v-nc fkvottd to livj;otbri«l topic, in 
order to ‘;lio\v bun the freedom of r.inn., th n vm^ :n h'^ hi*; The 
only rc'ttnction placed upon him v,t', liri he lonf.iic h'rm^If 
to the United States Martin ’^eni Iilc iiiahihty to acrcj?t and hb 
regrets by wire 'collect'. 

‘Wiki-Wiki’, published in 'Wanrn'- \fo'{fhIv. ssas an in.''tan- 
tancoiLs success It svas brought out afterv irds m a v icle nnrgintd, 
beautifully decorated solume, that struc! tiie hohda) trade and 
sold like svildfirc The critics v.ere unanimous in the hchef that it 
would take its place s\ith Uiost tv.'o classics isso great svTitcrs, 
The Bottle Imp’ and Tlie Magic Skm’ 

The public, lioweser, received the 'Smoke of fo\’ collection 
rather dubiously and coldly Tlie audacity and uncons ontionality 
of the storyettes svas a shock to bourgeois morality and prc)udicc, 
but when Pans went mad oscr tlie immediate translation that ss as 
made, the Amencan and English reading public folios*, cd suit and 
bought so many copies that Martin compelled the conscrv*afisc 
house of Singletree, Darnley and Co to pa) a flat royalt)' of 
tsventy-five per cent for a third book, and thirty per cent for a 
fourth These tsvo volumes comprised all the short stones he had 
written, and which had received, or were receiving, serial publica- 
tion. *1116 Ring of Bells' and hrs horror stones constituted one 
collection, the other collection svas composed of 'Ads*cnturc’, The 
Pof, 'Wine of Life , The Whirlpool*, The Josthng Street*, and 
four other stories TheMeredith-LowellCo captured the collection 
of all his essays, and the Maxraillian Co got his 'Sea Lyrics' and 
the I^ve-Cycle , the latter receisung serial publication in tlie 
Ladies Home Companion, after the payment of an extortionate 
pnee. 

Martin heaved a sigh of rehef when he had disposed of the last 
manuscript The grass-walled castle and the white coppered 
schooner were very near to him Well, at any rate, he had dis- 
proved Bnssendens contention that nothing of ment found its 
, way mto the magazmes. His own success demonstrated that Bris- 
senden had been wrong And yet, somehow, he had a feeling that 
Bnssenden had been right after alL ‘The Shame of the Sun’ had 
been the cause of his success more than the stuff he had written. 
That stuff had been merely madental It had been rejected right 
and left by the magazmes. The pubhcation of 'The Shame of the 
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un had started a controversy and precipitated the landslide in 
^favour Had there been no 'Shame of the Sun’ there would have 
no landshde, and had there been no miracle m the go of The 
ame of the Sun' there would have been no landshde. Smgletree, 
and Co attested that miracle They had brought out a 
edition of iBfteen hundred copies, and been dubious of sellmg 
It They were experienced publishers, and no one had been more 
^tounded than they at the success which had followed To them 
had been m truth a miracle They never got over it, and every 
better they wrote hun reflected then reverent awe of that first 
Mysterious happenmg They did not attempt to explam it. There 
no explaming it. It had happened. In the face of all experience 
M 4e contrary, it had happened. 

So it was, reasomng thus, that Martin questioned the validity of 
^ popularity. It was the bourgeoisie that bought his books and 
poured its gold mto his money-sack, and, from what httle he knew 
of the bourgeoisie, it was not dear to him how it could possibly 
Tpreaate or comprehend what he had written. His intrinsic 
beauty and power meant nothing to the hundreds of thousands 
Who Were acclaiming hun and buymg his books He was the fad 
of the hour, the adventurer who had stormed Parnassus while the 
gods nodded The himdreds of thousands read him and acclaimed 
bun With the same brute non-understandmg with which they had 
ffong themselves on Bnssenden's Tphemera’ and tom it to pieces - 
a wolf-rabble that fawned on him instead of fangmg him Fawn 
Or fang, it was aU a matter of chance One thmg he knew with 
absolute certitude ‘Ephemera’ was infinitely greater than any thmg 
he had done It was infinitely greater than anythmg he had in 
fum. It was a poem of centimes Then the tribute the mob paid 
him was a sorry tnbute mdeed, for that same mob had wallowed 
Tphemera’ mto the mire He sighed heavily and with satisfaction. 
He was glad the last manusenpt was sold, and that he would soon 
be done with it alL 
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Mr Morse met Martin in the office of the Hotel Metropole. 
Whether he had happened there just casually, intent on other 
affairs, or whether he had come there for the direct purpose of iR' 
vitmg him to dmner, Martin never could quite make up his mind, 
though he inclmed towards the second liypothesis At any rate, 
invited to dinner he was by Mr Morse ~ Ruth’s father, who had 
forbidden him the house and broken off tlie engagement 
Martin was not angry He was not even on his dignity He 
tolerated Mr Morse, wondenng the while how it felt to eat such 
humble-pie He did not decline the mvitation Instead, he put it 
off with vagueness and indefiniteness, and inquired after the 
famdy, particularly after Mrs Morse and Ruth He spoke her name 
mtoout hesitancy, natmally, though secretly surprised that he 
had had no mward quiver, no old familiar maease of pulse and 
warm surge of blood 


He had many invitations to dmner, some of which he accepted, 
ersons got t emselves mtroduced to him in order to mvite him to 
dmner And he went on puzzlmg over the little thmg that was 
becommg a great thmg Bernard Higgmbotham mvited him to 
toer He puzzled the harder He remembered the days of his 
desperate staiwation, when no one mvited him to dinner That 
w^as he time he needed dmners, and went weak and famt for lack 
oi ihe^and lost weight from sheer famme That was the paradox 
oi iL men he wanted dmners, no one gave them to hun, and noW 
that he could buy a hundred thousand dinners, and was losme his 
^petite, dinners were t^t upon him right and left But why? 
There was no justice in it, no rtent on his part He was no differ- 

work per- 
formed Mr and Mrs Morse had condemned him for an idler and a 

shirk, and, through Ruth, had urged that he take a clerk’s position 
in an office Furthermore, they had been aware of his work per- 
formed Manuscript after manusenpt of his had been turned over 
to them by Ruth They had read them It was the very same work 
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Aat had put his name in all the papers, and it was his name being 
I all the papers that led them to invite hum 

f 


One thing was certain : the Morses had not cared to have him 
or niniself or for his work. Therefore they could not want him 
^ow for himself or for his work, but for the fame that was his, 
erause he was somebody amongst men, and - why not? - because 
0 had a hundred thousand dollars or so That was the way bour- 
|6ois soaety valued a man, and who was he to expect it otherwise ? 
ut he Was proud He disdained such valuation He desired to be 
^ued for himself, or for his work, which, after all, was an expres- 
^on of himself. That was the way Lizzie valued him. The work, 
^th her, did not even count She valued him, himself. That was 
^y Jimmy, the plumber, and all the old gang valued hum 
had been proved often enough m the days when he ran with 
It had been proved that Sunday at Shell Moimd Park. His 
J^ork could go hang What they liked, and were willing to scrap 
lot, was just Mart Eden, one of the bunch, and a pretty good 
guy! 


^ Then there was Ruth. She had liked him for himself - that was 
^disputable. And yet, much as she liked him, she had liked the 
bourgeois standard of valuation more She had opposed his writmg, 
^ud pnnapaUy, it seemed to him, because it did not earn money. 
That had been her criticism of his ‘Love-Cyde'. She, too, had urged 
him to get a job It was true she refined it to ^position’, but it 
uieant the same thing, and m his own mind the old nomendature 
stuck. He had read her all that he wrote - poems, stones, essays - 
^ika-Wiki’, The Shame of the Sun’, everythmg. And she had 
always and consistently urged ium to get a job, to go to work. 
Good God I as if he hadn’t been workmg, robbmg sleep, exhausting 
hfe, m order to be worthy of her I 

So the little thmg grew bigger. He was healthy and normal, ate 
regularly, slept long hours, and yet the growmg little thmg was 
becoming an obsession. Work performed The phrase haunted his 
brain He sat opposite Bernard Higginbotham at a heavy Sunday 
dinner over Higginbotham’s Cash Store, and it was all he could 
do to restram himself from shoutmg out , 

Tt was work performed I And now you feed me, when then 
you let me starve, forbade me your house, and damned me because 
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I woiildn’t get a job. And the work was already done - all done. 
And now» when I speak, you check the thought unuttered on your 
lips, and hang on my lips, and pay respectful attention to what- 
ever I choose to say. I tell you your party is rotten and filled with 
grafters, and, instead of flymg into a rage, you hum and haw, and 
admit there is a great deal in what I say. And why ? Because I’ni 
famous; because Fve a lot of money. Not because I'm Martm Eden, 
a pretty good feUow, and not particularly a fool ! I could tell you 
the moon is made of green cheese, and you would snbscnbe to the 
notion - at least, you would not repudiate it - because I've got 
dollars, mountains of them. And it was aU done long ago, it was 
work performed, I tell you, when you spat upon me as the dirt 
under your feet' 

But Martm did not shout out. The thought gnawed m his bram, 
an unceasmg torment, while he smiled and succeeded m being 
tolerant. As he grew sdent, Bernard Higginbotham got the rems 
and did the talkmg He was a success himself, and proud of it He 
was self-made No one had helped him. He owed no man He was 
fulfillmg his duty as a atizen and brmgmg up a large family. And 
there was Higgmbotham's Cash Store, that monument of his oivn 
mdustry and abihty. He loved Bhggmbotham's Cash Store as some 
men loved then wives He opened up his heart to Martm, showed 
with what keenness and with what enormous plamung he had 
made the store And he had plans for it, ambitious plans The 
neighbourhood was growmg up fast The store was really too 
small If he had more room he would be able to put m a score of 
labour-savmg and money-savmg improvements And he would do 
it yet He was strammg every effort for the day when he could 
buy the adjoining lot, and put up another two-storey frame build- 
mg. The upstaus he could rent, and the whole ground-floor of both 
buildmgs would be Higgmbotham's Cash Store. His eyes glistened 
when he spoke of the new sign that would stretch dear across 
both buddmgs 

Martm forgot to listen. The refram of ‘work performed’ m his 
Q-wn bram was drowning the other's clatter. The refram mad- 
dened him, and he tried to escape from it. 

'How much did you say it would cost?' he asked suddenly. 

His brother-in-law paused in the middle of an expatiation on the 
' business opportunities of the neighbourhood He hadn’t said how 
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amcK it would cost But he knew. He had figured it out a score 

of times , 

‘At the way lumher is now/ he said, ‘four thousand co o ifc. 

'Including the sign?’ , i u u » 

T didn’t count on that It’d just have to come, onc't the bmldin 

^as there ’ 

‘And the ground?’ 

‘Three thousand more.’ , 

He leaned forward, hcking his hps, nervously spre g an 
closing his fingers, while he watched Martin write a eque. 
Wiea It ^ pLed over to him, he glanced at the amount - seven 

thousand dollars ,, .j, , ,, 

'I - 1 can’t afford to pay more than six per cent he said huskily. 

Martin wanted to laugh, but instead demanded . 

*Howmuch would that he?’ , •. j j 

‘Lenune see 1 Six per cent — six tunes seven our un e 

That would be thirty-five doDats a month, wouldn’t it?’ 

^S^ltou«^ction, we’U arrange it this way.’ Martin 
glanced at Gertrude. "You can have the pnnapd to krep yom- 
self d you’ll use the thirty-five doUais a month for cookmg ^d 
washmg and scrubbmg The seven thousand is yo^ if you U 
guarantee that Gertrude does no more todgeiy. h it a go 

Mr Higgmhodiam m 

more housework was an atironi to j ® .r 

r-notrno nf a mil, a bitter pilL That his wife 
cent present was the coatmg oi a pm, 

should not work I It gagged hmu -i. . c .t, 

‘AU right, then/ Martin said TU pay the thirty-five a month, 

reached across the table for the cheque But Bernard Higgin- 
botham got his hand on it first, crying . 

1 accept 1 1 accept I’ . , i j 

•When Martm got on the electric car, he was Very sick and 
tired He looked up at the asserti\ e sign 

The swine ’ ’ he groaned. The s^Vlne ! the swine T 
"When Mackintosh's Magazine published The Palmisti, featur- 
ing It ^vlth decorations by Berthier and unth two pictures by 
Wenn, Hermann \on Sclumdt forgot tliat he had called the verses 
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obscene He announced tliat his wife had inspired the poem, saw 
to It that the news reached the ears of a reporter, and submitted 
to an interview by a staff writer, w]io was accompanied by a staff 
photographer and a staff artist The result was a full page in a 
Sunday supplement, filled \vith photographs and idealizing the 
drawings of Marian, with many intimate details of Martin Eden 
and his family, and with the full text of ‘The Palmisf m large 
type, and republished by speaal permission of Mackintosh's Maga- 
zine It caused quite a stir in die neighbourhood, and good house- 
wives were proud to have die acquaintance of the great ivnter's 
sister, while those who had not made haste to cultivate it Her- 
mann von Schmidt chuckled in his little repair shop, and deaded 
to order a new lathe ‘Better than advertismg,' he told Manan, 
and it costs nothing ’ 

•We’d better have him to dumer,’ she suggested. 

And to dimer Martm came, making himself agreeable with the 
at wholesale butcher and his fatter wife - important folk they, 

Schimdt No a bait, however, had been required to draw them 

, , , great brother-m-law Another man at table 

who had sivallowed the same bait was the supermtendent of the 

Company Him von 
propitiate, because from him could 
qrhmJarf ^ Oakland agency for the bicycle So Hermam von 

,n 7 li! f “c'" ™derstand where it aU 

be bed fl ^ ‘ “gilt, while his wife slept, 

tUEt the world was a fool to buy them. 

nnw’lrJ^ f understood the situation 

only too weU, as he leaned back and gloated at von Schmidt's 

head, m fancy pun^g it wellmgh off of him, sendmg blow after 
blow home ,ust nght - the chuckle-headed Dutchman I One dung 
he did ^e about him, however Poor as he was, and determmed to 
nse^ he was, he nevertheless hired one servant to take the heavy 
work off Manaus hands Martin talked with the supermtendent 
of the Asa agencies, and after dinner he drew him aside with 
Hermann, whom he backed financially for the best bicycle store 
wth fittings m Oakland He went farther, and, in a private t-alk 
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Hermann, told bun to keep bis eyes open foT an automobile 
agenc) and garage, for there \%*as no reason that he should not be 
able to run both establishments successfully- 
With, tears in her eyes and her arms around his neck, Marian, 
at partmg, told Martin how much she loved him, and always had 
loved him. It was true there svas a perceptible halt midway m her 
assertion, which she glossed ov er with more tears and kisses and 
incoherent stammerings, and whicli Martm inferred to be her 
appeal for forgiveness for the tune she had lacked faith in him, and 
insisted on his gettmg a job 

*He can’t never keep his money, that’s sure,’ Hermann von 
Schmidt confided to his wife. *He got mad when I spoke of mterest, 
an’ he said, damn the principal, and if I mentioned it agam he d 
punch my Dutch head o2 ! That’s what he said - my Dutch head I 
but he’s all right, even if he ain’t no business man. He s given me 
uiy chance, an’ he’s all right.’ 

Invitations to dinner poured in on Martin, and the more they 
poured, the more he puzzled He sat, the guest of honour^^t a 
Bohemian Club banquet, with men of note whom he had heard 
and read about all his life, and they told him how, when they had 
read The Rmg of Bells’ m the Transcontinental, and The Pen and 
the Pearl’ in the Hornet, they had immediately picked him for a 
vonner. Tvly God, and I was hungry and m rags !’ he thought to 
himself. ‘Why didn’t you give me a dinner then? Then was the 
tune. It was work performed If you are feeding me now for work 
performed, why did you not feed me then, when I needed it? Not 
one word in “The Ring of Bells’’ nor m "The Pen and the Pearl’’ 
has been changed. No; you're not feedmg me now for work per- 
formed You are feedmg me because everybody else is feedmg me, 
and because it is an honour to feed me You are feeding me now 
because you are hard animals, because you are part of the mob, 
because the one blmd, automatic thought in the mob-mmd just 
now IS to feed me And where does Martin Eden and the work 
Martin Eden performed come m m all this?’ he asked himself 
plamtively, then arose to respond cleverly and wittily to a clever 
and witty toast. 

So it went WTierever he happened to be - at the Press Qub at 
the Sequeia Club, at pink teas and hterary gathermgs - always 
was remembered ‘The Rmg of Bells’ and ‘The Pen and the Pead' 
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when they were first published And always was Martin's mad* 
dening and unuttcred demand, 'Why didn't you feed me then’ It 
was work performed ‘The King of Bells" and "Tlic Pen and the 
Pearl” arc not changed one iota They were just as artistic, just as 
worth while, then as now. But you arc not feeding me for their 
sake, nor for the sake of anything else T have written Youhe feed* 
ing me because it is the style of feeding just now, because the 
whole mob is crazy with the idea of feeding Martin Eden.’ 

And often, at such times, he would abruptly sec sloucli in 
among the company a young hoodlum, in square-cut coat and 
under a stiff-rim Stetson hat It happened to him at the Ebell 
Society m Oakland one afternoon As he rose from his chair and 
stepped forward across the platform, he saw' stalk through tlie 
wide door at the rear of tlie great room the hoodlum with the 
square-cut coat and stiff-rim hat Five hundred fashionably gowned 
women turned their heads, so intent and steadfast was Martin's 
gaze, to see what he was seeing. But they saw only the empty 
aisle He saw the young tough lurching down that aisle, and won- 
dered if he vVould remove the stiff-nm, which never yet had he 
seen him without Straight down the aisle he came, and up the 
platform. Martin could have wept over that youthful shade of 
himself, when he thought of all that lay before him. Across the 
platform he swaggered, right up to Martin, and mto the fore- 
ground of Martin’s consaousness disappeared The five hundred 
women applauded softly with gloved hands, seeking to encourage 
the bashful great man who was their guest And Martin shook 
the vision from his bram, snuled, and began to speak. 

The Supenntendent of Schools - good old man ! -7 stopped 
Martin on the street and remembered him, recallmg scehes m Ins 
office when Martm. was expelled from school for fightmg 

'I read your “Ring of Bells”, in one of the magazmes, quite a 
time ago,’ he said. Tt was as good as Poe Splendid, I said at the 
tune - splendid 1’ 

Tes, and twice m the months that followed you passed me on 
the street and did not know me/ Martm almost said aloud ‘Each 
tune I was hungry, and headmg for the pawnbroker. Yet it was 
work performed. You did not know me then Why do you know 
me now?’ 

‘I was remarkmg to my wife only the other day/ the other was 
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saying, Vonldn’t it be a good idea to have you out to dinner some 
bcie? And she quite agreed v,itli me Yes, she quite agreed with 
me.’ 

‘Dinner?’ Martin said so sharply that it was almost a snarl. 

‘Why, yes, yes, dinner, you Imow — just pot luck with us, with 
your old superintendent, ymu rascal 1’ he uttered nervously, 
timorously pokmg Martin in an attempt at jocular fellowship. 

Martm went down the street in a daze. He stopped at the comer, 
mid looked about him vacantly. 

‘Well, m be damned I’ he murmured at last The old fellow 
Was afraid of me.’ 
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came to Martin one day - Kreis of the real dirt; and 
Martm turned to him with rehef, to receive the glowmg details 
of a scheme suffiaently wild-catty to interest Martm as a fictiomst 
rather than an mvestor. Kreis paused long enough m the midst of 
his exposition to tell him that in most of his "Shame of the Sun’ 
he had been a chump. 

'But I didn't come here to spout philosophy,’ Kreis went on. 
'What I want to know is whether or not you wdl put a thousand 
dollars in on this deal ?' ^ 

'No, I’m not chump enough for that, at any rate,’ Martin 
angered. "But I'll teU you whatl will do You gave me the greatest 
mght of my hfe You gave me what money cannot buy. Now I've 
got money, and it means nothmg to me I’d hke to turn over to 
you a thousand dollars of what I don’t value for what you gave 
me that night and which was beyond pnce. You need the money. 
I’ve got more than I need You want it You came for it There’s 
no use scheming it out of me. Take it’ 

Kreis betrayed no surprise He folded the cheque away in his 
pocket 

‘At that rate, Fd hke the contract of providmg you with many 
such mghts,' he said 

Too late.' Martm shook his head That night was the one nieht 
for me. I was m paradise. Ifs commonplace with you, I know. But 
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it wasn t to me I shall never live at such a pitch again. Fm done 
with philosophy. I want never to hear another word of it * 

The first dollar I ever made m my life out of philosophy/ Kreis 

remarked, as he paused m the doorway. ‘And then the market 
broke ’ 

Mrs Morse drove by Martui on the street one day, and smiled 
and nodded He smiled back and lifted his hat. The episode did not 
affect him. A month before it might have disgusted bun or made 
him curious, and set him to speculating about her state of con- 
sciousness at that moment. But now it was not provocative of a 
second thought He forgot about it the next mommg. He forgot 
about it as he would have forgotten about the Central Bank Build- 
ing or the City Hall after having walked past them. Yet his nund 
was pretematurally active His thoughts went ever around and 
around a circle. The centre of that circle was ‘work performed'; it 
ate at his bram like a deathless maggot He awoke to it m tlie 
morning It tormented 'his dreams at night Every affair of life 
aroim im that penetrated through his senses immediately re- 
a itse to work performed'. He drove along the path of relent- 
nT ^ ^ conclusion that he was nobody, nothing Mart 

Eden the hoo(Bum, and Mart Eden the sailor, had been real, had 
been he; but Martm Eden, the famous writer, did not exist Martm 
Eden, famom vmtei, was a vapour that had arisen m the mob- 

b mg of Mart Edm the hoodlum and sailor But it couldn't fool 
e w^ not e sun-myth that that mob was worshippmg and 

sacnficmg dinners to He knew better. 

about himself, and pored over portraits 
^ ^^We to assoLte his 

He was the feBow who had lived and 

easy-gomg and tolerant of the 
fr ilties of hfe, who had served m the forecastle, wandered m 
steange lands and led his gang m the old fightmg days He was 
the fellow who had been stunned at first ^ the thLands of 
books m &e free library, and who had afterwards learned his way 
among them and mastered them; he was the feUow who had 
burned the mi^ight oil, and bedded with a spur, and written 
books himself But the one thing he was not was that colossal 
appetite that all the mob was bent upon feedmg. 
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There were things, however, in the magazines that amused 
All the magazines were claiming him. Warren's Monthly 
advertised to its suhscnbers that it was always on the quest after 
new writers, and^ that, among others, it had introduced Martin 
^den to the readmg public. The White Mouse daimed him, so did 
Northern Review and Mackintosh's Magazine, until silenced 
ny the Globe, which pomted triumphantly to its files, where the 
mangled ‘Sea Lyrics' lay huned. Youth and Age, which had come 
life agam after havmg escaped paying its bills, put m a pnor 
daun, which nobody but farmers’ children ever read. The Trans- 
continental made a dignified and convincing statement of how it 
first discovered Martin hden, which was warmly disputed by the 
Hornet with the exhibit of The Peri and the Pearl' The modest 
claim of Smgletree, Damley and Co was lost m the dm Besides, 
Aat publishing firm did not own a magazine wherewith to make 
ris claim less modest. 

The newspapers calculated Martin’s royalties In some way the 
magnificent offers certain magazines had made him leaked out, and 
Oakland mmisters called upon hun m a fnendly way, while pro- 
fessional beggmg-letters began to clutter his mad But worse than 
^11 this were the women. His photographs were published broad- 
cast, and speaal writers exploited his strong, bronzed face, his 
Scars, his heavy shoidders, his dear, quiet eyes, and the shght 
hollows m his cheeks, hke an ascetic’s At this last he remembered 
wdd youth, and smded Often, among the women he met, he 
Would see now one, now another, lookmg at hun, appraismg him, 
selectmg him He laughed to himself He remembered Bnssenden’s 
Warning, and laughed again The women would never destroy him 
~ that much was certam He had gone past that stage. 

Once, walking with Lizzie towards night-school, she caught a 
glance duected towards him by a well-gowned, handsome woman 
of the bovugeoisie The glance was a tnfle too long, a shade too 
considerative Lizzie knew it for what it was, and her body tensed 
angrily Martin noticed, noticed the cause of it, told her how used 
he was becoming to it, and that he did not care, anyway. 

You ought to care,’ she ansv^ered, mth blazme eves”^ Vnn'r/. 
sick, that’s what the matter I' 

■N« or henltlucr m my Ufc. I weigh five pounds more tlian I 
ever did <■ ^u. x 
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It ain’t your body. It’s your bead Something’s "WTong with your 
thmk-macbme. Even I can see that, an’ I ain’t nobody/ 

He walked on beside her, refiectmg. 

'I’d give anything to see you get over it,’ she broke out impul- 
sively. ‘You ought to care when women look at you that way , a 
man like you. It’s not natural. It’s all right enou^ for sissy-boys. 
But you ain’t made that way So help me, I’d be wilhng an’ gla^ 
if thenght woman came along an’ made you care.’ 

When he left Lizzie at mght*school, he returned to the 
Metropole. 

Once m his rooms, he dropped mto a Morris chair, and sat 
stanng straight before him. He did not doze, nor did he thmk. His 
nund was a blank, save for the intervals when unsummoned pic- 
tures took form and colour and radiance just under his eyehds. 
He saw these pictures, but he was scarcely consaous of them - no 
more so than if they had been dreams. Yet he was not asleep Once 
he roused himself and glanced at his watch. It was just eight 
o’clock. He had nothing to do, and it was too early for bed Then 
his mind went blank agam, and the pictures began to form and 
vanish under his eyelids There was nothmg distmctive about the 
pictures They were always masses of leaves and shrub-hke 
branches, shot through with hot sunshme. 

A knock at the door aroused him He was not asleep, and bis 
mind immediately connected the knock with a telegram, or letter, 
or perhaps one of the servants bnnging back clean clothes from 
the laundry He was thmkmg about Joe, and wondenng where 
he was, as he said, ‘Come in.’ 

He was still thinking of Joe, and did not turn towards the door. 
He heard it close softly There was a long silence. He forgot that 
there had been a knock at the door, and was still stanng blankly 
before bun, when he heard a woman’s sob It was mvoluntary, 
spasmodic, checked, and stifled He noted that as he turned about. 
The next instant he was on his feet 

T-uth !' he said, amazed and bewildered. 

Her face was white and stramed She stood just inside the door, 
one hand against it for 'support, the other pressed to her side She 
extended both hands towards him piteously, and started forward 
to meet him As he caught her hands and led her to the Moms 
chan, he noticed how cold they were He drew up another chair, 
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sat dovrn on the broad arm of it He sva<; too conftised to 
In liis osvn mind his affair with Ruth v/as closed and sealed 

E felt much in the same way that he would have felt had tlie 
- slley Hot Springs Liundi}' suddenly insaded the Hotel 
’ etropole, with a whole w*eck’s washing ready for him to pitch 

Several times he was about to speak, and each, tune he 

aesitated 

*^0 one knows I am here/ Ruth said m a faint voice, with an 
appealing smile, 

^That did you say ?' he asked 

He was surprised at the sound of his owm voice. 

pie repeated her words 

Oh k he said, then wondered W’hat more he could possibly say. 

1 saw you come m, and I waited a few mmutes.' 

Oh I’ he said again. 

He had never been so tongue-tied in his life Positively he did 
^ot have an idea m his head He felt stupid and awkivaid, but for 
the life of him he could think of nothing to say It would have 
heeu easier had the intrusion been the SheUey Hot Springs 
Laundry He could have rolled up his sleeves and gone to work. 

And then you came in,' he said finally. 

She nodded, with a shghdy arch expression, and loosened the 
scarf at her throat 

Tl saw you first from across the street when you were with that 
guL’ 

‘Oh yes,' he said simply. 'I took her down to night-schooL’ 

‘WeU, aren't you glad to see me?' she said at the end of another 
Silence 

‘Yes I Yes V He spoke hastily. "But wasn’t it rash of you to 
come here?’ 

*1 shpped m. Nobody knows I am here. I wanted to see you. I 
came to teR you I have been very foohsh. I came because I could 
no longer stay away, because my heart compelled me to come, 
because . . . because I wanted to come.' 


She came forward, out of her chair and over to him. She rested 
her hand on h^ shoulder a moment breathmg gmcldy, and then 
slinnpR into his arms And in hie In-rrrQ j - 


his arms around her and held her close But there was no warmth 
m the embrace, no carcs.s in the contact She liad come into Ins 
arms, and lie held her - that was all. She nestled against him, and 
then, wth a change of position, her hands crept up and rested 
upon Ins neck But his flesh was not fire beneath tliosc hands, and 
he felt awksvard and uncomfortable. 

‘What makes you tremble so?' he asked, ‘Is it a chill? Sliall I 
light the grate ?' 

He made a movement to disengage himself, but she clung more 
closely to bun, shivenng violently. 

‘It IS merely nervousness/ she said, with chattering teetli. Tll 
control myself m a minute There 1 I am better already.’ 

Slowly her shivering died away. He continued to hold her, hut 
he was no longer puzzled. He knew now for what she liad come. 

‘My mother wanted me to marry Charhe Hapgood,' she 
announced. 

‘Charlie Hapgood, that fellow who speaks always in plati- 
tudes!' Martin groaned. Then he added: ‘And now, I suppose, 
your mother wants you to marry me ' 

He did not put it m the form of a question. He stated it as a 
certitude, and before his eyes began to dance the rows of figures 
for his royalties 

‘She will not object; I know that much,' Ruth said. 

‘She considers me quite ehgible ?' 

Ruth nodded. 

And yet I am not a bit more ehgihle now than I was when she 
broke our engagement,* he meditated. T haven't changed any. I’m 
the same Martin Eden, though, for that matter, Fm a bit worse - 
I smoke now. Don’t you smeU my breath ?' 

In reply she pressed her open fingers against his lips, placed 
them graaously and playfully, and in expectancy of the kiss that 
of old had always been a consequence But there was no caressing 
answer of Martin s bps. He waited until the fingers were removed, 
and then went on : 

T am not changed. I haven't got a job Fm not looking for a job. 
Furthermore, I m not gomg to look for a job And I still believe 
that Herbert Spencer is a great .and noble man, and that Judge 
Blount is an unmitigated ass. I had dinner with luTn the other 
night, so I ought to know,' 
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you didn't accept father’s invitation/ she chided. 

‘So you know about that 1 Who sent him? Your mother?’ 

She remamed silent. 

‘Then she did send hiTn. I thought so. And now I suppose she 

has sent you?’ 

‘No one knows that I am here/ she protested. TDo you think my 
Jaother would permit this ?’ 

She’d permit you to marry me, that’s certain.’ 

She gave a sharp cry. ‘Oh, Martm, don’t be cruel ! You have 
Dot kissed me once. You are as unresponsive as a stone And think 
^hat I have dared to do 1’ She looked about her with a shiver, 
^Dgh half the look was curiosity. ‘Just think of where I am I’ 

I could die for youl I could die for youl’ Lizzie’s words were 
^^Dgmginhis ears 

‘Why didn’t you dare it before?’ he asked harshly. ‘When I 
hadn’t a job? When I was starving? When I was just as I am 
DOW, as a man, as an artist, the same Martin Eden? That’s the 
T^ostion I’ve been propounding to myself for many a day — not 
coDceramg you merely, but concerning everybody. You see, I have 
Dot changed, though my sudden apparent appreaation in value 
compels me constantly to reassure myself on that point. I've got 
the same flesh on my bones, the same ten Angers and toes, I am 
the same I have not developed any new strength or virtue My 
hram is the same old brain, I haven’t made even one new generali- 
zation on hterature or philosophy. I am personally of the same 
value that I was when nobody wanted me. And what is puzzhng 
me IS why they want me now Surely they don’t want me for 
myself, for myself is the same old self they did not want Then 
they must want me for something else, for something that is out- 
side of me, for somethmg that is not I Shall I tell you what that 
somethmg is? It is for recognition I have receiveiL That recog- 
nition is not I It resides m the mmds of others Then, agam, for 
the money I have earned and am eammg But that money is not L 
It resides in banks and in tlie pocket of Tom, Dick, and Harry. 
And It IS for that, for the recognition and the money, that you 
now v’ant me.’ 

‘You are breaking my heart,’ she sobbed Tou know I love vou, 
dial I am here because I lo\ e you ' 

*I .am afraid you don’t see my point,' he said gently. ‘Wliat I 
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mean is, if you love me, how does it happen that you love me 
now so much more than you did when your love was weak 
enough to deny me?' 

Torget and forgive I’ she cried passionately T loved you all 
the time - rememher that I And I am here now in your arms. 

Tm afraid I am a shrewd merchant, peering mto the scales, 
trymg to weigh your love, and find out what manner of thing 
it is’ 

She withdrew herself from his arms, sat upright, and looked 
at him long and searchmgly. She was about to speak, then faltered 
and changed her mind 

^ou see, it appears this way to me,’ he went on. ^When I was 
all that I am now, nobody out of my own class seemed to care for 
me. When my books were all wntten no one who had read the 
manuscnpts seemed to care for them. In pomt of fact, because of 
the stuff I had written, they seemed to care even less for me. In 
v.Titing the stuff it seemed that I had committed acts that were, to 
say the least, derogatory “Get a job,” everybody said.’ 

She made a movement of dissent 

Tes, yes,' he said; 'except m your case - you told me to get a 
position The homely word job, like much that I have wntten, 
offends you It is brutal But I assure you it was no less brutal to 
me when everybody I knew recommended it to me as they would 
recommend nght conduct to an immoral creature But to return. 
Tlie publication of vhat I had wntten, and the public notice I 
Tccei\ ed, v/rought a change m tlie fibre of your love. Martm Eden, 
his work all performed, you would not marry. Your love for 
him was not strong enough to enable you to marry him But your 
love is now strong enough, and I cannot avoid the conclusion that 
its strength arises from the publication and the public notice In 
\our cose I do not mention royalties, tliough I am certain tliat 
they apply to the changes vTought in your mother and father Of 
course, all tins n not flattering to me But, worst of all, it makes 
me fpic^tion I ovc, saaed Love Is love so gross a thing that it must 
upon publication and public notice^ It v.-ould seem so T have 
rat and thnughc upon it till my head went around V 

Toor, dear head !’ She readied up a liand and pissed the fingers 
c.,o;hlndv thrcuih hir Inir 'let it go around no more Let as 
hc'wn rrn nnu . I haed y uu all the tunc. I know that I svas v, tal 
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yielding to my mother's will I should not have done so Yet I 
o 2 ve heard 
3nd frailty 
^^ahenly ForgiNeme!' 

Oh. I do forgive/ he said impatiently. ‘It is easy to forgive 
jhere there is really nothing to forgive Nothing that you have 
™ne requires forgiveness One acts according to one's lights, and 
®OTe than that one cannot do As v/ell might I ask you to forgive 
■^efor my not gettmg a ]oh ’ 

*1 meant v/ell,’ she protested ‘You know that I could not have 
oved you and not meant well/ 

True; but you would have destroyed me out of your well* 
meaning Yes, yes V He shut off her attempted objection. 'You 
Would have destroyed my vmtmg and my career Realism is im- 
pmative to my nature, and the bourgeois spirit hates realism. The 
bourgeoisie is cowardly It is afraid of Me And aU your effort was 
hi make me afraid of Me You would have formalized me. You 
Would have compressed me mto a two-by-four pigeon-hole of Me, 
where all Me’s values are unreal, and false, and vulgar.’ He felt 
her stu protestingly. ‘Vulgarity - a hearty \Tilganty, I’ll admit - 
m the basis of bourgeois refinement and culture As I say, you 
Wanted to formalize me, to make me over mto one of your own 
class, with your class-ideals, class-values, and class-prejudices/ He 
shook his head sadly. ‘And you do not understand even now what 
I am saymg My words do not mean to you what I endeavour to 
make them mean What I saw is so much fantasy to you. Yet to 
me it IS vital reality At the best you are a tnfie puzzled and 
amused that this raw boy crawlmg up out of the nure of the abyss 
should pass judgement upon your class, and call it vulgar ’ 

She leaned her head weaniy agamst his shoulder, and her body 
shivered with recurrent nervousness He waited for a Httip for her 
to speak, and then went on : 

‘And now you want to renew our love You want us to he 
married. You want me. And yet, listen - if my books had not been 
noticed. I’d nevertheless have been just what I am now. And you 
would have stayed away It is all those damned books ^ 
‘Don’t swear,’ she mterrupted. 

Her reproof starUed him. He broke into a harsh lauah 
‘That's It,’ he said ; ‘at a high moment, when what se^ms your 
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you speak so often with broad chanty*- of the fallibility 
of humankind Extend that chanty to me I acted 



life's happiness is at stake, you arc afraid of life in the same old 
way - afraid of life and a licalthy oath,' 

Slie was stung by liis words into rcahration of the piicnlit}' 
of her act, and yet she felt that he had magnified it iindulv, and 
was consequently resentful They sat m silence for n Jong 
she thinking desperately, and he pondering upon his love niuch 
had departed He knew now tlial lie had not really loved her It 
was an idealized Ruth he had loved, an ethereal creature of his 
ovvTi creating, tlie bright and luminous spirit of his love poems 
The real bourgeois Ruth, with all the bourgeois failings, and vviHi 
the hopeless cramp of die boiurgcois psycliolog)' in her mind, he 
had never loved 

She suddenly began to speak, 

T know that much you said is so I have been afraid of life. I 
did not love you well enough I have learned to love better I Jove 
you for what you are, for wliat you were, for die ways even by 
which you have become I love you for the ways wherein you 
differ from what you call my class, for your beliefs, which I do 
not understand, but which I know I can come to understand. I 
shall devote myself to understanding them And even your smok- 
ing and your swearing - they are part of you, and I will love you 
for them too. I can still learn In the last ten minutes I have 
learned much That I have dared to come here is a token of what 
I have already learned Oh, Martin - 1’ 

She was sobbing and nestling close against him 

For the first tune his arms folded gendy and with sympathy, 
and she acknowledged it with a happy movement and a bnghten- 
ingface 

Tt is too late,' he said He remembered Lizzie's words T am a 
sick man - oh, not my body ! It is my soul, my bram I seem to 
have lost all values I care for nothing If you had been this way a 
few months ago, it would have been different It is too late now.' 

Tt IS not too late,’ she cned. T wiU show you I wdl prove to you 
that my love has grown, that it is greater to me than my class and 
all that IS dearest to me All that is dearest to the bourgeoisie I 
will flout I am no longer afraid of life. I wdl leave my father and 
mother, and let my name become a by-word with my fiiends I wdl 
come to you here and now, m free love, if you wdl, and I wdl be 
proud and glad to be with you If I have been a traitor to love, I 
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^ now, for love’s sake, be a traitor to all diat made tliat earlier 
beasom’ 

She stood up before liim, with shining eyes 
*1 am waitmg, Martm,’ she w’hispered - ‘waiting for you to 
^'^ceptme Look at me T 

It was splendid, he thought, looking at her. She had redeemed 
herself for all that she had lacked, rising up at last, true woman, 
^penoT to the iron rule of bourgeois convention It was splendid, 
®^gnificent, desperate And yet, what was the matter with him? 
He was not thrilled nor stirred by what she had done It w^as 
ylendid and magnificent only intellectually. In what should have 
been a moment of fire he coldly appraised her. His heart was un- 
touched He was unaware of any desire for her. Agam he remem- 

hered Lizzie's words. 

‘I am sick, very sick,’ he said, with a despairing gesture ‘How 
I did not know till now Something has gone out of me. I 
have always been afraid of life, but I never dreamed of being sated 
^th hfe Life has so filled me that I am empty of any desire for 
anythmg If there were room, I should want you now. You see 

how side I am!’ 

He leaned his head back and closed his eyes; and, like a child 
^mg, that forgets its gnef in watching the sunhght percolate 
through the tear-dmuned films over the pupils, so Martm forgot 
his sickness, the presence of Ruth, everything, m watchmg the 
toasses of vegetation, shot through hotly with sunshine, that 
took form and blazed against the background of his eyehds It was 
Dot restful, that green fohage The sunhght was too raw and 
glanng It hurt him to look at it, and yet he looked — he knew 
Dot why. 

He was brought back to himself by the rattle of the door-knob. 
Ruth was at the door. 

TIow shall I get out?’ she questioned tearfully. 1 am afraid.’ 
‘Oh, forgive me !' he cned, spruagmg to his feet ‘I'm not myself, 
you know. I forgot you were here ’ He put his hand to his head! 
‘You see, Tm not just right I’U take you home. "We can go out by 
the servants’ entrance No one will see us Pull down that veiL 
and everything will be all nght ’ 

She dung to his arm through the dim-hghted passages and down 
the narrow stairs “ 
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T am safe now/ she said, %\dicn they emerged on the 5 ick\sa}k* 
at the same time starting to take Jicr hand from he? arm. 

'No, no, I’ll sec you Iiomc,* lie answ cred 

'No, please don't!’ she objected. 'It ls nnncccssar)’’ 

Agam she started to remove her liand He felt a momentary 
curiosity Now tliat she was out of danger she was afraid She 
was m almost a panic to be quit of him He could see no reason 
for it, and attributed it to her nciw'ousncss So he restrained her 
withdrawing hand, and started to walk on with her Half-W'ay 
down the block he saw a man m a long overcoat slinnk back into 
a doorway He shot a glance in as he passed b>, and, despite the 
high, tumed-up collar, he was certam tliat lie recognized Ruth's 
brother Norman. 

Durmg the walk Ruth and Martin held little conversation. She 
was stunned He was apathetic Once lie mentioned that he 'was 
gomg away, back to tlic South Seas, and once she asked liun to 
forgive her having come to hun And that was all Tlie parting at 
the door was conventional They shook hands, said good night, 
and he lifted his hat The door swung shut, and he lighted a agar- 
ette and turned back for his hoteL When he came to the doorw’'ay 
mto which he had seen Norman shrink, he stopped and looked 
in in a speculative humour. 

‘She bed,' he said aloud 'She made believe to me that she had 
dared greatly, and all the while she knew the brother that brought 
her was waitmg to take her back.’ He burst mto laughter. ‘Oh, 
these bourgeois I When I was broke I was not fit to be seen with 
his sister. When I have a bank accoimt, he brmgs her to me.' 

As he swomg on his heel to go on, a tramp, gomg m the same 
direction, begged hun over his shoulda:. 

‘Say, mister, can you give me a quarter to get a bed?’ were 
the words 

But It was the voice that made Martm turn round. The next 
instant he had Joe by the hand. 

‘D'ye remember that tune we parted at the Hot Springs?’ the 
other was saymg ‘I said then we'd meet agam I fdt it m my 
bones. An’ here we are.' 

'You’re lookmg good,’ Martin said admiringly, ‘and you've put 
on weight’ 

'I sure have.’ Joe’s face was beaming *1 never knew what it was 
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to live hU I hit hobom'. I’m thkty old 

all the time my, I was woiUd m shin an 

days 1 Hobom’ sure agrees in th me ^ Maitm chided: 

■But you're looVing for a bed )ust the same, Mar 

‘and les a cold night’ , , hip*pocket, 

’Huh! Loobn’ for abed?’ hUs hard 

and brought it out filled wi* ^ ^ battered 

graft,’ he exalted ‘You )ust looked good, thats ^^lly 

you.’ 

Martin laughed and gave i^ insinuated, 

-You’ve several fuU-sized drunks right there, ne insm 

loeshd the money back de for me, though 

■Not in mme,’ he announced g ^ ^ 

there am’t nothmg to stop me. P unexpected, bein’ 

drunk once since I seen y™ teh * jj., , geast, I dnnk like a 

on an empty stomati. men J ^ uian - a )olt now an 

beast When 1 hve like a man, I ^ 

agamwhenlfeellAeitan’ 

Martm arranged “ ^ ^ p steamer saihngs. Ihe 

hotel He paused m the office to looK up 

better vmte it down.’ ^ sleep as 

Once m his rooim he „ede no 

gently as a ^ ^ s^es dead to impressions The glow 

impression ^ ^ 1,^ ^et toe had been most fleetmg The 

of waimffi l^ed been bothered by the ex-laundiyman’s 

succeeding eompulsion of conversation. That m five more 

^esence and by ^ c 

f to eves and slept notmahy and comfortably for eight 
t^mLpted horns He was not r^dess He did not change his 
flid he dream. Sleep had become to him ohhvion, and 
day that he awoke he awoke with regret. Life worried and 
hoted bun, and time was a vexation. 
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Say, Joe,' was his greeting to Ins old-time working-mate next 
mommg, there’s a Frenchman out on Twenty-eighth Street He's 
made a pot of money, and he’s going back to France It's a dandy, 
well-appointed small steam-laundry 'There's a start for you if you 
want to settle dowm Here, take this; buy some clothes with it, and 
be at this man’s office by ten o'clock. He looked up the laundry 
for me, and he H take you out and show you around If you like 
It, and think it is worth the price — twelve thousand — let me 
know, and it is yours. Now run along. I’m busy. I’ll see you 

l2-t6X4 


TIow look here. Mart,’ the other said slowly, with kmdlmg 
anger T come here this momin’ to see you Sawe ! I didn't come 
here to get no laundry. I come here for a talk, for old fnends' sake, 
an you shove a laundry at me I tell you what you can do - you 
can take that laundry an’ go to hell I’ 

He was startmg to fhng out of the room, when Martin caught 
him by the shoulder and whirled him around. 

Now look here, Joe,' he said; ‘if you act that way, I'll punch 
your head. And, for old fnends' sake, I'll punch it hard. Sawe 1 - 
you wiU, wiUyou?’ 


Joe had clmched and attempted to throw him, and he was twist- 
mg and wnthmg out of the advantage of the other’s hold They 
teelm about the room, locked m each other’s arms, and came down 
with a CTash across the sphntered wreckage of a wicker chair Joe 
^ underneath, with arms spread out and held, and with Martm’s 
knee m his chest He was pantmg and gaspmg for breath when 
Martm released hum 


‘Now we U talk a moment,’ Martm said. ‘You can’t get fresh 
with me I want that laundry business finished first of aU Then 
you can come back, and we’U talk for old sake's sake I told you I 
was busy Look at that.’ 

A servant had just come m with the morning mail, a great mass 
of letters and magazmes. 
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mw can I v/ade through that and talk with you? You go and 
fixup that laundry, and then we’ll get together ^ ^ 

‘Ail Tight,’ Toe admitted reluctantly 1 diought you was tumin 
me doMTi, but I guess I was mistaken But you can’t hck me, Mart, 

in a stand-up fight I’ve got the reach on you 3,1 

'We’E put on the gloves some time and see,' Martin said with a 

, , 

'Sure, as soon as I get that laundry going,' Joe extended his arm. 

You see that reach ^ It'll make you go a few. , , , j 

Martm heaved a sigh of relief when the door closed behind the 

iaundryman He was becoming anti-soaal Daily e oun 1 a 
severe stram to be decent with people Then pre^nce pertur 
him, and the effort of conversation imtated him They made him 
restless, and no sooner was he in contact with them than he was 

castmg about for excuses to get nd of them. , , . , ^ 

He did not proceed to attack his mail, and for a half-hour he 
lolled m his chair, domg nothing, while no more than vague, half- 
formed thoughts occasionally filtered through his intelligence 
or rather, at wide mtervals, themselves constituted the fhckermg 

ofhismtelhgence " 

He roused himself and began glancing through his mail Thme 

were a dozen requests for autographs - he knew them at sight, 
there were professional beggmg-letters, and there were letters from 
cranks, rangmg from the man with a workmg model of perpetual 
motion, and the man who demonstrated that the surface of the 
earth was the inside of a hollow sphere, to the man seekmg finan- 
aal aid to purchase the Peninsula of Lower California for the pur- 
pose of communist colonization There were letters from women 
seekmg to know him, and over one such he smiled, for enclosed 
was her receipt for pew-rent, sent as evidence of her good faith 
and as proof of her respectabihty. 

Editors and publishers contributed to the daily heap of letters, 
the former on their knees for his manuscnpts, the latter on their 
knees for his books - his poor, disdained manuscnpts that had kept 
all he possessed in pawn for so many dreary months, m order to 
' find them in postage. There were unexpected cheques for English 
serial nghts, and for ads-ance payments on foreign translations 
His English agent announced the sale of German translation nghts 
in diree of his books, and informed him that Swedish editions, 
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from wliich he could expect nothing, hccau'^c Sweden not a 
party to the Berne Convention, v'cre already on the niarhct. Then 
there was a nominal request for his permission for a Russian trans 
lation, that country being likcwLse outside the Berne Conscntion 
He turned to the huge bundle of clippings which had come in 
from his Press bureau, and read about himself and liis \ogiic, 
which had become a furore All his creatne output had been flung 
to the public m one magnificent s^\ccp That seemed to account 
for It He had taken the public off its feet, the wav Kipling had, 
that time when he lay near to death, and all the mob, animated 
by a mol>-mind thought, began suddenly to read linn Martin re- 
membered bow that same world-mob, having read him, and ac- 
claimed him, and not understood him in the least, had abruptly* 
a few months later, flung itself upon him and tom him to pieces 
Martin grinned at the thought Who was he tliat he should not 
be similarly treated m a few more months^ Well, he would fool 
the mob He would be away, m the South Seas, budding his grass 
bouse, tradmg for pearls and copra, jumping reefs in frad out- 
riggers, catching sharks and bonitas, hunting v^nld goats among 
the cliffs of the valley that lay next to the Valley of Taiohae 
In the moment of Aat thought the desperateness of his situation 
dawned upon him He saw, clear-eyed, that he was in the Valley 
of the Shadow All the life that was in him was fading, fainting, 
making towards death He realized how much he slept, and how 
much he desired to sleep Of old he had hated sleep It had robbed 
him of predous moments of living. Four hours of sleep in the 
twenty-four had meant hemg robbed of four hours of life. How he 
had grudged sleep 1 Now it was life be grudged Life was not 
good; its taste in his mouth was without tang, and hitter This 
was his penL Life that did not yearn towards life was in fair way 
towards ceasmg. Some remote instinct for preservation stirred in 
him, and he knew he must get away.' He glanced about the room, 
and the thought of packmg was burdensome Perhaps it would be 
better to leave that to the last. In the meantime he might be get- 
tmg an outfit 

He put on his hat and went out steppmg in at a gunstore, 
where he spent the remamder of the mommg buying automatic 
rifles, ammunition, and fishing-tackle Fashions changed in trad- 
ing, and he knew he would have to wait till he reached Tahiti 
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l>eforc ordering his trade goods They could come up from Aus- 
halia, anyway This solution was a source of pleasure. He had 
i'oided domg something, and the doing of any tiling just now was 
tJQpleasant He went back to the hotel gladly, with a feclmg of 
satisfaction m that the comfortable Moms chair w^as w'aitmg for 
him; and he' groaned mwardly, on entering his room, at sight of 
Joe m the Moms chaur 

foe w as delighted with the laundry Everything w'as settled, and 
be would enter mto possession next day Marlin lay on the bed, 
closed eyes, while the other talked on Martin's thoughts 
'Were far away - so far away tliat he was rarely aware that he was 
dunkmg It w^as only by an effort that he occasionally responded, 
'^d yet this was Joe, whom he had always liked But Joe was too 
been with life The boisterous impact of it on Martin's jaded mind 
■was a hurt It was an aching probe to his tired sensitiveness When 
Joe reminded him that some time in the future they were gomg to 
put on the gloves together, he could almost have screamed. 

‘Remember, Joe, you're to run the laundry accordmg to those 
old rules you used to lay down at Shelley Hot Sprmgs,' he said. 
‘No overworkmg. No working at night And no children at the 
mangles No children anywhere And a fair wage.’ 

Joe nodded, and pulled out a notebook 

‘Look at here I was workin' out them rules before breakfast this 
s m WTiat d'ye think of them ?' 

He read them aloud, and Martin approved, worrying at the same 
- tune as to when Joe would take himself off. 

It was late afternoon when he awoke. Slowly the fact of life 
came back to him. He glanced about the room. Joe had evidently 
stolen away after he had dozed off That was considerate of Joe, 
he thought. Then he closed his eyes and slept again. 

In the days that followed Joe was too busy organizmg and tak- 
ing hold of the laundry to bother him much; and it was not imtil 
the day before sailing that the newspapers made the announce- 
nient that he had taken passage on the Mariposa Once, when the 
mstmet of preservation fluttered, he went to a doctor and under- 
went a searching physical examination Nothing could be found 
the matter with hum His heart and lungs were pronounced mas 
nificent. Every organ, so far as the doctor could know, was norm?] 
and was worlong normally. 
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'Tliere is nothing the matter wirli yon, Eden.' he 'jaid - 
'positively nothing the matter witli yon You are in the pink of 
condition Candidly, I en\y yon )onr licalth J( is superb Look at 
diat chest I There, and in your stomacli, lies the secret of your 
remarkable constitution Physically, yon arc a man in a thousand 
~ in ten thousand. Barring acadents, you should bv'c to be a 
hundred ’ 

^ And Martin knew that Lizzie’s diagnosis had been correct. Phy- 
sically he was all right It was his 'think-maclnnc' that had gone 
wrong, and there was no cure for that except to get away to the 
South Seas. Tlie trouble was that now, on the verge of departure, 
he had no desire to go The South Seas charmed him no more than 
did bourgeois avilization There was no zest in the thought of 
departure, while the act of departure appalled him as a weariness 

of the flesh. He would have felt better if he were already on board 
and gone 

The last day was a sore trial Having read of his sailing in the 
morning papers, Bernard Higginbotham, Gertrude, and all the 
family came to say good-bye. as did Hermann von Schmidt and 
Manan Then there was business to he transacted, bills to be paid, 
and everlastog reporters to be endured He said good-bye to Lizzie 
ConnoUy abruptly at the entrance to night-school, and burned 
away At the hotel he found Joe, too busy all day with the laundry 
to have come to him earlier It was the last straw, but Martm 

gripped the arms of his chair and talked and listened for half an 
hour 

Tou know, Joe, he said, ‘that you are not tied down to that 
laundry There are no strings on it You can sell it any time and 
blow the money Any time you get sick of it and want to hit the 
road, jiist pull out Do what will make you happiest’ 

Joe shook his head. 

'No more road in nime, thank you kindly Hoboin’ 's aU right, 
exceptm for one thing - the guls I can't help it, but Tm a ladies’ 
man I can t get along ^vlthout ’em, and you’ve got to get along 
without em whm you re hobom’ The tunes I’ve passed by houses 
where dances an parties was gom’ on, an’ heard the women laugh, 
an saw then white dresses and smiling faces through the windows 
- gee I I tell you, them moments was plam hell 1 1 like dancin', an' 
picnics, an’ walkmg m the moonhght, an' all the rest, too welL 
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Me for the Isundr)’’ and a good front, v,ntli big non dollars dinkin.’ 
m my jeans I seen a girl already, just yesterday, an', d'ye know, 
fm feelin' already I’d just as soon marry her as not. I've ben 
whistbn' all day at the thought of it She’s a beaut, with the kmd- 
^t eyes and softest voice you ever heard Me for her, you can stack 
on that Say, why don’t you get married, with all this money to 
bum? You could get the finest gnlin the land ’ 

Martm shook his head, ^vlth a smile, but m his secret heart he 
^2s wondering why any man wanted to marry. It seemed an 
amazing and incomprehensible thmg 
From die deck of the Mariposa, at the sailmg hour, he saw 
bizzie Connolly hiding on the skirts of the crowd on the wharf. 
'Take her with you,’ came the thought. 'It is easy to be kmd. She 
wdl be supremely happy ' It was almost a temptation one mo- 
ment, and the succeeding moment it became a terror. He was in a 
pamc at the thought of it His tired soul cried out in protest He 
turned away from the rail with a groan, muttering : 'Man, you 
are too sick, you are too sick !’ 

He fled to his stateroom, where he lurked until the steamer was 
clear of the dock. In the dming-saloon, at luncheon, he foimd^ 
himself m the place of honour, at the captam's right; and he was 
not long in discovering that he was the great man on board. But 
no more unsatisfactory great man ever sailed on a ship He spent 
the afternoon in a deck-chair, with closed eyes, dozing brokenly 
most of the time, and in the evemng went early to bed. 

After the second day, recovered from seasickness, the full pas- 
senger-hst was in evidence, and the more he saw of the passengers, 
the more he disliked them Yet he knew that he did them injustice. 
They were good and kindly people, he forced himself to acknow- 
ledge, and in the moment of acknowledgement he qualified - good, 
and kindly, like all the boiurgeoisie, with all the psychological 
cramp and mtellectual futdity of then kmd. They bored him when 
they talked with him, then little superfiaal mmds were so filled 
with emptmess; while the boisterous high spmts and excessive 
energy of the younger people shocked hun. They were never quiet, 
ceaselessly playmg deck-quoits, tossing rmgs, promenading, or 
rushing to the rail with loud cries to watch the leapmg porpoises 
and the first schools of flymg-fish. 

He slept much After breakfast he sought his deck-chair, with a 
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magazine he never finished The printed pages tired hiirt He 
puzzled that men found so much to wnte about, and, puzzimg, 
dozed m his chair "When the gong awoke him for luncheon, he 
was irritated that he must awaken. There was no satisfaction in 
bemg awake. 

Once he tried to arouse himself from his lethargy, and went for- 
ward mto the forecastle with the sailors But the breed of sadors 
seemed to have changed smce the days he had hved m the fore- 
castle. He could find no kmship \vith these stohd-faced, ox-mmded, 
bestial creatures He was m despair Up above nobody had wanted 
Martm Eden for his own sake, and he could not go back to those 
of his ovm class who had wanted him m the past He did not want 
them. He could not stand them any more than he could stand the 
stupid first-cabm passengers and the righteous young people 
Life was to him like strong, white hght that hurts the tired eyes 
of a sick person Durmg every consaous moment life blazed m a 
raw glare around him and upon him. It hurt - it hurt intolerably. 
It was the first tune m his life that Martm had travelled first-class. 
On ships at sea he had always been m the forecastle, the steerage, 
or m the black depths of the coal-hold, passmg coal. In those days, 
dimbmg up the non ladders from out the pit of stiflmg heat, he 
had often caught glimpses of the passengers, m cool white, domg 
nothmg but enjoy themselves, under awnmgs spread to keep the 
sun and wmd away from them, with subservient stewards takmg 
care of then every want and whim, and it had seemed to him that 
the realm m which they moved and had their bemg was nothmg 
else than Paradise Well, here he was, the great man on board, m 
the midmost centre of it, sittmg at the Captam’s right hand, and 
yet vamly harkmg back to forecastle and stoke-hole m quest of 
the Paradise he had lost. He had found no new one, and now he 
could not find the old one. 

He strove to stir himself and find somethmg to mterest him He 
ventured mto the petty officers' mess, and was glad to get away 
He talked with a quartermaster off duty, an mtelhgent man who 
promptly prodded hun with the Soaalist propaganda, and forced 
into Ins hands a bimch of leaflets and pampMets He hstened to 
die man expoundmg slave-morahty, and as he listened he thought 
languidly of his own Nietzsche philosophy But what was it 
worth, after aU ? He remembered one of Nietzsche's mad utter- 
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ances, wherein that madman had doubted truth And who was to 
say? Perhaps Nietzsche had been right Perhaps there was no truth 
in anything, no truth m truth - no such thmg as truth. But his 
mind weaned qmckly, and he was content to go back to his chair 
and doze. 

hliserable as he was on the steamer, a new misery came upon 
him. What when the steamer reached Tahiti? He would have to 
go ashore. He would have to order his trade-goods, to find a passage 
on a schooner to the Marquesas, to do a thousand and one thmgs 
that were awful to contemplate Whenever he steeled himself de- 
liberately to think, he could see the desperate peril m which he 
stood In all truth, he was m the VaUey of the Shadow, and his 
danger lay m that he was not afraid If he were only afraid he 
would make towards life Bemg unafraid, he was dnftmg deeper 
mto the shadow He found no dehght m the old famihar thmgs of 
life The Manposa was now m the north-east trades, and this wine 
of wmd, surging agamst him, irritated him He had his chair 
moved to escape the embrace of this lusty comrade of old days 
and mghts. 

The day the Mariposa entered the doldrums Martm was more 
miserable than ever He could no longer sleep He was soaked with 
sleep, and perforce he must now stay awake and endure the white 
glare of life He moved about restlessly The air was sticky and 
humid, and the rain-squaUs were unrefreshmg He ached widi life. 
He walked around the deck until that hurt too much, then sat m 
his chau until he was compelled to walk again. He forced buu^ plf 
at last to finish the magazine, and from the steamer hbrary he 
culled several volumes of poetry. But they could not hold him, 
and once more he took to walkmg 

He stayed late on deck after dmner, but that did not help him, 
for when he went below he could not sleep This surcease from life 
had failed him. It was too much He turned on the electnc light 
and tned to read One of the volumes was a Swinburne He lay m 
bed, glancing through its pages, until suddenly he became aware 
that he was readmg with interest He finished the stanza, at- 
tempted to read on, then came back to it He rested the book face 
downwards on his breast, and fell to thinking That was it - the 
\eTy tlimg ' Strange that it had never come to him before ! That 
was tlie meaning of it all, he had been dnftmg that ivay aU the 
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time, and now Swinburne showed him that it v/as the happy way 
out He wanted rest, and here was rest awaiting him. He glanced 
at the open porthole Yes, it was large enough. For the iirst time 
m weeks he felt happy. At last he had discovered the cure of his 
ills. He picked up the book and read the stanza slowly aloud : 

/ 

‘From too much love of Imng, 

From hope and fear set free, 

We thank ^vith brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be, 

That no hfe lives for ever, 

That dead men nse up never. 

That even the weariest nver 
Winds somewhere safe to sea.' 

He looked again at the open port Swinburne had furnished the 
key Life was ill, or rather, it had become lU - an unbearable 
thing ‘That dead men nse up never P That Ime stirred him withy- 
a profound feehng of gratitude. It was the one beneficent thing m 
the universe When hfe became an achmg wearmess, death was 
ready to soothe away to everlastmg sleep But what was he wait- 
ing for It was tune to go. 

He arose and thrust his head out the porthole, looking down mto 
the milky wash The Martposa was deeply loaded, and, hanging 
by his hands, his feet would be m the water. He could slip m noise- 
lessly No one would hear. A smother of spray dashed up, wetting 
his face. It tasted salt on his lips, and the taste was good He 
wondered if he ought to write a swan-song, but laughed the 
thought away. There was no tune He was too impatient to be 
gone 

Turning off the light in his room, so that it might not betray 
him, he went out of the porthole feet first. His shoulders stuck, 
and he forced himself back, so as to try it with one arm down by 
his side A roll of the steamer aided hun, and he was through, 
hanging by his hands When his feet touched the sea he let go. 
He was m a milky froth of water. The side of the Manposa rushed 
past him hke a dark wall, broken here and there by lighted ports 
She was certamly making tune Almost before he knew it he was 
astern, swunmmg gently on the foam-cracklmg surface. 

A bomta struck at his white body, and he laughed aloud. It had 
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taken a piece out. and the sling of it reminded him of Vi hy he ^vas 
there In the %vork to do he had forgotten tlie purpose of it Tlie 
lights of the Manposa were grownng dim in tlie drstance, and there 
he was, sw immmg confidently, as though it were ins intention to 
make for tiic nearest land, a thousand miles or so away. 

It was the automatic instinct to live. He ceased s^^^InImng, but 
the moment he felt tlie water nsmg above his mouth die hands 
struck out sharply widi a liftmg movement The wall to bve, was 
his thought, and the drought ^vas accompanied by a sneer. Well, 
he had wdl - ay, will strong enough diat with one last exertion it 
could destroy itself and cease to be. 

He changed his position to a vertical one. He glanced up at the 
quiet stars, at the same time emptying his lungs of air. Wi A swift, 
vigorous propulsion of hands and feet, he lifted his shoulders and 
half his chest out of water This was to gam impetus for the de- 
scent, Then he let himself go, and sank without movement, a 
white statue, into the sea He breathed m the water deeply, delib- 
erately, after the maimer of a man takmg an anaesthetic When 
he strangled, quite involuntarily his arms and legs clawed the 
water, and drove him up to the surface and mto the dear sight of 
the stars. 

The will to live, he thought disdainfully, vainly endeavourmg 
not to breathe the air mto his bursting lungs Well, he would have 
to try a new way He filled his lungs with air - filled them full. 
This supply would take him far down He turned over and went 
down head first, swimming with all his strength and all his will 
Deeper and deeper he went His eyes were open, and he watched 
the ghastly, phosphorescent trails of the dartmg bonita. As he 
swam, he hoped they would not strike at him, for it imght sn^ the 
tension of his wilL But they did not strike, and he found time to 
be grateful for this last kmdness of life. 


Down, down, be swam till bis arms and legs grew fared, and 
hardly moved He knew that he was deep. The pressure on his ear- 
drums was a pain, and there was a buzzmg m his head His en 
durance was faltering, but be compelled his arms and legs* to drive 
him deeper,un^ his wdl snapped, and the air drove from his Ws 
in a gr^t explosive rush. The bubbles rubbed and bounded 
tmy balloons against his cheeks and eyes as they took ihmr 
ward flrght Tien can>e pata and aban^an^S htt “ Z 
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death, was the thought that oscillated through his reeling con- 
saousness, Death did not hurt It was life, the pangs of life, this 
a^vful, sufiocatmg feeling; it was the last blow hfe could deal him. 

His wilful hands and feet began to beat and chum about, spas- 
modically and feebly. But he had fooled tliem and the wiU to live 
that made them beat and chum He was too deep down. They 
could never brmg him to the surface He seemed floatmg languidly 
m a sea of dreamy vision Colours and radiance surrounded him, 
and bathed him, and pervaded him. What was that ? It seemed a 
hghthouse but it was inside his brain - a flashing, bright white 
hght It flashed swifter and swifter. There was a long rumble of 
sound, and it seemed to him that he was faUmg down a vast and 
intermmable stairway And somewhere at the bottom he fell mto 
darkness That much he knew He had fallen mto darkness. And 
at the instant he knew, he ceased to know. 
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